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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  1905  Congress  of  the  National  Prison  Association  was 
held  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  beginning  Saturday,  October  21, 
and  closing  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th.  Mr.  Albert  Garvin, 
Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  was  President. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  Judge  M.  B. 
Reese. 

Judge  Reese — Our  State  and  our  city  have  for  the  first 
time  been  honored  by  the  meeting  of  this  assemblage  here.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome,  because 
that  will  be  done  by  others;  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  citizens  of 
our  own  State  that  we  are  glad  you  are  here,  and  we  hope  that 
all  will  draw  an  inspiration  from  what  we  shall  hear  during  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  trying  to  develop  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  prison  reform  and  have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent ;  but  the 
harvest  is  ripe  and  the  laborers  few. 

I  hope  the  people  of  Nebraska  who  attend  these  sessions 
will  return  to  their  homes  missionaries  for  our  great  cause. 
A  moral  sentiment  must  be  developed.  And  the  object  of  prison 
reform  is  to  develop  a  moral  tone  in  the  people.  We  are  not 
apologists  for  crime  or  criminals;  we  are  seeking  to  bring 
about  a  condition  which  will  produce  a  smaller  number  of 
criminals.  We  are  not  punishing  them  as  criminals;  we  are 
seeking  to  redeem  them  and  bring  them  back  to  the  path  of 
good  citizenship.  This  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  I  trust  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  will  become 
acquainted  with  it. 
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Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Rev.  J.  E.  Tuttle.  The  address  of  welcome  to 
the  State  of  Nebraska  was  given  by  the  Governor,  Hon.  John 
H.  Mickey.  An  abstract  of  his  address  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  H.  MICKEY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  becomes  my  very 
pleasant  duty  to  bid  this  distinguished  body  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Nebraska.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are  among  friends 
and  kindred  spirits.  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  law  and  the  rules  of  organized  society  is  no- 
where more  pronounced  than  in  this  State.  Our  people  believe 
in  law  and  in  adequate  punishment  for  crime. 

We  have  grown  to  be  a  great  commonwealth.  Our  prog- 
ress has  been  rapid,  exceeding  the  most  ardent  expectations 
of  the  pioneers.  It  is  less  than  two-score  years  since  we  were 
admitted  to  statehood,  and  yet  in  material  prosperity  we  rank 
ahead  of  many  of  the  older  States,  while  in  educational  mat- 
ters we  feel  that  we  are  second  to  none.  We  have  the  smallest 
per  cent,  of  illiteracy  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  believe 
we  have  the  least  number  of  inmates  in  our  penal  institutions, 
according  to  our  population. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  education  is 
a  safe  and  sure  index  to  morality,  for  many  of  our  worst  crimi- 
nals are  highly  educated.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  tendency 
of  all  education,  imparted  along  correct  lines,  is  toward  the 
suppression  of  crime. 

The  seed  we  sow  will  inevitably  produce  some  kind  of 
crop,  and  it  behooves  every  member  of  the  body  politic  to  sow 
wisely  and  cultivate  persistently,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
steady  improvement  toward  the  ideal  in  society  and  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure. ' '  The  prevention  of  crime  is  one  of  the 
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great  demands  of  civilization.  This  is  a  matter  which  we  try 
to  control  in  the  main  by  the  aid  of  bolts,  bars  and  the  exercise 
of  force.  But  a  still  greater  demand,  in  fact  paramount  to  all 
others,  is  for  the  eradication  of  the  desire  to  commit  crime— 
the  instilling  in  the  mind  universal  of  an  inherent  love  for  law 
and  order,  and  this  is  a  process  of  education.  It  is  our  duty 
to  do  our  best,  individually  and  collectively,  to  lift  up  the 
fallen,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  restore  to  good  citizenship  those 
who  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  sobriety. 
Law  enforcement  is  a  prime  requisite,  and  there  should  be  no 
negligence  or  disposition  to  cater  to  maudlin  sentiment  along 
this  line. 

My  experience  as  an  executive  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  judiciary  branch  of  our  government  is  often  remiss  in  deal- 
ing out  justice  in  the  trial  of  offenders  of  the  law.  Judges 
should  be  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  in  passing  upon  ques- 
tions vital  to  the  established  rights  of  society,  making  such 
concessions  to  mercy  as  can  be  made  with  absolute  safety  to 
the  interests  involved.  There  should  be  no  surrender  of  foun- 
dation principles.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  instances 
mere  technicalities  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  defense,  and 
justice  is  defeated.  I  am  told  that  in  Japan  defaulters  suffer 
the  penalty  of  death.  Such  a  drastic  law  could  not  be  tolerated 
in  an  enlightened  country,  and  yet  there  should  be  a  certainty 
of  punishment.  I  believe  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  a 
greater  deterrent  of  crime  than  the  severity  of  the  penalty. 
Too  much  sentimentalism  is  the  bane  of  the  courts  and  of  every 
official  who  has  to  deal  with  the  criminal  class. 

In  my  judgment  a  great  step  forward  in  the  eradication  of 
crime  would  be  taken  if  our  penal  institutions  were  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  inmates  some  good  trade.  A  discharged  prisoner 
who  has  learned  a  trade  that  will  command  a  good  wage  is 
more  than  likely  to  follow  it,  instead  of  returning  to  the  haunts 
of  vice. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Hon.  H.  W.  Brown,  Mayor  of 
Lincoln,  who  welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city  in  a  brief 
address,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  HON.  H.  W.  BROWN. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  that  the  Governor  has  said,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  about  Lincoln, 
a  city  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  agricultural  country.  We  have  not  a 
dollar  of  debt  against  the  city.  Our  industrial  condition  is 
good,  and  we  have  more  laborers  who  own  their  own  homes, 
probably,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
proud  of  our  broad  streets  and  our  institutions.  In  fact,  we 
are  pleased  with  ourselves,  and  that  is  half  the  battle.  To 
all 'these  advantages  which  we  enjoy  we  bid  you  a  very  hearty 
welcome. 

After  music,  the  response  to  these  addresses  of  welcome  was 
made  by  General  R.  Briiikerhoff,  of  Ohio,  who  spoke  as  follows : 


RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

BY    GENERAL    R.    BRINKERHOFF. 

I  am  but  one  of  the  many  delegates  on  this  floor  representing 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  in  this  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Prison  Association,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  I 
voice  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  all  in  saying  that  it  is  a  satis- 
faction and  a  pleasure  to  each  and  all  of  us  to  reciprocate  the 
kindly  greetings  extended  to  us  by  .the  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  by  the  executive  head  of  this  beautiful 
and  prosperous  city  of  Lincoln. 

The  Congress  now  assembled  is  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  since  its  reorganization  in  1883,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  since  it  has  attained  the  full  manhood  limit  of 
twenty-one  years,  it  would  be  in  order,  and  might  be  interest- 
ing, to  give  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  its  history. 

The  Association  had  its  origin,  mainly,  in  the  efforts  of  tho 
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Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Associa- 
tion, by  whose  influence  a  conference  of  those  interested  in 
prison  subjects  was  convened  at  Cincinnati,  "October  12,  1870. 
This  was  a  notable  meeting  in  many  ways.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives from  twenty-five  different  States.  Its  papers  and 
discussions  were  very  valuable  and  were  published  in  volume 
and  widely  circulated.  Of  the  delegates  at  this  Congress,  seven 
are  still  alive  and  active,  and  have  been  with  us  almost  every 
year  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Congress  in  1883,  and  still 
remain  a  power  for  good.  They  are  Hon.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
of  Massachusetts,  Capt.  Edward  S.  Wright  and  Rev.  John  L. 
Milligan  of  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines  of  Illinois,  Peter 
Caldwell  of  JKentucky,  Charles  E.  Felton  of  Chicago,  and  Z.  R. 
Brockway,  then  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  now  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  he  organized  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  in  1876 
and  remained  at  its  head  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

At  Cincinnati  the  Congress  was  duly  organized  as  "The 
National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States, ' '  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  made  its  President. 
In  1871  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and 
subsequently  convened  three  other  meetings,  viz :  in  1873,  1874 
and  1876,  and  then  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wines,  its  originator 
and  secretary,  it  also  ceased  to  exist. 

The  importance  of  the  Congress  was  so  evident  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  organization,  with  a  few  new  elements,  were 
gathered  together  at  Saratoga  on  September  7,  1883,  and  a 
new  organization  effected,  and  annual  meetings  have  been  held 
ever  since. 

As  stated  in  its  annual  report  for  1884,  the  National  Prison 
Association  grew  out  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  Prob- 
lems in  crime  treatment  were  arising,  with  which  neither  the 
authorities  nor  the  social  leaders  of  any  single  State  were  com- 
petent to  deal.  Each  State  was  treating  crime  in  its  own  way, 
and  the  methods  of  one  State,  however  good  or  bad,  were  often 
at  variance  with  the  methods  of  the  State  adjoining  it.  Re- 
forms were  needed,  and  were  in  a  vague  way  felt  to  be  needed, 
but  exactly  what  these  needed  reforms  were,  and  how  they 
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could  be  brought  about,  the  public  had  but  little  conception. 
Legislators  blindly  clung  to  old  methods  of  crime  treatment, 
because  there  was  nowhere  a  center  of  information  as  to  better 
methods.  There  were  no  facilities  for  gathering  information, 
for  comparing  results ;  no  organization  to  direct  inquiry  or  to 
circulate  information;  nothing  to  bind  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  into  a  united  effort  for  the  repression  of  a  com- 
mon menace. 

A  few  of  the  States  had  prisoners'  aid  associations,  which 
in  an  independent  and  small  way  did  some  good  by  aiding  a 
few  discharged  prisoners  who  wished  to  turn  to  honest  lives. 
Penology  was  then  no  more  than  a  small  philanthropy ;  it  had 
not  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  social  science.  In  every  State 
there  were  men  who  saw  the  growth  of  the  criminal  class  with 
apprehension,  and  were  doing  their  utmost  to  find  out  wise 
methods  of  meeting  the  danger;  but  they  felt  the  weakness 
that  comes  of  isolation.  Hence,  when  there  was  a  proposition 
to  form  a  national  prison  association,  it  met  a  hearty  response 
from  a  small  but  earnest  group  of  men  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Upon  its  reorganization  it  became  a  permanent 
center  of  power  and  influence,  and  every  year  the  penologists 
have  met  together  to  compare  experiences  and  report  progress. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  every  one  of  these 
meetings  and  every  general  session,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
and  therefore  have  definite  opinions  as  to  their  results  and 
influence. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  meeting  of  the  reorganized  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Saratoga  in  1883,  where  Gen.  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes  was  elected  President,  and  thereafter  was  annually 
re-elected  for  ten  years.  Succeeding  congresses  in  their  order 
were  held  as  follows  : 

1884,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  6-10. 

1885,  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  17-21. 

1886,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  6-12. 

1887,  Toronto,  Can.,  September  10-15. 

1888,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  14-19. 

1889,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  November  16-20. 
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1890,  Cincinnati,  0.,  September  25-30. 

1891,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  10-14. 

1892,  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  7-10. 

1893,  Chicago,  111.,  June  7-10. 

1894,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  16-20. 

1895,  Denver,  Col.,  September  14-18. 

1896,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  26-30. 

1897,  Austin,  Tex.,  December  2-6. 

1898,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  15-20. 

1899,  Adjourned  Congress  New  Orleans,  La.,  January  21-24. 

1899,  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  23-27. 

1900,  Cleveland,  0.,  September  22-26. 

1901,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  9-13. 

1902,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  13-17. 

1903,  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  3-8. 

1904,  Quincy,  111.,  October  15-19. 

Of  these  it  will  be  noticed  five  were  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
seven  in  the  Middle  States,  three  west  of  the  Mississippi,  five 
in  the  South,  and  one  in  Canada,  so  that  the  influence  of  the 
Congress  was  widely  extended,  and  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  criminal  classes  is  visible  wherever  it  went. 

To  the  cursory  visitor  coming  in  from  time  to  time  to  listen 
to  the  discussions  of  the  Congress,  it  may  have  seemed  that 
there  was  little  unity  of  faith  among  its  members ;  and  hearing 
them  refuse  to  pass  any  resolutions  endorsing  any  special  propo- 
sitions pertaining  to  penology,  he  may  have  concluded  that  the 
Congress  has  no  convictions  upon  which  we  are  agreed.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  National  Prison  Con- 
gress does  not  meet  to  formulate  penological  dogmas,  but  to 
exchange  experiences  and  consider  remedies.  We  consider 
all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  believing  that 
the  evolution  of  time  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  de- 
termine better  than  resolutions  what  is  enduring  and  true. 
Still  it  would  not  be  wise  to  conclude  that  the  Congress  does 
not  believe  anything ;  on  the  contrary  it  would  be  easy  to  form- 
ulate a  creed  of  more  than  thirty-nine  articles  upon  which  we 
are  an  absolute  unit  in  our  convictions.  But  so  long  as  human 
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conclusions  are  fallible,  we  desire  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion of  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  any  modifications  that  time 
may  bring  to  our  knowledge. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  since  its 
organization,  it  is  easy  to  indicate  what  its  convictions  are, 
and  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  Take,  for  example,  "the 
moral  and  religious  care  of  prisoners ; ' '  the  members  of  the 
Congress  believe  in  both  with  absolute  unanimity.  They  know 
that  prison  reform,  as  now  understood  in  the  world,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Christianity,  as  certainly  as  the  oak  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  acorn,  and  that  all  future  growth  and  progress 
must  be  rooted  in  the  teachings  of  the  Divine  Nazarene.  They 
may  differ  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  bringing  these  precepts 
to  bear  upon  prisoners,  but  as  to  its  necessity  there  is  no 
question. 

So  with  education  in  all  its  lines,  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  necessity,  and  they  believe  that  under  its  in- 
fluence the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  a  large  majority 
of  prisoners  within  the  formative  period  of  life  may  be  re- 
turned to  liberty  as  law-abiding  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

So  again  upon  the  subject  of  prison  labor  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  us  as  to  its  necessity.  Without  it  there 
can  be  no  proper  discipline,  or  progress,  or  reformation,  or 
intelligent  prison  administration.  Yfe  believe  also  that  prison 
labor  has  no  appreciable  effect  on  free  labor,  either  in  the  price 
of  products  or  wages.  How  can  it  have  when  the  product  of 
convict  labor  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  free  labor 
in  the  same  industries  is  less  than  2  per  cent.,  and  the  total 
product  of  convict  labor  as  compared  with  the  total  product 
of  free  labor  is  only  fifty-four  one-lmndredths  of  1  per  cent.? 
As  to  the  system  of  labor,  there  is  doubtless  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  us,  but  that  is  only  a  matter  of  detail,  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
prison  is  built,  and  the  class  of  prisoners  to  be  employed.  In 
Ohio,  where  we  are  grading  our  prisoners  so  as  to  have  life 
prisoners  and  incorrigibles  in  one  prison  and  young  men  under 
thirty,  convicted  of  their  first  offense,  in  another,  we  are  in- 
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clined  to  adopt  for  the  first  prison  that  system  that  will  make 
the  most  money  for  the  State,  and  in  the  second  whatever  sys- 
tem will  most  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

In  our  reformatory  for  boys  and  in  our  reformatory  for  girls 
we  consider  the  question  the  same  as  in  our  common  schools, 
no  more  and  no  less.  In  the  matter  of  prison  labor,  however, 
we  are  satisfied  that  more  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration than  upon  the  system  adopted.  Under  an  ineffi- 
cient partisan  administration,  where  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner  has  no  place,  the  contract  system  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  for  it  will  make  money  without  any  risk;  but  if  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  to  be  the  main  object,  then  some 
other  system  must  be  adopted,  and  trained  officers  and  a  civil 
service  administration  is  a  necessity. 

In  the  matter  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  National 
Prison  Congress  is  steadily  and  surely  growing  up  to  the  con- 
viction of  its  absolute  necessity,  if  any  great  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  conviction  has  already  been  reached,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  sentences  of  young  men  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  convicted  of  their  first  offense.  It  believes  also 
that  prisoners  who  have  indicated  by  a  third. conviction  that 
they  are  incorrigibly  criminal,  should  be  sentenced  for  life, 
and  should  not  be  paroled,  at  least  till  they  have  served  the 
maximum  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  crime  for  which  they 
have  been  convicted.  I  am  very  sure  also  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely unanimous  in  the  belief  that  partisan  politics  should  be 
entirely  eliminated  from  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions. 

In  the  matter  of  city  and  county  jails,  the  National  Prison 
Congress  has  never  had  but  one  opinion,  and  its  belief  is  that 
the  average  American  jail  is  an  offense  against  God  and  hu- 
manity and  that  no  large  reduction  in  checking  the  rising  tide 
of  crime  can  be  had  until  it  is  abolished.  We  believe  there  is 
but  one  efficient  remedy,  and  that  is  the  absolute  separation  of 
prisoners,  so  that  no  prisoner  shall  come  in  contact  with  any 
other  prisoner.  In  Ohio  we  are  building  all  our  new  jails  to 
secure  this  result.  We  believe  also  that  the  county  jail  should 
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be  solely  a  place  of  detention  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial, 
who,  upon  conviction,  should  be  sent  to  prisons  or  workhouses. 
This  list  of  discussions  and  conclusions  by  the  Prison  Con- 
gress could  be  largely  extended,  but  time  will  not  permit ;  but 
to  all  interested  in  the  subjects  considered  and  desiring  further 
information,  we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  its  ses- 
sions with  the  assurance  of  a  cordial  welcome  to  all  who  may 

come. 

\ 

Judge  Reese — I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  punishment.  I  believe  our  criminal  laws  are  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  for  the  reformation  of  men.  When 
we  have  got  that  far,  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 

The  President  of  our  organization,  Mr.  Albert  Garvin,  an 
excellent  man  and  a  good  speaker,  could  have  told  you  how 
this  is  to  be  accomplished;  but  he  has  been  detained  by  the 
washouts  on  the  railroads  and  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  unable  to  get  to  us.  However,  the  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
Milligan,  has  his  paper  and  I  have  pleasure  in  now  introduc- 
ing him. 

The  President 's  address  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Milligan. 


TWO  PARTIAL  FAILURES  IN  PRISON  REFORM. 

BY  PRESIDENT   ALBERT   GARVIN. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  purposes  of  this  organization 
are  both  critical  and  constructive,  and  that  defects  must  be 
clearly  recognized  before  the  remedy  may  be  applied,  I  venture 
briefly  to  discuss  the  partial  failure  in  the  administration  of 
two  prison  reform  policies. 

The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to  allude  first  is  the  inde- 
terminate-sentence system.  It  is  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that, 
although  this  system  is  fundamentally  sound  and  inherently 
righteous,  the  results  of  its  practical  operation  fall  far  short 
of  the  reasonable  hopes  of  its  friends. 
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The  obstacles  which  are  encountered  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  reform  are  serious.  Judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys, 
sometimes  wedded  to  precedent  rather  than  to  progress,  are 
generally  hostile  to  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
and  are  not  inclined  to  sympathize  with  the  methods  on  which 
it  is  based  and  which  it  seeks  to  apply.  Moreover,  legislatures 
are  frequently  timid  about  enacting  logical  indeterminate-sen- 
tence laws,  and  consequently  much  of  the  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  too  restricted  to  permit  the  reform  to  operate  on 
liberal  lines.  In  only  one  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  the 
limitations  of  the  sentence  determined  by  the  statute;  in  all 
other  States  where  the  system  has  been  established  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  terms  are,  under  various  restrictions,  fixed 
in  the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

Having  to  contend  with  hesitant  legislatures  and  with  an 
unsympathetic  judiciary,  the  operation  of  the  indeterminate- 
sentence  system  is  naturally  far  from  satisfactory.  In  repeated 
cases  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  terms  of  the  sentence  is  so  short  that  no  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  work  out  the  principle  and  to  give  the 
policy  a  fair  test  is  provided.  Indeterminate  sentences  which 
range  from  a  year  to  fifteen  months  or  from  two  years  to  two 
years  and  a  day  are  not  infrequent  in  some  States.  Indefinite 
in  theory,  such  sentences  are  definite  in  substance.  They  nul- 
lify the  spirit  of  the  law,  narcotize  its  purpose  and  minimize 
its  usefulness. 

With  the  co-operation  of  legislatures  and  of  courts  and  with 
the  exercise  of  sense  and  caution  on  the  part  of  parole  boards, 
the  indeterminate-sentence  system  is  capable  of  being  su- 
premely valuable.  Without  those  essential  influences  it  is 
bound  to  be  only  partially  successful  at  the  best  and  wholly 
abortive  at  the  worst.  I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  make 
the  system  really  useful  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  maximum 
and  minimum  sentences  automatically  fixed  by  statute.  The 
argument  which  is  employed  against  such  legislation  is  that 
under  it  no  inducement  is  offered  to  an  accused  person  to  plead 
guilty  in  hope  of  getting  a  light  sentence  and  consequently 
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that  the  expense  of  additional  trials,  with  perhaps  the  neces- 
sity of  more  judges,  is  imposed  on  the  commonwealth.  This 
contention  is  not  verified  by  the  logic  of  events  in  the  State 
where  the  law  determines  the  minimum  and  maximum  sen- 
tences, and  even  if  it  were  verified,  the  dollar  mark,  important 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  feature  of  the  problem  that  is  entitled 
to  consideration. 

As  a  reformative  influence  on  the  convict,  as  an  agency  of 
social  protection,  and  as  a  curb  on  the  habitual  offender,  the 
indeterminate  sentence  has  great  potential  value,  but  the  re- 
gretable  fact  that  only  a  few  possibilities  of  the  system  have 
been  achieved  must  be  faced.  Legislation  fashioned  on  broad 
lines  and  administration  fashioned  on  sympathetic  lines  are 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  policy,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  my  belief  that  the  definite  sentence  is  preferable  to  the 
crude  and  narrow  indeterminate-sentence  scheme  which  is  now 
in  operation  in  various  States. 

The  other  topic  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the  reformatory 
system.  Beginning  with  the  great  institution  started  at  Elmira 
in  1876,  twelve  States  have  established  reformatories  for  young 
adult  criminals. 

Have  these  institutions  as  a  whole  redeemed  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  their  champions?  Candor  compels  a  reluctant 
negative.  Speaking  broadly,  their  success  has  been  small 
rather  than  sweeping,  partial  rather  than  pronounced.  Dis- 
claiming any  purpose  to  draw  a  wholesale  indictment,  I  hasten 
to  say  that  in  individual  cases  a  considerable  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  attained,  but  the  painful  fact  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  things  hoped  for  has  been  transformed  into  things  done 
is  hardly  open  to  successful  challenge. 

What  is  the  matter?  Does  it  lie  in  the  system  of  commit- 
ments or  in  the  methods  of  administration?  In  both,  perhaps. 

In  order  to  achieve  large  results  it  is  essential  to  have  the 
population  of  a  reformatory  confined  to  offenders  who  are 
likely  to  be  responsive  to  reformatory  treatment.  Commitment 
to  reformatory  institutions  should  be  limited  to  first  offenders. 
Delinquents  who  have  previously  been  convicted  of  serious 
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crime  should  certainly  be  excluded.  And  yet  in  a  recent  report 
of  a  famous  reformatory  it  is  stated  that  practically  50  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  had  served  terms  in  jails,  workhouses,  re- 
formatories and  prisons.  In  at  least  one  reformatory  I  have 
seen  inmates  who  had  attained  the  Psalmist's  allotted  life  limit 
of  three  score  years  and  ten — an  age  far  beyond  that  at  which 
reformatory  agencies  are  likely  to  prove  effective.  Indeed,  a 
recent  report  of  that  institution  showed  not  less  than  nineteen 
inmates  who  were  on  the  sunset  side  of  seventy  years.  More- 
over, various  reformatories  lack  a  proper  system  of  transfer 
to  other  institutions  of  inmates  who  are  shown  to  be  incor- 
rigible or  who  are  more  detrimental  to  the  reformatory  than  the 
reformatory  is  beneficial  to  them.  To  many  State  reformatories 
only  felons  are  admitted,  but  the  wisdom  of  that  limitation  is 
open  to  serious  doubt.  The  average  felon  was  first  a  misde- 
meanant, and  the  manufacture  of  felons  might  perhaps  be 
cured  to  some  extent  by  the  application  of  reformatory  meth- 
ods to  misdemeanants. 

Under  present  conditions  of  administration  some  reforma- 
tories, apart  from  the  lower  average  age  of  the  inmates,  are 
little  different  from  regular  prisons.  Several  reformatories  are 
operated  on  a  basis  of  revenue  only,  or  nearly  so.  Indeed,  I  am 
told  of  a  few  instances  in  which  the  average  daily  earnings  of 
the  inmates  of  the  reformatory  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
convicts  of  the  State  prison  of  the  same  commonwealth.  In 
these  reformatories  men  are  worked  on  piece-price  contracts, 
with  practically  no  other  view  than  income.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  reformatory  institutions,  I  think,  have  established 
trade  schools,  with  revenue  as  a  secondary  consideration.  These 
conditions  indicate  that  in  several  States  the  true  spirit  of  the 
reformatory  policy  is  absent,  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
a  reformatory  is  either  perverted  or  only  dimly  recognized  and 
that  the  methods  of  administration  are  faulty. 

Again,  the  average  time  served  on  parole  by  the  inmates 
of  various  reformatories  prior  to  receiving  an  absolute  dis- 
charge is  reported  not  to  exceed  six  months.  That  period  is 
not  sufficiently  extended  to  demonstrate  the  purpose  and  ability 
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of  the  prisoner  to  cast  off  his  anti-social  habits  and  to  lead  a 
law-abiding  life.  Insistence  on  exemplary  conduct  during  con- 
ditional release  is  essential,  and  the  adoption  of  rigorous  meas- 
ures to  secure  the  return  of  violators  of  the  terms  of  parole 
can  not  be  urged  too  strongly.  I  regret  to  say  that  only  four 
reformatories  have  taken  advantage  of  the  free  offer  of  the 
New  York  State  criminal  bureau  at  Albany  to  file  cards  of 
Bertillon  measurements  and  have  furnished  the  data  which 
will  insure  the  delinquent's  identification  in  case  he  is  again 
convicted  and  committed  to  another  penal  institution  in  which 
the  Bertillon  system  is  used.  The  bureau  at  Albany,  which  is 
conducted  by  Prison  Superintendent  Collins,  has  now  on  file 
75,000  cards  of  identification. 

The  reformatory  principle  is  rational,  sensible  and  helpful. 
With  the  classes  of  persons  eligible  to  commitment  wisely  re- 
stricted, with  scientific  methods  of  administration  applied,  with 
constant  and  intelligent  employment  provided,  and  with 
schools  of  trade  and  of  letters  in  operation,  reformatories  are 
certain  to  be  restraining  and  healing  agencies  of  large  value 
in  the  ethical  reconstruction  of  morally  undervitalized  young 
men.  It  is  well  to  recognize  that  a  genuine  reformatory,  op- 
erated on  broad  and  basic  lines,  involves  substantial  expendi- 
ture by  the  State,  but  the  investment  is  reasonably  certain  to 
yield  a  dividend  of  social  betterment. 

I  am  no  pessimist.  Nobody  who  has  noted  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  penal  administration  can  fail  to  be 
an  optimist.  There  is  a  saying  that  the  good  is  a  great  enemy 
of  the  best.  If  the  indeterminate-sentence  system  has  achieved 
good  it  has  not  achieved  its  best.  If  reformatories  have  ac- 
complished good  they  have  not  accomplished  their  best.  It 
is  only  by  taking  an  occasional  inventory  of  defects  that  faults 
may  be  corrected,  progress  promoted  and  the  best  results  at- 
tained. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  a  reception,  with  music, 
was  held  in  the  church  parlors. 

The  conference  adjourned  at  9 :30  p.  m. 


CONFERENCE  SERMON. 
Sunday  Morning,  October  22,  1905. 


THE  BENEFICENCE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

BY    REV.    H.    C.    SWEARINGEN,   D.  D. 
Text,  Acts  10:38:— "Who  went  about  doing  good." 

It  was  just  as  natural  for  Jesus  Christ  to  do  good  as  it  is  for 
flowers  to  bloom  and  birds  to  sing'  and  the  sun  to  shine.  He 
did  good  because  He  was  good.  His  outward  beneficence  was 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  His  inward  benevolence,  His 
good  deeds  the  fruit  of  His  good  will. 

In  Christ's  doing  good  is  revealed  one  of  the  secrets  of  His 
power  among  men.  He  has  earned  for  Himself  the  title  of 
"Great  Teacher,"  and  He  did  reveal  the  meaning  of  life,  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  reach  of  human  destiny  with  a  simplicity 
and  an  authority  which  lift  Him  out  of  all  comparison  with 
others  who  have  touched  these  great  themes;  but  noble  senti- 
ments and  right  doctrines  of  themselves  would  never  have  given 
Him  the  ascendency  which  He  enjoys.  A  teacher  and  an  ideal- 
ist may  excite  our  admiration,  and  even  inspire  within  us  those 
higher  strivings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  but  he  will 
scarcely  win  our  love.  Jesus  is  the  world 's  Christ ;  He  is  near 
to  us  and  we  trust  Him;  there  is  between  us  the  touch  of 
personal  affection  because  He  put  His  message  into  concrete 
form  and  impressed  it  upon  us  through  the  medium  of  loving 
example.  He  taught  that  which  He  would  have  us  do  by  Him- 
self doing  it.  His  career  is  epitomized  in  this  text,  "Who  went 
about  doing  good." 

Christ  was  not  concerned  about  greatness.  Goodness  was 
His  watchword ;  and  therein  lies  a  deep  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  way  to  a  priceless  blessing.  Christ  came  into  the  world 
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for  the  purpose  of  lifting  men  up,  of  giving  to  the  race  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  unity,  of  making  mankind  a  brotherhood, 
and  how  could  He  better  have  accomplished  these  great  ends? 
Greatness  is  a  separating  element.  It  draws  among  men  lines 
of  cleavage.  It  belongs  to  the  few;  to  extend  it  widely  is  to 
destroy  it  by  reducing  it  to  commonness.  Greatness  is  a  use- 
ful and  an  important  social  factor,  but  it  is  scarcely  a  bond  of 
brotherhood;  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mass  of  humanity. 
Had  Christ 's  superiority  been  due  merely  to  the  quality  of  His 
mind,  or  the  firmness  of  His  will,  or  to  a  genius  for  organiza- 
tion, the  degree  of  His  pre-eminence  would  have  measured  the 
distance  between  Him  and  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 
But  goodness  is  the  heritage  of  the  humble.  Goodness  is  pos- 
sible to  all,  and  Christ,  in  making  it  the  goal  of  life,  has  brought 
Himself  near  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  By  it  He  has  made 
Himself  imitable.  Human  life  of  every  grade  has  been  digni- 
fied and  elevated  by  the  knowledge  that  His  excellences  are 
possible  to  every  one.  And  this  brings  us  together.  It  puts 
all  on  one  platform.  The  varied  and  almost  measureless  dif- 
ferences in  natural  gifts  are  lost  in  the  sense  of  unity  begotten 
by  this  common  aim  and  common  possibility  which  Christ  has 
set  before  us.  The  purpose  to  do  good,  filling  all  hearts  and 
revealing  Christ's  spiritual  kinship  with  us,  is  one  of  the  bonds 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  man's  brotherhood.  That  Christ 
sounded  this  note  is  but  another  instance  of  His  simple  orig- 
inality and  of  His  power  to  touch  the  depths  of  life.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  makes  greatness  its  ideal,  and  the  few  to 
whom  it  is  possible  pursue  it  with  a  passion  which  consumes 
often  the  finer  elements  of  character;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ 
seeks  goodness.  The  distinction  is  a  vital  one,  for  therein  is 
uncovered  the  whole  vast  range  which  stretches  between  the 
kingdom  of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

What  higher  witness  to  the  unifying  power  of  goodness  and 
to  its  noble  inspirations  could  be  asked  than  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  the  organization  which  you  represent?  You  are 
banded  together  to  do  good  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and 
your  efforts  show  that  you  regard  the  obligations  of  goodness 
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as  opening  a  door  of  hope  not  only  to  yourselves  and  to  others 
who  are  in  the  walks  of  honorable  life,  but  also  to  the  morally 
delinquent  and  to  the  dangerous  wards  of  the  State.  You  set 
before  them  the  ideal  of  a  righteous  life  because  you  look  upon 
them  as  your  brothers  who  need  your  help  and  whose  possi- 
bilities, under  God,  no  man  can  measure.  Underlying  the 
work  of  your  Association  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  Christ's 
program. 

As  you,  therefore,  are  trying  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him 
"who  went  about  doing  good,"  may  it  not  be  profitable  to 
inquire  as  to  some  of  the  means  which  He  employed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  ? 

First  in  order,  and  by  no  means  least  in  importance,  was  His 
unfailing  faith  in  mankind.  No  one  ever  thought  so  well  of 
men.  When  the  weakness  and  unreliableness  of  human  nature 
have  caused  us  to  doubt,  or  when  its  faithlessness  has  dealt  us 
a  blow  which  sends  us  reeling  to  the  verge  of  cynicism,  how 
refreshing  and  stimulating  it  is  to  turn  to  these  gospels  and 
note  the  bearing  of  Him  who  was  far  more  sensitive  to  evil 
than  any  of  us  possibly  can  be,  and  who  visited  upon  it  His 
unsparing  condemnation,  yet  still  believed  in  men  with  a  faith 
which  could  not  be  disturbed  by  the  basest  wickedness.  Not 
only  did  He  have  hope  for  mankind  in  general,  but  He  taught 
the  value  of  the  very  persons  whose  viciousness  had  made 
them  outcasts  from  society.  In  His  thought  the  image  of  God 
upon  the  nature  of  man  is  an  ineffaceable  impress,  and  when 
He  looks  upon  the  desolations  of  a  life  that  has  been  wrecked 
by  wickedness  He  views  them  as  we  would  regard  the  ruins  of 
some  splendid  temple  in  the  broken  recesses  of  which  are  con- 
cealed priceless  treasures. 

It  is  only  in  this  temper  that  any  one  can  do  good.  The 
first  requisite  for  helping  men  is  to  believe  in  them.  And  there 
are  in  them  so  much  ingratitude  and  unworthiness,  so  much 
downright  wrong,  that,  unless  our  faith  in  them  be  deeply 
rooted  and  abiding,  we  shall  give  over  the  task  of  reclaiming 
them  before  we  have  well  begun.  It  was  only  such  an  uncon- 
querable faith  which  carried  Jesus  through  those  months  of 
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growing  opposition,  through  the  sad  experience  of  rejection 
by  His  countrymen,  through  Gethsemane  with  its  sorrows  and 
Calvary  with  its  shame,  and  left  Him  on  the  threshold  of  death 
at  men's  hands  still  firm  in  His  confidence  that  they  were 
worth  saving  and  that  they  could  be  saved.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  He  has  won  the  heart  of  the  world?  Millions  bowing  at 
His  feet  and  laying  before  Him  their  best  treasures  are  the 
justification  of  that  confidence  and  its  abundant  reward. 

Reverence  for  weak  and  ruined  manhood  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  Christian  attainments.  In  the  stirring  competitions  of  life 
are  many  influences  which  lead  us  to  put  a  premium  on 
strength.  Life  in  its  most  interesting  phases  is  a  battle  of  the 
strong.  We  do  honor  to  vigorous  intellect  and  commanding 
will  and  unshaken  rectitude,  and  must  go  to  Christ  for  the 
higher  sentiment  of  holy  regard  for  weakness.  It  is  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  sentiment.  Heathenism  knows  nothing  of  it. 
Even  science,  with  its  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  would  destroy 
it,  except  it  be  guided  by  the  higher  motive  which  Christ  in- 
culcates. 

One  of  the  excellences  of  Christ's  respect  for  frail  humanity 
was  its  contagiousness.  His  own  faith  was  so  genuine  and 
persuasive  that  He  made  men  believe  in  themselves.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  render  to  any  one  a  service  higher  than  this. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  in  this  presence  where  are 
gathered  so  many  whose  duties  bring  them  into  contact  with 
those  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  opportunities  that 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  hindrances  to  your  work  is  the 
loss  of  self-regard  and  that  corroding  sense  of  hopelessness 
which,  if  they  be  not  removed,  condemn  those  whom  you 
would  help  to  continue  in  the  downward  way.  Despair  is  the 
gateway  to  ruin,  utter  and  irrevocable ;  hope,  the  shining  path 
that  leads  to  the  light.  And  Christ  taught  men  their  worth, 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  their  own  sonship,  taught  them  the 
value  of  the  soul,  showed  them  the  real  meaning  of  life,  how 
it  was  possible  to  gather  up  its  broken  threads,  how  He  dealt 
with  their  guilty  past  and  was  beseeching  them  now  to  set 
their  faces  forward;  and  He  did  it  so  sincerely  and  with  such 
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winning  enthusiasm  that  He  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them 
something  of  His  own  hopefulness  and  in  firing  them  with  the 
purpose  to  strive  toward  the  mark  which  He  had  set  for  them. 
And  for  inspiration  to  such  a  service,  to  a  faith  in  humanity 
which  hopes  on  and  labors  on,  which  shows  in  our  faces  and 
sounds  in  our  speech,  and  is  felt  even  in  the  firm  kindnesses 
of  wholesome  discipline  until  at  last  it  kindles  the  fires  of  re- 
spect and  hope  in  the  breasts  even  of  fallen  men — for  such  an 
inspiration  we  must  go  to  Him  who  refused  to  despair  of  any 
one,  who  said  to  an  embezzler  whose  heart  had  been  touched : 
"This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,"  and  to  a  self-con- 
fessed robber  and  murderer,  at  the  last  moment  broken  in 
penitence  :  ' '  Today  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise. ' '  This 
is  no  weak  sentimentalism  which  excuses  men  for  wrongdoing 
and  helps  them  to  make  excuses  for  themselves.  In  Christ  it 
shows  itself  consistent  with  the  sternest  righteousness  and  with 
a  resolute  purpose  to  visit  upon  such  as  violate  the  moral  order 
of  society  swift  and  sure  punishment.  But  it  is  a  confidence 
which  still  counts  humanity  of  value  and  salvable  after  the 
stigma  of  crime  has  been  set  upon  its  forehead.  A  diamond 
carelessly  tossed  aside  and  swept  up  with  the  refuse  of  the 
street  is  still  a  jewel.  No  doubt  there  are  discouraging  features 
of  the  work  which  you  are  trying  to  do  of  which  we,  who  are 
not  intimately  connected  with  it,  know  nothing.  No  doubt 
your  hopes  sometimes  languish  and  your  hearts  are  tempted 
by  the  un worthiness  of  those  whom  you  would  lift  up.  You 
who  are  laboring  for  the  classes  which  are  a  menace  to  good 
order,  you  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  weakness  and  the 
desperate  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  will  need,  as  we  all 
need,  to  sit  daily  at  the  feet  of  Him  "who  went  about  doing 
good,"  refusing  to  be  turned  from  His  purpose  by  ingratitude 
or  reproach  or  by  undeserved  ignominy  heaped  upon  Him 
mountain  high,  and  who  at  the  crisis  of  His  tragic  taking  oft' 
spread  over  His  tormentors  the  mantle  of  heavenly  charity: 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Another  factor,  account  of  which  must  be  taken  when  esti- 
mating Christ's  power  to  reclaim  men,  was  His  personal  sym- 
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pathy.  We  lay  emphasis  on  the  personal  element.  There  is 
in  the  world  sympathy  sufficient  to  do  great  good  if  only  it 
were  conveyed  in  the  right  way.  The  Christian  sentiments  of 
humanity  have  so  permeated  our  civilization  that  misfortune 
of  any  kind  awakens  a  feeling  of  kindliness  and  tenderness 
toward  those  affected  by  it.  The  difficulty  is  that  this  feeling 
does  not  always  find  proper  expression ;  often  it  has  no  expres- 
sion at  all.  Too  much  of  our  philanthropy  is  by  proxy.  It  is 
a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  write  one's  check  with  which 
to  buy  bread  for  the  poor,  but  quite  a  different  thing  for  one's 
self  to  go  to  the  home  of  the  poor  and  sweeten  the  gift  with 
the  fragrance  of  personal  kindness,  showing  the  needy  that 
this  is  a  brother's  deed  and  not  a  gratuity  which  the  full 
tosses  to  the  hungry.  A  man  may,  out  of  a  general  feeling  for 
humanity,  give  largely  of  his  treasures  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  and  yet  have  no  desire  to  meet  or  exchange  a  word 
with  any  one  of  the  individuals  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be 
helping.  He  wishes  his  part  of  the  transaction  to  end  with  his 
gift.  Charity  such  as  this  is  very  like  faith  without  works. 
"Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  have 
not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  As  our  life  is  lived  at  pres- 
ent, with  duties  crowding  upon  the  heels  of  time,  usually  it  is 
far  easier  to  give  our  money  than  it  is  to  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  give  ourselves  with  the  warm  and  stimulating  touch 
of  brotherliness,  yet  frequently  the  latter  is  the  real  need.  I 
am  a  believer  in  organized  charity.  As  society  is  at  present 
constituted  it  seems  to  be  a  necessity.  Yet  if  organized  char- 
ity ever  breaks  down,  which  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  not  do,  it 
probably  will  be  at  this  point.  This  is,  at  least,  one  of  its  most 
pressing  and  perplexing  problems.  It  requires  such  wisdom 
and  care  for  the  administration  of  the  right  kind  of  help  and 
for  distinguishing  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  who 
would  prey  upon  the  tenderness  of  the  public,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  our  charity  should  not  tend  to  become  institu- 
tional in  its  spirit,  losing  in  a  measure  the  personal  element. 
Every  charitable  society  recognizes  this  defect,  and  is  striving 
earnestly  to  remedy  it.  I  doubt  not  that  this  matter  has  espe- 
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cially  difficult  features  for  you  who  are  laboring  to  uplift 
those  who  must  be  made  to  feel  at  the  same  time  the  heaviness 
of  the  State's  righteous  hand. 

Now  here,  as  elsewhere,  Christ  is  our  guide.  It  is  said  of 
Him  that  "He  knew  what  was  in  man";  and  one  of  the  things 
that  He  knew  about  man  was  that  he  can  be  redeemed  by  the 
power  of  human  sympathy  when  nothing  else  will  reach  him. 
He  knew  also  that  without  sympathy  every  other  means  will 
prove  futile.  With  Jesus  human  brotherhood  was  not  an  in- 
tellectual formula,  nor  a  mere  social  theory.  It  was  a  working 
platform — not  something  to  be  hoped  for  and  dreamed  about, 
but  a  reality  to  be  at  once  exemplified  in  His  life  and  responsi- 
bility for  its  exemplification  placed  on  every  life.  Accordingly 
He  gave  His  own  heart  to  men  without  measure.  The  Apostle 
Paul  makes  a  statement  concerning  Him  which  one  may  read 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  heavenly  love  and  not  exhaust  its 
meaning:  "He  gave  Himself  for  us."  He  gave  no  one  money. 
He  had  none  to  give.  But  He  bestowed  something  of  infinitely 
greater  value.  He  had  no  organization,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  have  none ;  but  it  shows  how  personal 
was  the  work  that  He  did  for  men.  He  "went  about  doing 
good" — went  about  from  place  to  place,  through  the  valleys 
and  among  the  hills,  in  town  and  country,  meeting  every- 
where those  who  needed  Him,  and  helping  them  personally, 
directly,  and  with  a  kindness  that  moved  the  guilty  to  peni- 
tence and  filled  all  with  a  yearning  to  be  themselves  like  that 
great-hearted,  godly  One  who  pitied  their  misfortunes.  Phari- 
sees might  declaim  and  scribes  teach,  but  this  brother's  hand 
reached  down  to  the  fallen  and  did  more  than  all  to  lift  them 
up.  It  is  a  great  lesson.  There  is  a  power  in  sympathy,  and  he 
who  would  do  good  must  learn  the  lesson,  and  he  must  learn 
it  from  Christ.  No  one  hated  sin  as  He  hated  it,  yet  none  had 
such  compassion  for  sinners.  None  wept  for  them  as  He  wept ; 
none  prayed  for  them  as  He  prayed ;  none  died  for  them  as  He 
died.  Why  have  others  not  sought  the  shadows  of  Gethsemane 
and  there  sweat  blood  for  humanity?  Because  none  but  Jesus 
is  capable  of  such  sympathy;  into  no  other  heart  could  be 
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poured  the  ocean  of  a  world 's  sorrow.  And  this  pre-eminence 
in  sympathy  has  made  Him  pre-eminent  in  power.  His  feeling 
in  His  own  bosom  the  guilt  and  the  disgrace  of  a  broken  life 
has  fitted  Him  to  be  its  Redeemer. 

There  is  in  the  gospels  a  beautiful  story  which  appeals  to 
me  with  deepening  pathos.  It  is  of  the  father  who  brought 
his  demoniac  boy  to  Jesus  that  He  might  heal  him,  and  found 
that  the  Master  had  gone  up  into  the  mountain  with  the  three 
favored  disciples.  It  proved  to  be  the  mountain  of  transfigura- 
tion. The  father  applies  to  the  remaining  nine  disciples,  who 
attempt  to  heal  his  son  and  fail.  Perhaps  he  had  come  to  Jesus 
as  a  last  resort,  and  this  experience  adds  another  weight,  the 
heaviest  of  all,  to  his  load  of  disappointment.  He  resolves  to 
spend  the  night  there.  A  sleepless  night  it  is ;  that  poor  boy 
is  imaged  on  his  weary  brain.  As  the  day  breaks  the  Master 
is  seen  approaching  and  with  Him  His  three  companions,  mute, 
wondering,  radiant,  fresh  from  the  glory  that  had  kindled  in 
the  mountain  fastness  its  heavenly  light.  This  father  hastens 
toward  them.  In  hurried  sentences  he  relates  to  Jesus  the 
story  of  his  misfortune  and  his  failures,  and  then  entreats  Him, 
"If  Thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us  and  help 
us."  Us!  Have  compassion  on  us.  That  father  was  not  a 
demoniac.  He  was  well  except  for  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
But  his  own  precious  child  was  stricken,  and  his  fatherly  love 
and  sympathy  so  enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  child 
that  the  boy's  affliction  became  his  own.  "Have  compassion 
on  us,  and  help  us."  Ah,t  when  we  have  found  this  mighty 
secret,  when  heavenly  love  is  so  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  that 
human  brotherhood  becomes  with  us  a  reality,  when  we  can  go 
to  some  man  in  the  gutter  or  behind  prison  bars  and  so  feel 
our  kinship  with  him  that  his  misfortune  weighs  upon  our 
spirits,  enabling  us  to  say, ' '  0  God,  have  compassion  on  us,  and 
help  us, ' '  we  shall  hold  in  our  hands  the  key  to  his  deliverance. 

I  would  that  time  permitted  reference  to  another  quality 
which  enabled  Jesus  to  do  good,  namely,  His  patience.  To  be 
misunderstood  as  Jesus  was  by  His  own  friends,  to  labor  on, 
teaching  grown  men  as  one  would  teach  children,  and  yet 
never  becoming  discouraged  or  impatient  with  them,  is,  it 
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seems  to  me,  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  the  Master's 
character.  No  doubt  you  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  persons 
many  of  whom  have  a  warped  moral  vision,  who  may  not  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  simplest  ethical  principles,  in  whom  hered- 
ity and  ignorance  and  bad  environment  have  united  to  quench 
the  heavenly  flame.  And  to  do  good  to  such  persons  requires 
patience — patience  such  as  Jesus  exhibited  when  He  talked 
with  Nicodemus,  the  revered  teacher  in  Israel,  whose  eyes, 
nevertheless,  He  found  closed  to  first  spiritual  truths,  but 
whose  ignorance  He  treated  with  the  delicate  consideration 
which  one  might  show  toward  the  immaturity  of  a  child;  pa- 
tience such  as  Jesus  exhibited  toward  the  woman  at  the  well 
who  was  far  from  being  respectable,  but  too  dense,  morally, 
to  realize  her  condition,  yet  clinging  with  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic 
to  a  form  of  religion.  Jesus  turned  not  away  from  her,  but 
by  kindergarten  methods  touched  her  heart  and  led  her  forth 
step  by  step  to  a  higher  hope  and  a  wider  vision.  All  of  us 
need  in  our  efforts  to  bless  humanity  the  patience  which  Jesus 
showed  as  He  went  right  on  in  His  ministry,  working  without 
vindication  and  dying  without  it,  but  strong  in  His  faith  that 
it  would  come.  And  may  you  in  your  hard  service,  having 
chosen  a  way  that  you  know  to  be  right,  though  present  re- 
sults may  appear  meager  and  the  goal  of  your  efforts  far  off, 
have  patience  to  continue  unwearied  in  welldoing  unto  the  end. 
I  have  not  tried  to  tell  you  how  to  do  your  work.  I  would 
not  presume  to  do  that.  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  you  are  experts. 
But  I  have  tried  to  state  some  fundamental  principles  which 
must  guide  in  all  welldoing,  in  the  hope  that  the  contemplation 
of  them  today  may  prove  a  stimulus  in  your  work  and  that  the 
remembrance  of  them  hereafter  may  bring  faith  and  cheer 
to  your  weary  hearts  when  they  are  tempted  to  discourage- 
ment. I  have  set  before  you  as  the  pattern  of  your  service  Him 
"who  went  about  doing  good."  Would  it  be  presuming  did  I 
charge  you,  in  God's  holy  name,  to  set  Him  before  those  whom 
you  would  reclaim,  that  the  inspiration  of  His  example,  the 
virtue  of  His  blood  which  makes  atonement  for  sin  and  the 
power  of  His  overcoming  grace  may  cause  the  fallen  to  stand 
upright  and  the  prisoner  to  go  forth  free  ? 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Sunday  evening  session  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Garvin  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  choir  of  the  church.  President  Garvin  made  a 
short  talk,  reviewing  briefly  the  history  of  the  Association  and 
what  it  has  aimed  to  accomplish.  He  then  introduced  Dr. 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Asso- 
ciation. 

SOCIETY'S  DUTY  TO  THE  DELINQUENT. 

BY   SAMUEL  J.    BARROWS,    NEW   YORK   CITY. 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  a  man  should  be 
held  responsible  for  his  acts,  especially  the  man  who  has  been 
educated  into  responsibility.  Attention  has  also  been  called 
to  the  duties  society  owes  to  the  prisoner.  Both  of  these  ideas, 
the  idea  of  individual  responsibility  and  the  idea  of  social  re- 
sponsibility, were  well  stated  by  the  man,  St.  Paul,  after  whom 
this  church  was  named:  "Let  every  man  bear  his  own  bur- 
den." Let  every  one  bear  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts, 
that  is  the  thought.  And  then  again:  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burden  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ."  That  is  the  other 
thought.  The  National  Prison  Association  stands  for  both  of 
these  principles.  There  is  not  a  prison  warden  here  who  does 
not  hold  every  man  and  every  woman  in  his  institution  to  the 
highest  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  But  this  Association 
also  stands  for  the  idea  and  the  principle  of  social  responsi- 
bility, and  perhaps  its  greatest  and  most  important  work  is 
trying  to  awaken  a  new  social  conscience  in  the  world. 

The  question,  What  shall  we  do  with  the  weak  and  defective 
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— what  is  the  duty  of  society  toward  the  delinquent  ?  is  a  very 
old  one.  It  goes  back  a  great  many  centuries.  Socrates,  going 
into  the  court  one  day,  met  there  a  young  man,  and  he  said 
to  him,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  And  he  replied,  "I  have 
brought  a  charge  against  my  father."  "What  has  he  done?" 
asked  Socrates.  "He  employed  a  servant,  who  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  anger  killed  another  servant.  My  father  took  him 
and  bound  him  and  put  him  in  a  ditch  and  then  sent  to  Athens 
to  ask  the  exegete  what  he  should  do  about  it.  But  while  he 
was  waiting  for  the  reply — delays  of  the  law  are  proverbial — 
the  prisoner  died,  and  I  have  come  here  to  bring  an  indictment 
against  my  father  for  killing  this  slave.  My  friends  say,  Why, 
he  was  only  a  slave  and  he  had  murdered  somebody,  but  my 
father  was  guilty  of  his  death. ' ' 

That  was  about  four  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
They  had  begun  then  to  think  of  the  duty  of  society  toward 
the  prisoner.  Plato,  about  the  same  time,  said  that  we  are  not 
to  punish  the  erring  with  anger,  but  we  are  to  seek  to  correct 
them  and  improve  them.  Four  hundred  years  later  a  Jewish 
lawgiver  was  approached  by  a  number  of  men  who  brought 
to  him  an  offender  guilty  of  a  capital  offense  and  asked, 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  offender?  The  law  says  to  put 
the  offender  to  death;  there  is  no  other  appeal.  "No,"  said 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  "we  will  not  pardon  the  offense,  but 
we  will  save  the  offender."  The  answer  was  addressed  to  the 
judges,  or  would-be  judges,  who  came  there  rather  perhaps  to 
interrupt  the  lawgiver  than  to  condemn  the  offender.  They 
went  away  one  by  one  and  the  offender  went  away,  but  she 
went  away  not  without  hope,  not  without  inspiration,  not  with- 
out the  benediction  and  uplift  for  a  new  life  and  opportunity. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  you  will  find  a  state- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ  of  the  social  duty  toward  the  weak  and 
the  sick  and  the  prisoner.  Two  hundred  years  later  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  writing  a  letter,  says:  "There  are  different 
kinds  of  philanthropy  and  the  way  to  deal  with  the  imprisoned 
is  as  a  schoolmaster  deals  with  his  pupils — to  correct  them  so 
as  to  improve  them." 
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Coming  down  the  centuries  we  remember  the  motto  of  the 
Roman  Pope  wrho  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  punish  unless  you  also  improve  by  education.  Thus  all 
the  way  down  from  the  time  of  Plato  we  see  the  recognition 
of  this  great  and  true  principle.  Plato  and  Jesus,  and  Julian 
and  Clemens,  down  to  Beccaria  and  John  Howard,  taught  the 
great  truth  that  we  must  try  to  apply  the  forces  which  society 
may  command,  the  forces  of  intelligence,  of  discipline,  and  of 
love,  to  correct  rather  than  to  curse  and  to  condemn.  And 
yet  how  long  has  this  system  been  applied  without  accomplish- 
ing all  that  it  should?  How  long  it  has  taken  to  apply  it. 
Those  who  first  enunciated  it  were  leaders  and  seers;  but  dur- 
ing these  centuries  we  have  disregarded  this  great  principle, 
and  are  only  now  coming  to  embody  it  in  our  law. 

Is  it  strange  then  that  in  our  prison  systems  throughout  this 
country,  and  throughout  the  world,  we  have  two  tendencies — 
one  representing  the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  the 
idea  of  retaliation,  the  sense  of  personal  vengeance  transferred 
by  society  to  social  vengeance?  This  latter  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  most  of  our  laws  and  in  most  of  our  institutions.  On 
the  other  side,  and  struggling  against  it,  is  the  idea  that  society 
has  something  to  do,  that  it  should  save  rather  than  condemn, 
and  that  the  interests  of  society  against  the  criminal  and  the 
offender  can  best  be  protected  not  merely  by  repression  and 
prevention,  but  by  reformation.  And  so  we  have  a  reformatory 
system  as  well  as  a  deformatory  system.  I  shall  speak  tonight 
more  about  the  deformatory  system  and  on  the  duty  of  the 
social  conscience,  the  attitude  of  society  to  the  individual. 

How  does  the  deformatory  system  work?  Where  does  it 
begin?  It  begins  in  conditions  which  produce  crime,  which 
society  has  created  or  allows.  Our  cruelty  is  not  the  cruelty 
of  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  such  as  we  see  repre- 
sented in  Nuremberg,  where  every  form  and  instrument  of 
torture  was  used  to  extort  testimony  or  to  punish  the  offender. 
Our  cruelty  is  of  another  kind.  Ours  is  the  cruelty  of  neglect 
and  indifference,  the  cruelty  which  is  referred  to  in  the  beau- 
tiful hymn  which  we  have  heard  sung  this  evening,  in  the 
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prayer  that  we  need  to  offer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  "Lest  we 
forget ' ' — lest  we  forget  the  prisoner,  lest  we  are  cruel  through 
neglect  and  indifference. 

Let  us  see  how  it  works  in  my  native  city,  New  York.  Look 
at  a  few  conditions  that  prevail.  For  instance,  in  the  very 
part  of  the  city  in  which  I  was  born  there  are  now  300,000 
people  to  the  square  mile,  equal  to  six  cities  the  size  of  Lincoln. 
Is  it  at  all  strange  when  we  look  over  the  statistics  of  our  re- 
formatories and  our  prisons  that  we  find  the  greatest  number 
of  commitments  are  made  from  those  districts  where  there  is 
no  light,  no  air,  owing  to  this  terribly  crowded  condition; 
where  it  is  impossible  for  life  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
civilization  ?  Is  it  because  the  people  who  live  there  are  neces- 
sarily worse  than  those  who  live  uptown?  I  think  not.  I 
think  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  society  permits  these 
very  conditions  which  foster  crime.  When  the  mother  and  the 
father  are  away  at  work,  the  little  children  are  left  without 
even  a  day  nursery  to  which  to  send  them  or  other  suitable 
protection  for  them.  Owing  to  these  crowded  conditions  the 
boys  and  girls  do  not  have  what  I,  as  a  little  boy,  had  in  the 
same  district — room  to  play.  At  that  time  every  house  had  a 
strip  of  ground  in  front  of  it.  Now  the  houses  are  so  crowded 
together  that  the  boys  have  to  play  on  the  streets.  And  in 
days  past  they  have  been  picked  up,  taken  to  the  court  and 
sentenced  to  the  workhouse  simply  for  disorderly  conduct  on 
the  streets. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  population  increases  so  fast  that 
we  have  not  enough  schools  any  more  than  we  have  enough 
playgrounds.  In  New  York,  as  in  London,  we  have  begun  to 
take  down  old  blocks  of  houses  in  order  to  make  playgrounds. 
The  public  conscience  is  aroused  to  the  need  of  this  work. 

There  is  another  development  of  the  social  conscience  seen 
in  children's  courts.  I  shall  not  speak  of  these  in  detail  because 
we  shall  have  an  address  from  Judge  Lindsey  of  Colorado  on 
this  subject.  In  times  past  society  has  held  the  child  to  the 
same  standard  that  it  has  the  adult.  I  have  found  in  prisons 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  children  between  the  ages  of 
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twelve  and  sixteen  sentenced  under  the  law  applied  to  adults. 
Several  States  now  have  juvenile  courts.  What  is  the  result? 
The  statistics  show  that  75  per  cent,  more  children  can  be  saved 
from  crime  by  the  work  of  the  juvenile"  courts  than  have  been 
saved  by  sending  them  to  institutions.  That  means  that  up 
to  this  time  society  has  been  guilty  of  75  per  cent,  neglect  of 
duty.  There  must  be  a  reformatory  agency  at  work  in  the 
court;  the  principle  which  Jesus  Christ  invoked  must  be  ap- 
plied there,  and  through  that  will  come  a  moral  impulse  to  a 
better  life. 

I  sat  on  the  bench  one  day  with  one  of  the  judges  in  the  New 
York  Children's  Court  when  some  boys  were  brought  in  for 
the  offense  of  building  a  fire  in  the  street  the  night  of  election. 
When  I  was  a  boy  it  was  one  of  the  inalienable  privileges  to 
have  a  bonfire  the  night  after  election,  and  no  one  asked  where 
we  got  the  barrels  to  burn.  I  said  to  the  judge  who  was  trying 
this  little  lad:  "Fifty  years  ago  my  record  would  not  have 
borne  examination  for  such  an  offense. ' '  He  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Mine  would  not  either;"  and  there  we  had  our  little 
confessional  on  the  judge's  bench.  Society  is  developing  a 
social  conscience  toward  the  child. 

In  old  times  society  used  to  sentence  to  prison  men  who  were 
insane.  Now,  thank  heaven,  with  the  new  development  of  the 
social  conscience,  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  do  not 
imprison  insane  men  and  women.  We  do  not  hold  them  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  normal  man.  Society  has  come  to  recog- 
nize its  obligation  to  the  abnormal  man,  the  defective,  the  im- 
becile. So  with  reference  to  the  insane.  It  is  rare  for  a  man 
who  is  discovered  to  be  insane  to  be  judged  guilty.  When 
men  are  found  insane  in  prison  in  the  State  of  New  York  they 
are  put  in  a  separate  institution.  -We  have  made  that  much 
progress.  And  now  means  must  be  discovered  of  keeping  from 
going  into  prison  many  men  and  women  who  are  far  below 
the  line  of  normality,  who  are  feeble-minded  and  imbecile. 

Let  us  see  how  the  deformatory  system  works  in  institutions 
in  providing  conditions  which  produce  crime.  I  have  said  we 
have  two  tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  crime,  and  so  we  have 
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two  tendencies  in  institutions.  Some  are  named  reformatories, 
some  are  not  so  named  and  are  still  reformatories  in  principle. 
In  the  best  reformatories  men  and  boys  receive  a  training  that 
gives  them  a  moral  impulse,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  in- 
stitutions, such  as  our  jails  and  penitentiaries,  are  such  that 
when  society  sends  a  person  to  one  of  them  he  is  likely  to  be 
made  worse  rather  than  better.  Think  of  the  neglect,  the  stu- 
pidity of  society  in  condemning  men  to  conditions  which  make 
them  worse.  What  should  we  think  if  that  were  done  in  medi- 
cine— if  somebody  who  had  tuberculosis  or  cancer  or  smallpox 
were  condemned  to  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  made 
worse  ?  AVhat  would  you  think  of  a  system  which  would  send 
a  sick  person  to  a  hospital  for  a  limited  time  and  then  permit 
him  to  come  out  worse  than  when  he  entered,  send  him  again 
for  a  few  weeks  more  and  then  let  him  come  out  and  so  send 
him  back  and  forth  without  reference  to  his  cure?  That  is 
precisely  what  is  done  with  prisoners  who  are  sent  back  and 
forth,  fifty,  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  times.  May  we  not  say 
that  society  is  guilty  of  unwisdom  and  neglect  in  sending  men 
and  women  to  places  where  they  get  worse  instead  of  better  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  our  States  we  have  institutions 
where  a  better  system  prevails,  where  all  the  forces  of  light, 
and  intelligence,  and  love,  and  discipline — moral  surgery,  as 
we  call  it — are  employed  in  making  men  and  women  some- 
thing higher  and  better.  Happily  in  these  institutions  of 
which  I  speak  the  prisoner  is  held  up  to  his  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

Suppose  we  were  to  put  the  prisoner  on  the  judge's  stand 
and  society  in  the  criminal's  box,  what  would  be  the  story 
often?  I  could  tell  you  the  story  of  some  of  these  men — I 
know  them  too  well.  What  would  that  story  be ?  "I  was  born 
in  a  great  city;  I  had  no  opportunities  when  I  was  a  boy;  I 
had  not  sufficient  schooling ;  I  had  no  chance  to  play ;  I  learned 
to  be  a  thief;  I  was  arrested;  again,  I  was  given  no  chance; 
I  was  sent  to  jail;  I  was  taken  to  a  place  where  I  was  made 
worse  instead  of  better;  I  was  taught  no  industry;  I  was  put 
in  company  with  hardened  offenders;  I  was  sent  again  and 
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again  to  prison,  and  here  is  the  record  of  my  life.  And  it  is 
society  that  has  condemned  me. ' ' 

Is  it  a  wonder  if  such  a  person  should  pronounce  a  maledic- 
tion against  society  ?  Against  such  a  condemnation  there 
would  be  no  appeal. 

But  there  are  men  and  women  who  come  out  of  our  reforma- 
tories who  can  tell  a  different  story.  They  can  say,  as  I  have 
had  men  say  to  me,  "I  made  a  mistake.  I  was  sent  to  an  in- 
stitution where  I  had  a  chance ;  I  learned  a  trade ;  I  was  allowed 
to  go  out  on  parole,  and  I  have  come  forth  into  society ;  I  have 
followed  my  trade;  I  have  an  honorable  position  and  am  re- 
spected in  society."  I  have  had  young  men  say  to  me,  "I  am 
thankful  now  that  I  was  sent  to  the  reformatory."  I  knew 
one  young  man  who  went  to  the  judge  who  sentenced  him  and 
thanked  him  for  sending  him  to  an  institution  where  he  was 
made  better  instead  of  worse. 

Let  me  appeal  to  you  as  representatives  of  the  social  con- 
science to  hold  yourselves  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  our 
modern  civilization  in  its  duty  toward  the  weak  and  the  de- 
linquent. It  is  a  sad  thing  that  any  child,  any  person,  should 
live  and  die  with  a  malediction  in  his  heart  against  society ; 
it  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  when  any  one  in  the  world  is 
taken  up  by  society  and  educated  and  developed  to  find  a 
higher  place  in  life,  so  that  he  can  be  thankful  to  the  com- 
munity, the  city,  and  the  country  under  the  flag  of  which  he 
has  lived. 

CRIME  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

BY   G.    W.    BERGE,    LINCOLN,    NEBRASKA. 

What  we  need  to  do  more  than  anything  else  is  to  get  funda- 
mentally right  upon  this  great  question  of  prison  reform.  From 
what  I  have  learned  of  this  Association  and  the  work  it  is  do- 
ing I  want  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  splendid  things 
they  have  accomplished.  The  previous  speaker  has  referred 
to  the  duty  of  society  toward  this  question.  The  prevention  of 
crime,  to  my  mind,  is  more  important  than  the  reformatory 
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work  that  comes  afterward.  Let  us  adopt  the  doctrine  that 
the  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure  and  we 
shall  have  fewer  criminals. 

I  have  been  asked  what  the  causes  of  crime  really  are.  I 
believe  there  are  two  causes.  Many  criminals  come  into  the 
world  with  a  tendency  to  crime ;  that  is  one  cause.  The  other 
is  environment.  Those  of  you  who  have  lived  in  good  homes, 
who  have  had  the  blessing  of  father  and  mother  when  you 
were  children  and  as  you  grew  up  into  boyhood  and  girlhood : 
who  have  been  surrounded  by  good  society,  by  good  church 
influences  and  all  the  helpful  things  that  come  from  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity — those  of  you  who  have  had  such  advan- 
tages should  put  yourself  into  the  place  of  those  who  have 
none  of  them  and  who  have  been  born  with  criminal  tenden- 
cies. Suppose  your  situations  had  been  exchanged.  Would 
you  be  as  well  off  tonight  as  you  are  ?  "Would  you  be  the  hon- 
orable men  that  you  are  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  thrust 
themselves  upon  my  mind. 

In  looking  over  the  reports  of  some  of  your  meetings  I  find 
an  address  in  which  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the  criminals  are 
illiterate ;  that  45  per  cent,  have  never  reached  the  grammar 
grades,  and  only  5  per  cent,  reached  the  high  school;  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  65  per  cent,  have  come  from  homes 
broken  up  by  divorce ;  that  85  per  cent,  were  not  employed  at 
the  time  the  crime  was  committed,  and  that  most  of  them  grew 
up  without  home,  church  and  good  parental  influences.  While 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  environment  alone 
makes  the  man,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  any  young  man  or  woman,  and 
it  is  the  business  of  society  to  make  the  environment  right. 

Society  is  a  debtor  to  the  weaker  elements  of  society.  It 
has  a  duty  that  people  have  not  as  yet  realized.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Are  men  forever  to  have  the  brand  of 
felon,  with  no  hope  of  making  anything  out  of  life,  if  they  have 
been  criminal?  I  believe  that  generally  speaking,  not  always, 
crime  is  a  disease  and  the  penitentiary  should  be  a  moral  hos- 
pital. When  we  get  right  ideas  about  crime,  men  will  be  sent 
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to  be  cured  morally  instead  of  being  branded  as  felons,  with 
every  door  of  hope  closed  before  them.  When  they  are  nursed 
back  into  moral  life  they  may  return  to  the  community  and 
make  something  of  themselves. 

One  of  the  tendencies  at  the  present  time  is  toward  a  lack  of 
respect  for  law.  The  law  must  be  respected  and  the  weak  in 
society  must  also  be  protected  and  they  must  have  justice  if 
they  are  going  to  respect  law.  I  have  heard  a  man  behind 
prison  bars  say:  "There  are  men  in  this  penitentiary  who  are 
here  for  seven  years  for  stealing  a  sack  of  flour  to  feed  wife 
and  children,  and  there  are  others  here  for  four  years  for 
wrecking  a  bank."  Does  that  sort  of  justice  encourage  respect 
for  law?  Not  at  all.  Let  society  deal  justly  with  everybody 
and  there  will  be  less  crime. 

This  brings  us  to  the  indefinite  sentence.  Why  should  a 
judge  upon  the  bench  have  discretion  to  send  a  man  to  the 
penitentiary  for  two  years  if  he  wants  to,  or  for  five  years  if 
he  wants  to,  depending  on  how  he  feels  that  morning?  You 
know  that  that  is  true.  If  my  proposition  is  true  and  crime  is 
a  disease,  and  if  it  takes  time  to  nurse  the  criminal  back  to 
moral  health  and  vigor,  then  it  follows  that  you  can  not  en- 
dorse a  law  that  sends  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  fixed 
term.  I  believe  that  they  should  always  be  sent  for  an  in- 
definite term,  and  should  be  never  sent  back  into  the  community 
until  it  is  safe  for  society  to  have  them  come  out,  and  that 
must  be  decided  by  proper  officials. 

There  is  another  proposition  that  goes  along  with  this. 
Think  of  the  men  in  our  penitentiaries,  in  our  insane  asylums, 
in  all  penal  institutions,  in  the  hands  of  professional  poli- 
ticians, who  run  these  institutions  according  to  the  whim  of 
politics.  There  is  only  one  way  to  manage  such  institutions, 
and  that  is  the  way  we  pretend  to  manage  our  schools  and  our 
universities — by  putting  at  the  head  of  them  men  who  are  ex- 
perts. Our  universities  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  handle  students.  Our  penitentiaries  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  know  how  to  handle  convicts,  as  our  insane 
hospitals  should  be  in  the  care  of  men  who  know  how  to  caro 
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for  the  insane.  Prisoners  should  have  kindly  treatment — 
kinder  treatment  than  they  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
society. 

In  all  of  these  great  reform  movements  we  must  have  faith. 
If  we  have  not  faith  in  people  we  can  not  reform  them.  We 
have  lost  faith  in  the  old  methods,  but  conditions  are  growing 
better.  People  are  becoming  aroused  on  all  these  questions 
which  mean  the  betterment  of  society,  and,  though  it  may 
take  time,  justice  will  win  the  day  sometime. 

Ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done, 
For  humanity  sweeps  onward. 

Where  today  the  martyr  stands 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas, 

With  the  silver  in  his  hands. 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready, 
And  the   crackling  fagots  burn, 

While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday 
In  silent  awe  return 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes 
Into  History's  golden  urn. 


CRIME  AND  CKIMINALS. 

BY   REV.    P.    C.    JOHNSON,    LINCOLN,    NEBRASKA. 

Punishment  does  not  reform.  It  scarcely  deters.  Punish- 
ment is  the  penalty  imposed  for  the  wrong  done.  It  is  looked  at 
by  the  convict  as  such.  The  law,  through  its  executives,  means 
it  as  such.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  can  have  no  reformatory 
effect.  Contact  with  the  convict  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this 
proposition.  He  contemplates  "getting  even"  upon  his  re- 
lease. No  perceptible  effect,  of  a  reformatory  kind,  produced 
by  punishment  is  seen  in  his  case.  He  too  often  returns  to  the 
penitentiary  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  he  left  it.  He  will 
violate  his  parole,  abuse  confidence,  repeat  crime,  perhaps  the 
same  one. 

It  is  not  said  in  all  this  that  punishment  should  not  be,  but 
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that  it  does  not  reform.  It  has  but  a  limited  effect  in  deterring. 
Men  repeat,  in  the  prison  as  well  as  out  of  it,  the  same  or  simi- 
lar offenses,  and  so  far  as  punishment  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  they  will  risk  it  for  the  vague  hope  of  gaining  some- 
thing. 

Punishment  seldom,  if  ever,  touches  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  a  wrongdoer.  If  he  serves  his  time,  then  he  and  the  law  are 
at  quits.  If  he  can  beat  the  law  in  any  way — by  escape,  com- 
promise or  trick — he  is  that  much  ahead.  And  he  has  no 
scruples  in  doing  so.  The  law  is  his  enemy,  created  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  him  trouble.  Judges,  juries,  prosecuting 
attorneys,  sheriffs,  etc.,  are  his  natural-born  enemies,  simply 
bent  on  his  conviction  and  punishment.  And  I  confess  to  some 
little  sympathy  with  his  view.  I  have  seen  and  heard  enough 
to  shake  my  faith  in  the  absolute  justice  of  the  procedure  of 
our  law  machinery.  A  judge  once  told  me  that  the  prosecu- 
tion would  lie  to  convict  and  the  defense  to  acquit  an  accused 
person.  Another  told  me  that  in  a  long  course  of  law  practice 
as  a  judge  he  never  knew  but  two  cases  brought  before  him  for 
adjudication  where  simple  justice  was  sought  in  the  trial. 

One  does  not  have  to  believe  all  that  the  convict  says  to  have 
some  little  sympathy  with  his  view  of  the  purpose  and  practice 
of  law.  Society,  in  its  endeavor  to  protect  itself,  cares  very 
little  what  becomes  of  the  prisoner,  so  long  as  he  is  put  out  of 
the  way.  Processes  and  penalties  are  of  no  moment  to  society 
if  it  can  but  rid  itself  of  the  dangerous  presence  of  the  wrong- 
doer. It  utterly  forgets  that  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  these  persons  are  coming  back  into  that  same  society 
to  "get  even" — enemies  of  it  and  its  laws.  And  in  too  many 
instances  the  convict  has  taken  a  post-graduate  course  in 
crime  and  its  methods — how  to  do  the  wrong  again  and  escape 
the  punishment — the  only  concern  the  convict  has.  Now,  I 
am  speaking  of  a  condition  of  things  where  the  notion  prevails 
that  all  society  has  to  do  with  a  criminal  is  to  punish  him. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  wrongdoer  ought  to  be,  and  must 
be,  punished.  But  I  am  more  positive  in  my  assertion  that  the 
wrongdoer  must  be  reformed.  It  may  be  retorted  that  law  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  reformation  of  such.  Well,  if  so,  then 
society  has.  If  society  makes  laws  to  punish  wrongdoing,  it 
ought  to  devise  methods  to  make  wrongdoing  impossible.  In- 
deed, it  pretends  to  do  this  by  its  process  of  legal  punishments. 
And  it  lamentably  fails.  Now  with  this  system  of  punishments 
that  it  has  arranged,  through  its  constituted  guardians,  let  it 
try  its  hand  in  devising  some  assisting  agencies  whose  par- 
ticular purpose  shall  be  the  reformation  of  the  wrongdoer. 

Much  of  this  shall  be  accomplished  by  agencies  that  are  pre- 
ventive and  preparatory.  I  am  aware  that  as  soon  as  one  sug- 
gests methods  of  doing  anything  he  subjects  himself  to  criti- 
cism. But,  passing  that,  I  would  suggest  the  following  outline : 
Discover  not  only  the  evil,  but  that  which  leads  thereto,  and 
by  any  and  all  means  destroy  it.  If  this  were  done  there  would 
not  be  a  saloon  in  this  country.  Houses  of  prostitution,  cer- 
tain forms  of  literature,  theatrical  exhibitions  of  certain  char- 
acter and  things  belonging  to  this  class  of  influences  for  evil 
would  be  banished  from  society,  not  merely  by  law  and  its 
enforcement,  but  by  a  public  opinion  mightier  than  even  law 
itself.  I  do  not  believe  much  in  reformation  by  law,  though 
a  good  law  does  help,  and  much,  too,  if  you  have  honest  ad- 
ministrators of  law;  but  I  do  believe  in  a  powerful  public 
opinion  for  the  right.  Society  had  better  do  more  towards 
the  prevention  of  crime  than  so  much  for  its  mere  punish- 
ment. Society  is  too  criminally  indifferent  to  the  causes  of 
crime,  maintained  and  even  licensed  in  its  midst,  to  talk  very 
much  about  "tramping  out' crime, "  as  the  new  chief  of  police 
of  Chicago  has-  been  talking  of  lately.  All  honor  to  him  if  he 
dares  even  try  in  that  sin-cursed  city,  where  thugs  shoot  peo- 
ple in  broad  daylight  and  the  police  get  around  in  time  to  hear 
of  it  after  the  reporters  do.  Chicago  can  tramp  out  more  crime 
by  an  ounce  of  prevention  than  it  can  by  a  pound  of  cure. 

Then,  society  is  bound  to  take  such  preventive  measures  as 
its  system  of  public  schools  makes  largely  possible.  The  Amer- 
ican idea  is  that  the  child  is  a  citizen,  and,  basing  its  practice 
on  that  proposition,  proceeds  to  educate  the  child  with  this 
end  in  view.  Hence  our  system  of  public  schools.  It  must  be 
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taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  The  State  provides  for  even 
more  than  this.  Why  should  the  State  neglect  the  morals  of 
its  future  citizen?  Is  not  the  skill  to  make  right  moral  dis- 
tinctions quite  as  necessary  in  the  future  citizen  as  the  skill 
to  see  mathematical  relations?  Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary 
that  the  voter  should  be  made  to  see,  know  and  feel  the  intent 
and  force  of  moral  obligation  as  it  is  to  read  the  name  on  his 
ballot?  Is  it  not  the  State's  duty  to  say  that  its  citizens  shall 
have  a  moral  character  that  will  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  trusting  nation?  It  does  this  measurably 
with  their  intellectual  qualifications.  It  is  your  intelligent 
rascal  that  is  the  dangerous  rogue  today.  Your  ignorant 
masses  are  not  the  dangerous  classes,  only  when  they  are  led 
by  some  intelligent  scoundrel. 

"But,"  says  one,  "you  are  now  treading  on  the  domain  of 
the  church  and  the  home."  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  No  one  is  ad- 
vising the  teaching  of  dogma  and  doctrine.  Leave  all  that  to 
the  church  and  to  the  home.  Leave  religion,  as  a  system,  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  teach  it.  But  as  the  integrity  and 
stability  and  virtue  of  this  nation  depends  on  the  moral  char- 
acter of  its  citizens,  so  is  it  bound  to  see  that  they  are  trained 
in  morals  as  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  trained  in  science,  philoso- 
phy and  art.  Religion,  as  a  life,  must  be  taught.  "While  a 
cultivated  heart  and  an  ignorant  mind  may  lead  to  fanaticism, 
a  cultivated  mind  and  a  lawless  conscience  will  lead  to  anarchy. 
Herr  Most  and  anarchy  are  a  set-off  over  against  Joseph  Smith 
and  polygamy. 

A  dishonest  senator  in  Oregon,  a  vicious  bank  president  in 
Michigan,  a  grafter  anywhere,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  this  Nation  than  is  the  brutal  mob  that  hangs  and 
burns  its  victim,  though  hell  has  not  any  such  fury  as  such  a 
mob.  There  are  thousands  in  this  land  today  that  know  of  no 
other  distinction  between  the  right  and  wrong  ownership  of 
property  than  that  afforded  by  a  barbed  wire  fence.  And  if 
they  can  get,  by  any  means,  what  is  on  the  other  side,  without 
the  law  knowing  it,  or,  knowing  it,  catching  them,  they  will 
do  it.  They  have  no  moral  sense  in  the  matter.  They  know 
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that  they  must  not  take  or  do,  because,  if  they  do,  the  cop  will 
nab  them  if  he  can.  If  you  do  not  believe  that,  live  in  a  prison 
a  little  while.  I  have  heard  but  few  inside  the  bars  express 
sorrow  for  the  sin  in  the  wrong  act.  And  what  alarms  me  is 
that  these  are  of  the  same  general  mass  that  throng  your 
streets,  live  in  your  homes,  go  to  your  churches,  marry  your 
daughters. 

But  to  reform  the  man  convicted.  Start  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  man  is  a  man  and  not  because  convicted,  a  criminal, 
particularly  a  hardened  one.  Give  him  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  you  can.  If  he  is  a  new  case,  separate  him  from  the  old- 
timers.  If  you  do  not  want  to  ruin  him,  do  not  make  him  feel 
that  the  first  commitment  determines  his  destiny  forever  as  one 
of  the  reprobated. 

I  would  make  the  distinction  between  the  new  and  the  old 
offender  as  wide  and  as  marked  as  I  could.  These  new  men. 
more  likely  boys,  are  seldom  hardened  in  sin.  I  would  talk 
to  and  treat  them  differently  from  old  prisoners.  Let  them 
see  and  feel  the  distinction  made  between  new  and  old  offend- 
ers. Do  this  in  various  ways.  By  separation  in  cell  and  at 
table,  in  dress  and  general  treatment,  such  as  having  privileges 
depending  on  deportment.  Let  the  course  of  treatment  be  sug- 
gestive of  reformation  rather  than  punishment.  It  simply 
makes  men  vicious  to  be  all  the  time  threatening  them. 

As  to  those  that  are  older,  let  them  see  that  it  is  not  the  pre- 
eminent purpose  of  prison  discipline  to  punish,  but  to  reform. 
Let  them  see  that  while  punishment  must  and  will  be  inflicted, 
let  it  appear  that  it  is  because  of  a  necessity  that  they  them- 
selves create. 

So  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all,  remove  all  reminders  of  the 
convict's  condition.  This  can  not  be  done  entirely,  neither  is 
it  best  to  do  so.  A  measure  of  the  stern  features  of  the  law 
is  necessary,  else  there  may  be  presumption.  The  lock  step, 
stripes,  cropped  hair,  that  abomination  of  perdition,  the  bucket, 
etc.,  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  only  imposed  as  punishments  for 
breaches  of  discipline.  Let  the  punishment  be  the  imprison- 
ment with  the  hard  labor  imposed,  and  do  not  make  methods 
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that  degrade  men  the  anger  of  the  law.  "But  they  deserve  it 
all. ' '  Well,  maybe  they  do,  but  one  needs  to  be  very  sure  of  his 
ground  when  he  determines  what  another  deserves,  especially 
when  he  has  not  passed  over  the  same  ground  himself  and 
knows  nothing  of  its  temptations  and  dangers.  Somehow  im- 
press the  man  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  man  yet,  that  there 
is  a  chance  for  him,  and  a  big  one,  remaining. 

Again,  I  would  have  the  best  kind  of  men  that  could  be  found 
to  have  charge  of  these.  There  is  very  little  encouragement 
for  prisoners  to  do  the  right,  when  they  are  supervised  by  men 
no  better  in  morals  than  they  themselves  are.  A  drunken,  pro- 
fane, obscene  person,  in  any  place  of  authority  and  power, 
would  turn  a  good  man  into  a  demon,  unless  he  were  of  supe- 
rior mould.  I  know  how  it  was  in  the  army  when  we  had  a 
drunken,  profane  officer — one  felt  more  like  fighting  the  offi- 
cer than  he  did  the  enemy.  If  the  inmates  of  a  prison  are  to 
be  reformed,  it  is  necessary  that  men,  something  like  what 
they  are  to  be,  should  have  the  immediate  charge  of  them. 
Men  who  can  see  nothing  in  a  convict  save  a  criminal  incapable 
of  reformation,  have  no  business  near  a  prisoner.  They  only 
excite  the  worst  passions  of  the  man  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  should  so  happen. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  in  charge  of  prisoners  should  be 
Christian  men,  though  this  could  be  said  without  violence  to 
the  right  in  the  matter;  yet  I  do  insist  that  they  should  be 
moral,  clean,  humane  men — men  who  can  control  themselves 
under  any  circumstances.  Prisoners  are  not  cattle,  though 
they  be  prisoners.  I  am  quite  sure  it  costs  no  more  to  reform 
than  it  does  to  punish  them. 

It  may  be,  in  many  cases,  that  the  man  never  had  a  chance 
to  be  good.  It  is  a  false  sentiment  that  talks  so  glibly  about 
"all  men  having  an  equal  moral  chance."  Read  Riis'  "Battle 
With  the  Slums;"  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  and  you  will 
feel  almost  like  endorsing  the  Andover  doctrine  of  a  "second 
probation,"  or  Madame  Blatvasky's  fancy  of  "Transmigra- 
tions," in  order  to  give  all  men  a  "square  deal."  Indeed,  a 
man's  prison  experience  may  be  his  only  chance  for  anything 
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like  a  "square  deal"  for  him.  Give  the  fellow  a  chance  by 
making  the  prison  life  a  reformation  rather  than  a  mere  pun- 
ishment. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  not  to  pun- 
ish them,  and  when  you  have  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
saving  a  man,  then  punish  him  until  society  is  satisfied.  But 
it  is  cruel  for  society,  by  its  many  methods,  to  more  than  half 
make  its  criminals,  and  then  punish  them  without  helping  them 
to  reform,  without  lending  them  a  helping  hand,  encouraging 
every  impulse  towards  reformation  and  giving  them  to  know 
that  such  reformation  is  the  purpose  of  all  restraint,  and  the 
end  of  all  discipline. 


MONDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Garvin. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  one  of  the  chaplains. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Gould,  Minnesota — Mr.  Chairman,  in  behalf  of  the 
delegates  of  Minnesota,  I  wish  to  present  to  you  the  emblem  of 
authority  in  the  form  of  the  gavel  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
The  head  of  the  gavel  is  made  from  granite,  fashioned  at  the 
State  Reformatory  at  St.  Cloud  by  the  operatives  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  handle  is  made  of  the  blue  oak  of  Minnesota, 
which  is  used  largely  for  making  handles  to  instruments  and 
for  the  canes  which  are  carried  by  the  officers  of  the  Reform- 
atory. It  was  in  that  institution  that  you,  sir,  once  wrought  ef- 
ficiently. The  present  superintendent  had  this  made  for  you 
and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  it  on  behalf  of  the  State 
which  you  once  honored  by  your  service. 

President  Garvin:  I  thank  Judge  Gould  and  the  members 
from  Minnesota  for  this  gift.  It  carries  me  back  to  some  rather 
hard  w^ork  in  the  formation  of  the  Minnesota  Reformatory,  an 
institution  which  has  advanced  much  in  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  meeting  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Wardens'  Asso- 
ciation. 


THE  WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Leonard,  Mr.  Frank  Ran- 
dall, of  Minnesota,  was  made  acting  president.  Mr.  C.  E.  Had- 
dox  was  made  secretary  pro  tern.  The  first  address  was  by 
Major  R.  W.  McClaughry,  of  Kansas. 

(46 
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PRACTICAL    GAINS    IN     PRISON    ADMINISTRATION    IN 

AMERICA. 

BY  R.  w.  M'CLAUGHRY,  WARDEN  UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY, 

FORT   LEAVEN  WORTH,    KANSAS. 

I  have  been  requested  to  present  some  facts  concerning  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  ideas  of  the  public  in  rela- 
tion to  prison  organization,  administration  and  policy,  since 
the  National  Prison  Association  began  its  work  in  this  country. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  he  unexpectedly  met  a  party  of  his 
friends  and  was  cheered  by  their  presence  and  counsel,  he 
"thanked  God  and  took  courage."  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
party  he  met  was  a  large  one,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  faces  in  that  gathering  before  him  which  brought  up  many 
memories  of  the  past,  some  of  them  joyous  and  many  of  them 
painful.  Almost  in  view,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  great  city, 
which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  further  experiences  and  of  his 
death.  Doubtless  some  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  met  had 
been  with  him  in  many  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed; 
some  of  them  may  have  been  with  him  when  he  ' '  five  times  re- 
ceived forty  stripes  save  one;"  some  of  them  may  have  seen 
him  beaten  with  the  rods  and  scourged  with  the  fearful  Roman 
scourge;  others  may  have  been  present  when  the  stones  were 
hurled  at  him  by  his  misguided  and  fanatical  countrymen; 
others  may  have  been  cognizant  of  the  wrenchings  of  heart  with 
which  he  broke  away  from  the  old  ordinances  and  time-honored 
customs  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  came  out  into  that  liberty 
in  which  his  teachings  were  yet  to  revolutionize  the  world.  He 
may  have  remembered  at  that  time  many  mistakes  and  errors 
that  he  had  made ;  he  may  have  recalled  his  bitter  controver- 
sies ;  he  may  have  remembered  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the 
fury  with  which  he  had  persecuted  the  people,  whom  he  had 
since  done  so  much  to  comfort,  strengthen  and  lead  aright  in 
their  newly-found  faith  but,  after  all,  when  he  remembered 
the  churches  of  Asia  that  he  had  organized ;  the  influences  that 
he  had  set  in  motion ;  the  seed  that  he  had  sown  when  he  de- 
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clared  his  dependence  upon  God,  "whose  I  am,  and  whom  I 
serve;"  and,  above  all,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  promises 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  master  that  the  vine  which 
he  had  planted  should  overspread  the  earth,  he  felt  fully  war- 
ranted in  thanking  God  and  taking  courage. 

Comparing  small  things  with  great,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  those  who  were  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  can  also  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  I  see  before  me  some  who  can  recall 
the  first  meeting,  and  doubtless  they  will  remember  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prisons  of  this  country  and  the  ideas  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  public  mind  concerning  the  prisoners  therein  con- 
fined. The  beginnings  of  the  Association  were  undoubtedly 
small ;  when  I  first  met  with  it  four  years  after  it  had  been  or- 
ganized, it  appeared  to  be  a  very  insignificant,  or  at  least  a  very 
unimportant  organization.  Scarcely  a  "corporal's  guard"  at- 
tended, and  those  who  did  attend  were  counted  cranks  and  fa- 
natics by  most  of  those  present  who  had  personal  charge  of 
prisons.  Outsiders  gave  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
scarcely  any  attention.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unflinching 
faith  and  the  unshaken  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success,  which 
inspired  its  leaders  and  officers,  they  doubtless  would  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  abandoned  that  seemingly  imprac- 
ticable enterprise ;  but  they  were  not  men  of  that  build. 

As  we  recall  the  names  of  Brockway,  Brinkerhoff,  Wines 
and  Hayes,  Nicholson  and  Wright,  Cassidy  and  Felton  and 
Wayland,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  their  reward,  and  then 
consider  this  Association,  meeting  at  a  time  in  its  history  when 
prospects  ahead  of  it  are  so  bright,  we  can  well  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Leonard  to  outline  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  I  have  had  neither  time  nor  health  to 
prepare  for  such  a  duty.  I  have  been  promised  assistance  in 
that  respect  by  Col.  Charles  E.  Felton,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Association,  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
and  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  more,  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  things  that  we  may  be  thankful  for. 
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We  may  be  thankful  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  practical  operation  of  the  prisons  of  this  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  opened  with 
the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  still  prevalent  in  many  of  the 
older  States  of  the  Union,  the  most  shamefully  cruel  law  that 
this  country  ever  knew.  Few,  now  living,  can  understand  or 
appreciate  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  would  permit  the 
creditor  to  incarcerate  in  a  foully  ventilated  prison  men,  women 
and  children — many  of  the  women  delicate  and  refined,  and 
guilty  of  no  crime,  but  merely  of  the  misfortune  of  being  un- 
able to  pay  their  debts — to  confine  them,  I  say,  in  prisons  which 
permitted  no  separation  of  the  sexes,  no  privacy  of  life  what- 
ever; but  compelled  innocent  childhood  and  womanhood  to 
face  and  to  endure  the  most  foul  associations  and  the  most 
beastly  orgies ;  a  law  which  further  permitted  the  unspeakable 
cruelty  of  detaining  people,  who  finally  paid  their  debts,  and 
were  under  no  obligation  to  the  State,  in  these  foul  places  un- 
til they  should  pay  the  fees  which  the  law  permitted  the  jailer 
to  collect.  It  was  not  until  the  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 
the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  had  educated  public  sentiment 
that  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  and  the  first  step 
taken  toward  rational  and  humane  treatment  of  offenders  who 
were  guilty  of  crimes.  Slow,  indeed,  was  the  progress  made 
for  the  next  half  century.  It  was  not  until  after  1850  that 
the  questions  concerning  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  were 
discussed  to  any  extent.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  The  idea  of  the  public  was  that  to  protect  so- 
ciety the  prisoner  must  be  crushed,  or  so  humiliated  that  he 
could  never  thereafter  hold  up  his  head  in  the  community 
which  harbored  him,  but  must  be  an  outcast  and  an  Ishmaelite 
through  all  his  future  life.  To  this  end  it  was  thought  that 
punishments  should  be  made  particularly  repulsive,  and  should 
breed  in  all  their  details  the  spirit  of  retribution;  the  menial 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  prisoners  were  to  still  further  deepen 
their  sense  of  humiliation;  the  silence  that  was  enforced  was 
not  for  reflection  or  meditation,  but  was  to  be  made  grinding — 
awfully  destructive  of  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  of  its  vic- 
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tim,  so  that  he  should  come  to  regard  himself  as  a  hideous  thing, 
instead  of  a  human  being  with  any  of  the  attributes  of  man- 
hood. The  prisons  were  as  unsanitary  and  filthy  as  neglect 
could  make  them.  The  food  was  coarse  and  often  vile,  but  no 
prisoner  had  a  right  to  complain.  The  dark  cells,  where  no 
ray  of  light  ventured,  where  the  thick  darkness  might  be  felt, 
and  the  dampness  that  promised  disease  and  death  was  swift 
to  keep  its  promise;  that  abomination  of  discipline — the  old 
cell  bucket  with  its  pestilential  atmosphere — were  all  common 
things  and  were  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  man  who 
violated  the  law.  Following  that  idea  came  what  might  be 
called  the  mercenary  or  mercantile  idea — the  idea  that  prisons 
should  be  made  into  manufacturing  institutions  and  should 
yield  the  State  a  revenue,  thus  lessening  the  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer.  This  idea,  little  as  it  is  supported  now,  was  a  dis- 
tinct advance  from  the  age  I  have  just  described.  It  brought 
the  prisoner  into  the  lighted  shop,  gave  him  work  which  re- 
stored the  circulation  of  his  blood,  gave  him  power  t6  digest 
his  food,  and  brought  more  or  less  sunshine  and  cheerfulness 
into  his  life,  especially  during  the  hours  of  the  day.  Furnishing 
the  prisoner  with  employment  was  a  great  step  in  advance  and 
soon  led  to  furnishing  him  with  reading  matter  and  with  some 
relaxation  of  discipline,  which  should  improve  his  physique 
and  leave  him  better  qualified  to  do  his  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage to  the  State.  It  had,  too,  directly  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  prisoner.  It  made  him  more  cheerful,  more  con- 
tented,  and  gave  him  the  first  glimpses  of  hope  in  what  had 
hitherto  been  a  life  of  despair.  But  along  with  this  regime 
came  the  political  appointee,  from  the  warden  down  to  the 
lowest  subordinate.  A  requirement  insisted  upon  was  that  all 
appointees  should  bear  the  proper  political  brand.  It  made 
no  difference  whether  the  man  was  competent  or  not.  If  he 
could  command  the  necessary  pull  he  could  be  placed  in  any 
responsible  position.  Hence  the  worn-out  political  hacks  who 
could  no  longer  serve  their  masters  in  more  responsible  posi- 
tions were  thought  fit  to  stand  on  the  wall  and  shoot  at  pris- 
oners, or  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  a  shop  and  watch  them.  Soon  our 
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prisons  became  filled  with  this  class  of  political  guards,  and  the 
natural  results  followed.  I  recall  an  instance  early  in  my  ex- 
perience when  a  man  reported  to  me,  asking  for  a  place  as 
guard,  and  in  explanation  of  his  qualifications  said  to  me  that 
he  had  come  from  Texas,  where  he  had  served  for  two  years 
as  guard  at  a  prison  camp,  and  he  could  show  the  certificate 
of  the  warden  in  charge  that  during  his  experience  he  had 
"shot  seven  niggers."  We  have  advanced  from  that  day.  T 
do  not  mention  these  things  in  disparagement  of  the  men  who 
wrought  as  best  they  knew,  because  they  were  answering  the 
requirements  of  society  in  their  day  and  time.  I  remember 
very  well  when  Mr.  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  afterward  Governor 
of  the  State,  then  practicing  law  in  Chicago — a  good  thinker, 
a  man  heroic,  honest,  upright,  patriotic  and  devoted  to  the 
good  of  his  fellowmen,  but  very  erratic  and  peculiar  in  his 
views — first  took  the  lecture  platform  in  Illinois  in  behalf  of 
what  was  finally  known  as  the  "indeterminate  sentence." 
Notwithstanding  his  brilliant  address  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, he  was  held  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  as  a 
promising  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet  the  views 
that  he  advanced  now  prevail  in  that  State,  not  only  in  the 
reformatory — which  was  the  first  reform  that  he  championed — 
but  in  the  penitentiaries,  so  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  is 
applied  to  the  entire  penal  system  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  many 
other  States.  The  definite  sentence  for  crime  will  never  be  re- 
stored by  any  State  that  has  abandoned  it,  and  we  are  rapidly 
advancing  to  the  day  when  some  future  association  like  this 
will  chronicle  the  adoption  of  the  indefinite  sentence  in  place 
of  all  varieties  of  sentences  that  have  preceded  it  as  the  only 
real,  commonsense  disposition  of  the  question,  "What  to  do 
with  the  criminal?"  when  he  will  be  sent  to  the  prison  as  the 
insane  patient  is  now  sent  to  the  asylum,  to  be  studied,  treated, 
cured — if  possible — and  if  not  cured,  retained,  governed  with 
a  kindly  policy  and  kept  where  he  can  no  longer  threaten 
or  menace  society.  The  maximum  and  minimum  sentence, 
which  now  is  the  fashion,  will  in  time  be  done  away  with  be- 
cause illogical  and  because  of  the  coming  of  the  indefinite  sen- 
tence for  the  true  and  only  protection  of  society. 
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I  might  mention  many  details  in  which  we  have  made  marked 
advance  from  the  ideas  prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  my  own 
experience.  The  admission  of  the  daily  newspaper  in  1870 
would  have  been  considered  a  conspiracy  against  the  safety 
of  the  prison,  and  it  probably  would  have  been  under  the 
ideas  of  discipline  which  then  prevailed;  but  the  modification 
of  disciplinary  ideas  wrought  a  corresponding  modification  of 
the  prisoner's  ideas,  and  it  was  found  that  after  this  introduc- 
tion of  more  rational  methods  by  the  State,  represented  by  the 
prison  authorities,  a  better  state  of  feeling  obtained  among 
the  prisoners  themselves,  and  there  was  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped a  moral  force,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  among  the  pris- 
oners that  served  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  legitimate  author- 
ity more  surely  than  the  bolts  and  bars,  the  canes  and  uni- 
forms of  the  guards.  Now  the  daily  paper  circulates  in  many 
prisons  as  freely  as  on  the  outside,  and  we  hear  no  accounts 
of  mutinies  within  or  fears  without.  The  same  is  to  a  large 
degree  true  of  circulating  libraries ;  also  of  the  law  of  silence, 
which  has  undergone  marked  modification,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  discipline. 

But  my  time  and  your  patience  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to 
mention  all  the  items  of  this  advance.  It  has  led  to  what  is 
called  by  the  ablest  writer  on  prison  subjects,  in  my  opinion, 
now  living,  the  "New  Criminology,"  which  is  described  in  his 
own  language  so  much  better  than  I  can  describe  it,  that  I  feel 
warranted  in  taking  the  remainder  of  your  time  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  Fred  H.  Wines,  in  the  essay  read  by  him  last  sum- 
mer before  the  World's  Fair  Congress  of  Criminal  Science,  and, 
after  reading  them,  I  will  relieve  your  patience  and  give  way 
to  Mr.  Felton,  who  has  so  kindly  promised  to  take  my  place. 

What  was,  in  fact,  the  unsubstantial  basis  of  the  vanishing  crim- 
inal code?  It  was  retribution.  It  was  the  belief  that  crime  is  to  bo 
punished,  because  it  merits  punishment;  that  the  criminal  must  be 
made  to  suffer,  because  he  deserves  to  suffer;  that  guilt  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  expiation.  True  it  is  that  crime  merits  punishment, 
and  that  the  criminal  deserves  to  suffer.  Does  it  follow  that  I,  you, 
or  we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  inflict  this  punishment?  True 
it  is  that  expiation  is  the  antidote  to  guilt:  but  is  not  sorrow,  the  pain 
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of  penitence,  more  truly  expiatory  than  physical  agony?  By  what 
are  men  saved?  By  despair?  Why  may  not  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenses be  left  to  the  slow  but  sure  processes  of  natural  or  supernatural 
law?  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  reaction  against  crime,  the  horror 
and  indignation  that  it  awakens  in  the  human  mind,  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  process,  that  vengeance  is  a  natural  instinct,  it  is  never- 
theless a  brutal  instinct,  the  same  that  animates  the  murderer,  and 
therefore  to  be  held  in  check.  The  religious  instinct  is  opposed  to  bru- 
tality, forbids  retaliation,  and  enjoins  the  forgiveness  of  injuries.  In 
any  event,  it  is  needless  to  found  imprisonment  on  the  instinct  of  re- 
taliation, and  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  perpetrator  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act  will  be  more,  not  less,  effective  for  good  if  its  conscious  aim 
is  not  punitive  but  restorative. 

The  criminal  code  must  have  a  basis.  If  not  retribution,  what  is 
it?  Social  self-defense.  Whatever  is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
social  order  and  security  is  lawful,  whether  it  be  the  redemption  of 
the  offender,  his  incapacitation  for  evil,  or  his  extermination.  What- 
ever transcends  this  limit  is  unauthorized  in  ethics  and  contrary  to 
public  policy.  We  incapacitate  the  criminal  by  confining  him  in  prison. 
If  he  can  be  reformed,  this  is  his  right  and  our  duty.  If  he  can  not 
be  reformed,  he  has  forfeited  the  right  to  his  personal  liberty,  and 
society  has  the  right  to  prolong  his  disability  for  any  indefinite  period — • 
for  life,  if  necessary,  or  until  he  ceases  to  be  a  social  peril.  This  con- 
ception of  the  function  of  the  prison  ignores  the  popular  clamor  for 
vengeance;  it  protects  the  criminal,  while  it  protects  the  community; 
and  it  accords  with  the  humanitarian  tendencies  of  the  present  age. 
The  world  has  shifted  its  point  of  view.  The  material  conquests  of 
advancing  civilization  have  been  paralleled  by  moral  victories  no  less 
signal.  The  power  of  intellect,  both  in  the  material  and  the  moral 
world,  increasingly  takes  the  place  of  the  grosser,  more  violent  and 
primitive  methods  of  brute  force. 

It  is  strange  that  the  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  amendment  on 
the  part  of  the  criminal  should  be  so  deep  seated  and  universal.  Men 
and  women  equally  guilty  before  the  law,  human  and  divine,  but  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  contamination  and  shame  of  prison  life, 
have  abandoned  their  evil  courses  in  response  to  influences  exerted 
upon  them  in  free  life.  There  have  been  many  signal  instances  of 
transformation  of  character  and  conduct  occurring  in  prison.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  estimate  the  exact  percentage  of  comgible  and  incorrigible 
convicts,  or  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  persistence  of  the  criminal  type  of 
character,  or  to  expect  from  the  average  prisoner  anything  more  than 
that  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  law-breaker  and  become  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. Religion  encourages  this  hope.  So  does  science,  as  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show. 

The  methods  and  achievements  of  science  have  profoundly  modi- 
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fied  metaphysical  thought,  so  that  a  new  word,  psycho-physics,  has 
been  admitted  to  the  dictionary.  In  the  psycho-physical  study  of 
human  nature  there  is  a  constant  recognition  of  the  vital  relation 
between  mental  experiences  and  the  operations  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  nervous  system  in  man,  of  their  interdependence  and  reciprocal 
relations  and  influences.  The  researches  of  physiologists  have  shed 
light  on  much  that  was  formerly  obscure  in  the  anatomical  structure 
and  functions  of  the  body.  We  have  learned  that  every  mental  im- 
pression and  perception,  every  act  of  memory  <  of  the  imagination,  of 
the  judgment,  of  the  will,  every  passing  thought  or  emotion,  is  ac- 
companied in  this  life,  the  only  life  of  which  we  have  experimental 
knowledge,  by  molecular  changes  in  nerve  tissue,  by  nervous  activity 
and  motion.  The  paths  followed  in  the  accumulation  and  discharge 
of  nerve  force  have  been  partially  traced.  By  the  aid  of  vivisection, 
scientific  proof  of  their  existence  has  been  secured,  and  the  functional 
utility  of  certain  tracts  of  the  brain  has  been  demonstrated,  enabling 
us  to  localize,  to  a  limited  extent,  cerebral  action,  and  to  inspire  the 
hope  that  the  further  prosecution  of  the  investigations  now  in  prog- 
ress may  dispel  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  mystery  which  enshrouds 
our  present  dual  existence.  The  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
succession  of  nervous  phenomena  and  of  the  phenomena  of  thought, 
feeling  and  volition,  and  the  fact  that  certain  of  them  are  demon- 
strably  simultaneous,  have  given  definiteness  and  precision  to  meta- 
physical speculation  with  reference  to  purely  mental  operations,  if 
such  there  are;  and  they  have  given  us  an  intelligible  theory  of  the 
formation  of  habits,  which,  physiologically  speaking,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  reflex  nervous  discharges  rendered  automatic  by  their 
repeated  recurrence,  until  the  paths  worn  in  the  brain  have  become, 
so  to  say,  broad  and  smooth.  The  current  of  nervous  energy  accord- 
ingly takes  the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  parallelism  extends  as 
far  as  consciousness  enables  us  to  follow  it,  and  no  doubt  it  is  still 
deeper  and  more  far-reaching.  It  partially  explains,  perhaps,  the  well 
known  and  familiar  fact  that  bodily  states,  experiences  and  habits 
affect  the  mind,  while  mental  states,  experiences  and  habits  equally 
affect  the  body. 

The  truth  of  this  general  view  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  success  attending  the  efforts  made  by  expert  neurologists  to  de- 
velop the  mentality  of  backward  children  by  means  of  physical  ex- 
ercise and  the  systematic  training  of  the  senses,  and,  through  them, 
of  the  nerve  centers.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  success  attending 
the  converse  efforts  made  by  mental  healers  to  stimulate  or  soothe 
nervous  physical  action  by  means  of  suggestion  addressed  to  the  mind. 
We  are  able  to  gain  admission  to  the  arcanum  of  life,  as  it  were,  by 
either  of  two  doors,  the  avenue  of  sensation  or  that  of  ideation.  We 
can  modify  mental  operations  by  securing  and  exercising  control  of 
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the   body.     We   can   modify   physiological   action   by    controlling   the 
mind.     The  only  question  is  whether  we  possess  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  sjkill.     The  knowledge  and  skill  demanded  for  success,  in 
either  direction,  is  expert  knowledge  and  skill. 
*********** 

Expert  treatment  is  the  ideal  of  the  new  criminology.  The  new 
criminology  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  suppression  of  evil  habits 
and  replacing  them  by  their  opposites;  in  other  words,  the  wearing 
of  paths  in  the  brain  which  shall  offer  less  resistance  than  the  old, 
familiar  paths;  the  creation  of  new  habits  of  thought,  speech  and 
action,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  convict  himself.  This  is 
a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty.  It  is  revolution  by  means  of  evolu 
tion.  It  is  education,  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word;  the  edu- 
cation of  all  prisoners'  faculties,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  on  a  weli- 
considered,  well-grounded  plan,  scientific  and  practical  at  the  same 
time,  but  differentiated  to  meet  the  conditions  and  needs  of  each  in- 
dividual case.  Kindness  must  be  blended  with  severity,  hope  aroused 
as  well  as  fear,  obedience  insisted  upon  and  enforced,  and,  above  all, 
the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  patient  enlisted  for  his  recovery. 
Difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  it  is  not  impossible;  but  time  is  essential 
for  its  accomplishment.  How  long  a  time  is  uncertain  and  can  not 
ever  be  foretold  in  advance.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  indeterminate 
sentence.  No  surer  method  can  be  devised  by  which  to  insure  the  de- 
sired co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  than  to  make  the  date 
of  his  liberation  depend  upon  his  own  submission  and  exertions.  The 
tendency  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  to  change  the  atmosphere 
of  the  prison.  The  convict,  when  his  opposition  to  a  reformatory  dis- 
cipline has  been  once  overcome,  comes  to  regard  it  as  the  abode  of 
hope,  not  of  despair.  Sooner  or  later  he  recognizes  in  the  warden  a 
friend,  whose  strongest  wish  is  to  lift  him  out  of  the  degradation  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  When  he  begins  to  perceive  that  it  is  himself 
who  has  made  war  upon  society  and  that  society  is  not  his  enemy, 
as  he  had  blindly  imagined,  his  reformation  is  begun.  When  he 
learns  the  meaning  and  intention  of  law,  and  becomes  reconciled  to 
it,  like  a  wild  animal  tamed,  his  reformation  is  achieved.  Affirma- 
tively, therefore,  as  well  as  negatively,  the  indeterminate  sentence  is 
shown  to  have  a  rational  basis.  The  indeterminate  sentence  and  a 
reformatory  discipline  presuppose  each  the  other  as  its  essential  com- 
plement. The  maintenance  of  any  reformatory  system  of  treatment 
which  shall  prove  in  the  highest  degree  effective,  without  the  aid 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  is  impossible.  The  imposition  of  an 
indeterminate  sentence  to  a  prison  in  which  skillful  and  curative 
treatment  is  not  supplied  is  a  judicial  wrong. 

Let  no  one  think  that  these  assertions  are  the  language  of  a  sen- 
timentalist or  a  visionary.  Their  truth  has  been  verified  by  expe- 
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rience.  If  the  American  reformatory  prisons  have  not  yet  fully  met 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  authors  and  supporters,  this  is 
because  the  new  codes  under  which  they  are  operated  have  been 
faultily  drawn,  or  because  the  courts  are  not  all  of  them  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  legislation,  or  because  the  light  men  have  not  been  as- 
signed to  the  charge  of  these  prisons,  or  because  sufficient  time  has 
not  yet  been  allowed  for  the  realization  of  the  higher  and  true  ideals 
set  forth  in  this  address.  The  positions  taken,  the  views  advanced, 
are  essentially  correct;  and  their  general,  if  not  their  universal,  ac- 
ceptance may  be  safely  predicted  so  soon  as  they  are  comprehended  by 
that  portion  of  the  community  which  at  all  concerns  itself  with  the 
prison  question. 

To  prevent  misconception  and  misrepresentation,  it  only  remains 
to  add  that,  while  the  new  criminology  regards  the  antiquated  and 
obsolescent  discipline  of  the  prison  of  the  past  as  worthy  of  reproba- 
tion on  account  of  its  excessive  hardness  and  severity,  it  does  not 
deny  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  force  in  the  repression  of 
crime,  nor  does  it  propose  to  coax  criminals  to  amend  their  ways  by 
resorting  to  the  use  of  flowers,  confectionery  and  attar  of  roses.  The 
government  is  bound  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect  life  and  property. 
The  menace  implied  in  all  law-breaking  must  be  met  with  stern  de- 
termination to  compel  obedience  to  law.  The  incorrigible  recalcitrant 
must  be  eliminated;  he  must  be  shorn  of  his  power  to  injure  his  fel- 
lows. What  the  new  criminology  stands  for  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
discrimination  between  wrongdoers,  and  patient  tolerance,  under  sur- 
veillance, of  such  as  do  not  manifest  marked  or  habitual  criminal 
tendencies,  and  of  whose  amendment  without  incarceration  there  is 
reasonable  hope.  This  would  be  secured  by  the  more  general  use  of 
probation  of  youthful  first  offenders.  It  then  demands  that  those  who 
can  not  be  restrained  by  purely  moral  influence  exerted  outside  of 
prison  walls  shall  be  committed  for  treatment  under  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  not  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  an  appropriate  reformatory  dis- 
cipline, in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  society.  It  by  no  means 
holds  that  such  discipline,  however  skillfully  devised  and  applied,  is  a 
panacea  for  crime.  It  entertains  no  unsound,  sentimental  notions  of 
criminal  character,  conduct  and  accountability.  It  cherishes  no  illu- 
sive expectation  that  the  methods  employed  will  accomplish  the  im- 
possible; that  all  prisoners  will  yield  to  them,  or  that  the  change  ac- 
tually effected  in  any  individual  will  transcend  certain  fairly  well- 
defined  limits.  But  it  insists  that  the  convict  is  entitled  to  his  chance — 
a  chance  which  he  possibly  never  before  had;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  resort  to  all  practicable  means  for  his  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  A  reformatory  discipline  is  not  a  weak  and 
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vacillating,  but  a  heroic,  discipline.  Of  all  forms  of  discipline,  it  is 
precisely  that  which  the  criminal  by  choice  and  not  by  chance  most 
hates  and  dreads.  The  change  of  habits  which  it  seeks  to  bring  about 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  persuasion  and  com- 
pulsion, in  which  compulsion  often  must  be  the  chief  ingredient.  It 
is  bitter  to  the  palate,  but  it  is  medicine. 

When  persuasion  and  compulsion  both  fail,  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  perversity  of  the  criminal  is  ineradicable  by  educa- 
tion, instruction  or  appeal  to  his  religious  beliefs,  hopes,  and  fears; 
that  the  law  has  no  terror  for  him;  that  he  is  in  love  with  evil,  and 
that  he  proposes  to  return,  when  released,  to  his  former  criminal 
courses,  then,  for  social  protection,  but  not  as  a  penalty  for  crime, 
the  new  criminology  recommends  his  permanent  detention  in  custody, 
or  for  so  long  at  least  as  he  is  and  continues  to  be  a  social  peril. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  this  feature  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
which  excites  prejudice  and  hostility,  which  renders  judges,  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  retaliatory  penal  code,  averse  to  pronouncing  it, 
and  legislators  unwilling  to  authorize  it.  Some  justification  there  is 
for  their  mental  attitude.  It  is  found  in  the  dearth  of  capable  men 
competent  to  administer  the  reformatory  discipline  to  which  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  an  adjunct,  and  in  the  probability  that,  under 
the  spoils  system  in  American  politics,  they  would  not,  if  found,  be 
appointed.  But  we  shall  by  degrees  outgrow  this  phase  of  our  political 
history.  The  creation  of  an  ideal  standard  of  qualification  for  head- 
ship of  a  reformatory  prison  will  develop  the  class  of  officials  required 
to  meet  this  new  demand,  and,  with  the  more  general  dissemination 
and  acceptance  of  correct  notions  of  social  organization  and  social 
duty,  public  opinion  and  sentiment  will  be  ripe  for  the  reform  which 
we  advocate.  We  have  not  entered  upon  the  full  possession  of  our 
inheritance,  but  we  bequeath  it  with  confidence  to  posterity. 


I  am  a  profound  believer  in  the  new  criminology  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wines  in  the  words  I  have  just  read  to  you. 
Admitting  past  errors  and  repenting  of  them,  I  am  ready  to  go 
forward  with  you  in  the  fight  to  establish  the  new  criminology 
as  the  means  by  which  future  government  will  protect  society. 

The  question  may  be  raised  concerning  the  proposed  method 
—I  mean  the  method  which  proposes  the  indefinite  sentence 
with  no  maximum  limit — what  is  to  prevent  the  criminal's 
being  unjustly  imprisoned  for  life  when  unscrupulous  boards 
or  wardens  control  their  destinies?  I  answer,  do  away  with 
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unscrupulous  boards  and  remove  unscrupulous  wardens.  Keep 
under  the  limelight  of  publicity  the  work  of  the  prison;  let 
investigation  of  it  by  officials  in  whom  the  world  has  confi- 
dence be  frequent  and  thorough.  Keep  the  institution  out 
of  politics,  and  you  will  prevent  wrongdoing  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  make  the  success  of  the  new  criminology  complete 
and  thorough  in  the  objects  which  it  seeks,  towit:  Changing 
the  criminal  to  a  better  man,  if  possible,  or  retaining  him  in 
prison  permanently,  where  reform  is  impossible. 

With  these  remarks  I  give  way  to  my  friend,  Colonel  Felton. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS. 

BY  COL.    CHARLES   E.    FELTON,    CHICAGO. 

Our  friend,  Major  McClaughry,  who  has  just  addressed  you, 
has  placed  me  under  his  hypnotic  influence.  At  a  late  hour 
last  night  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  not  be  prepared 
to  make  an  elaborate  address  this  morning;  also  that  another 
gentleman  who  had  been  billed  to  follow  him  with  a  half 
hour's  address  could  not  be  present.  The  Major,  therefore, 
commanded  me  to  occupy  the  time  which  had  been  assigned 
to  that  gentleman.  The  Major's  subject,  he  said,  would  be 
"Reminiscences,"  and  he  asked  me  to  follow  him  and  speak 
on  the  same  subject,  explaining  that  as  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Association  since  its  birth,  I  would  recall  to  mind  the 
early  conditions  and  purposes  and  note  the  advances  made 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Association.  I  confess  that  I  can  do 
so  only  in  part.  In  his  address  I  fear  he  has  narrated  all  the 
prominent  advances  in  its  line  of  work,  leaving  me  but  the 
straw  to  thrash.  Therefore  I  will  speak  chiefly  of  the  things 
which  the  Association  wished  to  accomplish,  but  has  not.  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  early  portion  of  his 
excellent  address,  hence  may  trespass  upon  forbidden  ground 
and  look  upon  the  results  obtained,  or  not  obtained,  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  If  so,  I  apologize  in  advance.  He  is  an  optimist, 
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while  my  mind  is  tainted  with  inherent  pessimistic  charac- 
teristics. Note  the  contrast. 

Preliminarily,  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  our  "  Declaration 
of  Principles, ' '  the  thirty-seven  articles  of  faith,  as  adopted  by 
the  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Disci- 
pline at  Cincinnati,  in  1870,  and  published  in  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  Congress ;  but  my  time  will  not  permit. 
I  will  make  an  epitome  of  the  declaration,  however,  and  submit 
it  to  your  publishing  committee  for  publication,  if  that  com- 
mittee so  elects.  The  subjects  upon  which  I  shall  speak  are 
among  those  principles. 

Waiving  the  discussion  of  the  more  prominent  questions, 
may  I  first  protest  against  one  claim  the  Major  made  as  an 
advance  in  prison  management?  He  said  that  " daily  news- 
papers are  now  furnished  to  prisoners  to  read."  In  earlier 
days  only  selected  reading  matter  was  admitted.  If  news- 
papers were  furnished,  it  was  after  clippings  had  been  cut  and 
all  objectionable  matter  eliminated.  I  do  not  accept  the  ad- 
mission of  newspapers  for  prisoners  to  read  as  being  an  ad- 
vance in  reformatory  management;  but  as  I  have  not  been  in 
active  prison  work  for  more  than  fifteen  years  I  may  have  failed 
to  observe  the  true  effect  of  the  change.  Years  ago  many  news- 
papers were  ll white."  Still  many  contained  criminal  news 
and  other  matter  which,  if  read  by  prisoners,  kept  them  in 
touch  with  those  of  their  kind  outside,  to  their  moral  detriment. 
In  this  age  newspapers  are  of  all  shades,  ranging  from  the 
"straw"  tint  to  the  deepest  "yellow."  Objection  has  often 
been  made  that  light,  received  through  grated  cell  doors,  is 
injurious  to  a  prisoner's  sight.  Possibly  a  straw  shade  may  be 
a  corrective  and  a  deep  yellow  a  preventive;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  matter  in  a  yellow  journal,  if  read  by  a  prisoner, 
would  unfavorably  affect  certain  other  faculties,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  sight.  Am  I  wrong,  Major? 

Major  McClaughry — I  am  glad  Mr.  Felton  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  that.  We  do  not  allow  yellow  newspapers  in  our 
prison. 
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Mr.  Felton — But  all  newspapers,  if  not  distinctively  yellow, 
have  a  yellowish  tint,  or  taint.  I  am  glad  you  have  qualified 
your  statement,  Major.* 

We  listened  yesterday  to  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Swearingen, 
than  which  we  have  never  been  favored  by  a  better.  His  text 
was,  "He  went  about  doing  good."  That  sermon,  when  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress,  may  be  read  with 
profit  not  only  by  those  who  listened  to  it,  but  by  thousands 
who  could  not  be  present  when  it  was  delivered.  It  is  in  the 
spirit  of  that  text  that  every  member  of  this  Association  should 
labor.  We  are  here  to  exchange  experiences,  explain  methods 
and  receive  knowledge  and  inspiration  one  from  another.  It 
was  in  that  spirit  that  we  were  invited  to  hold  this  Congress, 
and  the  citizens  of  this  beautiful  city  have  expressed  their 
gratification  at  our  presence  by  the  royal  welcome  they  have 
given  us.  They  have  recognized  fully  the  significance  and 
teaching  of  the  text,  and  the  humane  instincts  of  our  souls 
are  being  quickened  by  their  efforts. 

At  times,  however,  a  prison  warden  is  tempted  to  overstep 
the  suggestiveness  of  that  text.  Occasionally  order  is  seriously 
disturbed  by  unruly  prisoners,  and  it  must  be  hastily  restored. 
Delay  is  dangerous.  The  physical  forces  which  were  utilized 
in  some  prisons  when  our  Association  was  being  formed  have 
ceased  to  be  practiced.  Prison  officials  do  not  now  resort  to 
the  strap,  the  cat,  the  stocks,  the  coffin,  nor  to  the  crucifix  or 
iron  cross,  as  that  tortuous  instrument  was  called.  The  re- 
straint now  most  in  vogue  is  the  dark  cell,  or  solitary  cell,  se- 
curing temporary  isolation  with  minimized  quantities  of  food, 

*We  all  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  reading  in  newspapers  consists 
in  accounts  of  crimes  and  outrageous  transactions  that  no  decent  man 
ought  to  read,  and,  least  of  all,  prisoners.  I  am  opposed  to  putting 
such  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  prisoners,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing them  all  the  information  desirable,  in  the  form,  however,  of  lec- 
tures, which  I  think  a  more  instructive  method.— Z.  R.  Brockway. 
Congress  of  1870. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  newspaper  prepared  expressly  for  prisoners,  from 
which  everything  not  proper  for  their  eye  should  be  excluded. — E.  C. 
Wines,  Congress  of  1870. 
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sometimes  bread  and  water  only.  More  severe  and  prolonged 
restraint  or  punishment  is  required.  The  transfer  of  so-called 
incorrigibles  from  reformatories  to  more  penal  prisons  is  ob- 
jectionable. The  reformatory  is  the  moral  and  educational 
hospital  of  a  State  and  it  should  have  facilities  for  the  perma- 
nent isolation  or  cure  of  these  disturbers.  The  three  prevailing 
grades  in  reformative  treatment — first,  second  and  third — with 
parole  as  a  conditional  supplement,  are  insufficient.  Having  en- 
tered the  second  grade  and  dropped  to  the  third,  provision  for 
further  degrading  should  be  made.  There  should  be  a  separate 
prison  within  the  reformatory  walls,  having  a  suggestive  name, 
in  which  may  be  permanently  confined  all  inmates  who  have 
been  lowered  to  the  third  grade  and  who  will  not  make  an 
effort  for  upward  progress,  and  especially  such  prisoners  as 
are  a  menace  to  good  order.  The  "individual  treatment  sys- 
tem" should  be  applied  and  continued,  until  not  only  the  of- 
fender thinks  he  can  behave,  but  the  prison  officials  are  war- 
ranted in  confirming  that  belief.  Kind  treatment,  prolonged 
isolation,  healthful  but  restricted  diet  and  other  aids  are  fre- 
quently convincing;  but  there  should  be  no  "rush  order"  in 
packing  an  incorrigible 's  goods  for  his  return  to  the  progressive 
grade,  numbered  three. 

Number  6  of  our  "Declaration  of  Principles"  says:  "The 
two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  our  prison  system 
are  political  appointments  and  instability  of  administration." 
These  master  forces  have  not  been  eliminated.  Appointments 
are  made  and  patronage  continues  to  be  given,  regardless  of 
acquired  competency,  as  political  favor,  the  excuse  being,  "It 
was  for  the  good  of  the  service."  Like  changes  will  again 
and  again  be  made,  and  similar  excuse  be  asserted  whenever 
changes  occur  in  the  partisan  caste  of  the  appointing  power. 
Natural  ability  and  acquired  merit  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
such  changes.  In  time  those  who  came  last  may  do  as  well, 
but  time  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  efficiency  and  is  not 
sufficiently  considered.  A  warden  should  have  supreme  con- 
trol. He  should  retain  all  efficient  subordinates  and  have  au- 
thority to  retire  all  who  are  inefficient,  and  no  political  strings 
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or  personal  interests  should  warp  his  acts.  In  filling  vacancies 
among  subordinates  it  may  be  well  to  follow  civil  service 
methods;  but  in  retiring  men  whom  he  deems  incompetent,  the 
slow  process  of  complaint  and  trial,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  de- 
moralizing to  a  prison  force,  and  it  disturbs  that  loyalty  to 
the  management  which  is  indispensable  to  success.  Civil  serv- 
ice methods  are  useful  to  an  extent,  but  they  should  not  be 
such  as  to  interfere  with  a  warden's  having  full  control  over 
his  subordinates.  Having  authority  and  not  wearing  political 
shackles,  the  tenure  of  his  office  should  depend  solely  upon  his 
success  in  the  care  of  his  prisoners,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
their  reformation.  Do  not  anticipate  too  great  results  as  to  the 
latter,  as  the  reformation  of  a  criminal  can  not  be  safely  an- 
nounced until  many  moons,  sometimes  years,  after  his  libera- 
tion from  prison.  "Stability  of  administration"  in  this  coun- 
try is  idealistic  and  should  become  real,  whenever  reasonable 
success  is  obtained  by  those  in  authority. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  architecture  of  prisons, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to  sanitation  and  police 
control.  Other  advanced  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  school-houses,  industrial  and  trades- 
teaching  workshops,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  for  the  physical,  moral 
and  mental  betterment  of  inmates.  The  adoption  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  and 
many  other  favorable  changes  have  been  made  through  the 
efforts  of  this  Association. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  laws,  however,  have  not  secured 
hoped-for  results.  Too  much  was  claimed  as  possible  at  the 
time  of  the  approval  of  the  system  by  this  Association,  and  the 
percentage  of  relapses  of  paroled  and  discharged  prisoners  is 
very  large.  Institutional  reports  of  percentages  of  reformed 
prisoners  can  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  This  is  a  crime 
age,  and  young  men  who  have  been  inmates  of  reformatories 
constitute  a  very  alarming  menace — so  great,  in  fact,  that 
police  authorities  and  courts  and  many  well-informed  citizens 
distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  change  from  time  sentences  to  in- 
determinates,  and  there  is  danger  that  State  governments  will 
revert  to  the  former  system,  unless  more  satisfactory,  results 
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are  obtained.  Make-haste  policy  in  fitting  inmates  for  parole 
has  been  one  cause  for  failures ;  not  securing  suitable  employ- 
ment and  proper  homes  for  paroled  prisoners  is  another,  and 
indifferent  surveillance  is  still  another  cause.  The  problem 
is  not  an  easy  one.  There  is  great  aversion  to  employing  ex- 
convicts;  but  that  aversion  applies  as  well  to  those  who  have 
completed  time  sentences  as  to  those  who  are  serving  under 
conditions  of  parole.  Faulty  homes,  lack  of  supervisory  care 
and  consequent  faulty  environment  have  no  admissible  place 
in  the  indeterminate  system.  Fear  of  return  to  prison  should 
be  made  a  more  prominent  factor,  and  the  least  infraction  of 
the  conditions  of  parole  should  result  in  the  immediate  return 
of  the  offender  to  prison.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  reimpris- 
onment  should  be  long  extended,  but  sufficiently  long  to  act  as  a 
curative  shock. 

Objection  is  made  by  many  officials  that  the  prevailing  in- 
determinate sentence  laws  do  not  give  the  prison  reform  officer 
sufficient  latitude  in  his  work.  They  urge  that  there  should  be 
no  restrictive  limit  as  to  the  time  of  sentence,  discharge  to  be 
made  when  and  only  when  the  criminal  is  permanently  re- 
formed. Others  much  prefer  sentences  of  time  "not  less  than 
the  minimum  and  not  exceeding  the  maximum,"  as  now  de- 
termined by  law  in  several  States.  Judges  of  courts  and 
others — and  their  number  is  growing — believe  that  a  commit- 
ting judge  should  be  authorized  to  limit  the  maximum  duration 
of  imprisonment  to  any  period  beyond  the  minimum  and  not 
exceeding  the  maximum  declared  by  law.  There  is  a  clash  and 
the  subject  is  liable  to  become  a  "bone  of  contention"  between 
the  judiciary  and  prison  officials.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  an- 
tagonize the  former.  Better  by  far  make  success  more  perfect 
in  reformatories  under  existing  laws  and  by  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  judges  of  courts  convince  them  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  reformation  when  hampered  by  reduced  and  not 
uniform  maximum  sentences.  The  people  and  their  legislators 
do  not  quickly  favor  placing  additional  power  with  prison 
officials.  Educate  them ;  do  not  demand  radical  changes. 

The  prison  labor  question  has  not  been  solved.  Experi- 
mental changes  continue  to  be  made  by  legislative  enactments 
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at  the  dictation  of  men  who  claim  to  control  the  so-called  labor 
vote.  There  is  no  prevailing  system.  In  several  States  the 
contract  system  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  also  has  its  substitute — 
in  name  only — the  piece-price.  Tn  its  place  the  public  com- 
mercial account  system  had  an  inning  in  several  States,  was 
''knocked  out"  in  Illinois,  then  permitted  to  play  again  for  a 
short  period  of  time  in  that  State,  and  now,  by  a  later  legis- 
lative enactment,  has  become  dual  by  merging  with  another 
system.  Prisoners  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  required  by  the  State  government  "and  each  political 
division  thereof,"  and  the  surplus  manufacture  is  sold  to 
others.  It  is  part  State  and  part  commercial.  When  formerly 
favored  tradesmen  could  not  market  their  wares  to  State, 
county  and  city  boards  and  other  public  officers,  the  above 
compromise  method  was  adopted.  Those  words  "each  po- 
litical division  thereof"  had  effectively  destroyed  very  profit- 
able trade  and  much  disturbed  the  political  friendship  of  the 
favored  office-holder  with  his  spoils-seeking  mercantile  friends. 
In  New  York  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  "for  the  State  and  each  political  division  thereof,"  but, 
incidental  to  that,  industrial  trades-Learning  forms  a  very  large 
and  wise  factor.  The  expense  is  enormous,  and  the  question 
may  be  asked,  "To  what  extent  will  the  public  submit  to  that 
feature  of  the  change  ? ' '  When  this  Association  was  formed,  it 
was  deemed  a  merit  in  management  to  make  prisoners,  by  their 
labor,  earn  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  care.  Many 
prisons  were  self-supporting,  and  a  few  annually  paid  a  credit 
surplus  into  their  respective  State  treasuries.*  Today  the 


*Every  one  of  the  New  England  States  reports  a  profit  from  its 
State  prison,  ranging  from  $20,000  a  year  in  Massachusetts  to  $1,200 
in  Connecticut;  and  the  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses  in  the  six 
prisons  (containing  an  average  of  some  1,100  convicts)  was  above  $39,- 
000.  With  a  smaller  number  of  convicts  than  this,  Ohio  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  earnings  amounting  to  more  than  $40,000.  Under  skilled  and 
honest  management,  all  our  State  prison  convicts  might  perhaps  earn 
their  own  support  and  $30  a  year  besides;  but  two-thirds  of  them,  and 
perhaps  three-fourths,  fall  far  short  of  this. — E.  C.  Wines,  Interna- 
tional Penitentiary  Congress,  1872. 
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reverse  seems  to  be  the  policy  and  practice — the  larger  the 
debit  balance,  the  greater  the  claimed  ultimate  economy.  Iii 
the  varied  changes  made  there  has  been  an  appalling  condition 
of  idleness  in  some  prisons;  but  the  new  system,  as  in  vogue 
in  New  York,  has  come  to  stay,  and  wise  economical  manage- 
ment may  bring  it  into  public  favor.  Let  us  give  that  system 
our  support.  Teaching  trades  in  prison  will  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  skilled  tradesmen,  and  their  being  emploved  after  dis- 
charge will  be  opposed  by  labor  organizations  as  earnestly  as 
all  prison  labor  has  been  opposed  in  the  past.  Therein  comes 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  continued  good  conduct  of  prison- 
reformed  men.  Ostracised  by  one  class,  prevented  by  another 
class  from  earning  a  living,  but  readily  received  by  a  third 
class — the  crime  class!  What  is  the  remedy?  Make  it  a  pun- 
ishable offense  for  any  person,  tradesunionist  or  other,  to  pre- 
vent, or  to  attempt  to  prevent,  any  workman  from  obtaining 
employment  at  any  business  he  has  been  taught  while  in  bond- 
age. Let  him  have  a  chance  to  show  his  ability  and  integrity 
and  live  by  his  industry.  The  same  remedy  should  be  applied 
to  aid  apprentices  who  have  received  instruction,  whether  in 
nonunion  shops  or  elsewhere.  This  is  a  country  of  opportuni- 
ties for  our  youth,  and  no  well-intending,  ambitious  young 
person  should  be  deterred  from  going  to  the  front  by  the 
menace  of  organized  or  individual  lawbreakers.  This  Asso- 
ciation should  take  a  radical  position  on  that  subject  or  cease 
to  try  to  reform  first  offenders  through  teaching  them  trades. 

From  early  history  to  the  present  day  public  thought  has 
been  specially  directed  toward  prisons  for  the  temporary  de- 
tention of  persons  accused  of  crime.  We  call  them  county 
jails,  and  only  severely  unfavorable  criticisms  have  been  made, 
and  will  continue  to  be  made,  until  radical  required  changes  of 
architecture  and  system  are  made.  Some  critics  call  jails 
schools  of  vice  and  crime,  while  others  place  them  on  a  higher 
institutional  plane  in  name  and  designate  them  crime  universi- 
ties. The  existing  system  is  conglomerate.  County  jails  receive 
and  care  for:  1,  persons  charged  with  offenses,  who  are  de- 
tained until  examination  by  grand  juries  or  are  held  awaiting 

[5] 
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trial,  many  of  them  being  afterward  declared  innocent ;  2,  mis- 
demeanants who  are  serving  sentences  as  punishment;  3,  con- 
victs who,  having  been  found  guilty,  are  awaiting  the  further 
action  of  the  courts,  with  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment; 
4,  convicted  felons  who  are  to  be  transferred  to  State  peni- 
tentiaries ;  5,  that  smaller  class  in  number — disciples  of  Cain— 
who  would  deter  the  goddess  Justice  in  her  endeavor  to  return 
her  scales  to  an  equal  poise,  by  expiation  upon  the  scaffold, 
through  the  hangman's  aid.  That  is  a  description  of  the  use 
made  of  jails  in  early  history,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  our  jails 
in  this,  the  twentieth  century.  Bead  the  words  of  the  founder 
of  this  Association,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  who  as  commissioner 
from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  International  Peni- 
tentiary Congress  at  London,  1872,  wrote  : 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  county  jail  system  of  the 
United  States  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization;  and  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  our  repressive  agencies  in  which  the  hand  of  reform  is  more 
imperatively  needed.  The  great  evil  of  the  jail  system  is  the  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  prisoners,  with  enforced  idleness,  there 
being  in  general  no  classification,  except  that  which  results  from  an 
imperfect  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  no  labor  at  all.  From  the  un- 
checked association  and  want  of  employment,  it  results  that  our  jails 
are  but  schools,  maintained  at  public  cost,  for  instruction  in  vice, 
and  for  an  unbroken  succession  of  thieves,  burglars  and  profligates. 
The  stripling  who  has  been  convicted  for  vagrancy  or  some  trifling 
offense,  locked  up  without  employment  in  company  with  accomplished 
villains  as  idle  as  himself,  listens  to  their  narratives  of  crime  till  he 
pants  for  the  hour  of  liberty,  that  he  may  commence  the  same  bold 
and,  to  his  childish  imagination,  brilliant  career. 

That  eminent  penologist  thereafter  also  wrote: 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  system  of  association,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  celiularism,  is  the  one  which  prevails  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  enlightened  friends  of  prison  re- 
form in  this  country  very  generally  prefer  the  system  of  complete 
separation  for  all  prisons  of  preliminary  detention,  and  moreover,  that 
they  would  prefer  the  restriction  of  all  detention  prisons  to  the  pur- 
pose of  safe-keeping  alone,  while  minor  offenders,  they  hold,  might 
better  receive  their  punishment  in  district  prisons,  forming  a  middle 
class  of  penitentiaries  between  the  detention  prison  and  the  State 
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prison,  in  which  reformatory  principles  and  processes  might  be  more 
hopefully  applied  than  they  now  are  or  ever  can  be  in  the  county 
jails. 

A  higher  moral  condition  now  exists  in  jail  management 
than  in  1871,  but  the  required  fundamental  change  from  the 
"congregate"  to  the  "complete  separation"  system  has  yet 
to  be  made.  In  Ohio  a  step  toward  it  has  been  taken,  and 
new  jails  are  to  be  constructed  with  facilities  for  preventing 
all  intercourse  between  inmates.  If  a  young  man  has  been 
wrongfully  charged  with  committing  crime,  imprisoned  in  jail, 
and  ultimately  declared  not  guilty,  he  will  not  then  be  sub- 
jected to  recognition  by  criminals  who  were  in  the  jail  when 
he  was  there.  They  have  not  formed  his  acquaintance.  He 
will  not  be  called  a  fellow  jail-bird,  or  coaxed  or  menaced  by 
threats  to  commit  crime ;  nor  will  the  jail  itself  be  longer  desig- 
nated a  school  of  vice  and  crime. 

But  in  reverse,  take  the  congregate  jail  of  today,  even  though 
efforts  are  being  made  to  reform  its  inmates  through  moral 
improvement  associations.  Therein  is  blended,  by  association, 
the  good,  the  indifferent  and  the  wholly  bad  of  all  ages.  Some 
inmates  will  establish  their  innocence;  others  are  first  offend- 
ers, and  others  have  served  sentences  in  jails,  reformatories 
and  penitentiaries,  and  are  expert  in  the  acquired  "art  to  de- 
ceive." Many  are  "old-timers,"  of  whose  guilt  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  who  fear  that  sentences  as  habitual  criminals  will 
be  given  unless  they  attend  the  meetings  of  the  moral  im- 
provement association,  become  converts  and  give  oral  testi- 
mony of  having  ceased  to  do  evil.  They  may  plead  guilty  and 
make  public  avowal  of  a  change  of  heart,  with  the  hope  that 
a  judge  may  suspend  sentence  or  direct  short  imprisonment  in 
jail.  Later,  perhaps  years  thereafter,  the  criminal  meets  a 
young  man  whose  innocence  had  been  established,  and  thus 
salutes  him:  "Hello,  pard!  Got  anything  on  today?  If  not, 
come  with  me.  I  have  something  good."  Yes,  they  were 
prison  birds  and  an  acquaintance  had  been  formed.  However, 
I  will  not  cry  down  the  efforts  of  good  people  who  endeavor 
to  improve  the  moral  conditions  in  our  jails,  through  moral 
improvement  associations  or  otherwise. 
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Which  of  the  two  systems  is  the  better,  the  separate  or  the 
congregate  ? 

I  could  give  you  scraps  of  the  criminal  histories  of  many 
convicts  tending  to  prove  that  but  little  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  profession  of  reformation  by  jail-birds.  It  is  not 
necessary;  but  I  will  give  you  two  briefs  from  my  scrapbook 
showing  that  there  is  no  "heathen  Chinee"  more  apt  in  the 
"art  to  deceive"  than  is  the  jail-cultured,  moral  improvement 
association's  professed  convert. 

Hungry  Joe.  A  year  or  more  ago  a  Chicago  newspaper  an- 
nounced the  death  of  an  American  called  Hungry  Joe  in  a 
prison  in  Paris,  where  he  was  serving  a  sentence  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  that  he  was  an  "unknown"  to  the  Chicago  police. 
During  the  years  1874-5  Chicago  was  infested  with  many  con- 
fidence men,  bunco-steerers,  gamblers,  thugs  and  other  crimi- 
nals. It  was  late  in  August  and  I  had  just  returned  from  a  shoot- 
ing outing  and  was  very  dusty,  my  beard  quite  long,  face  much 
tanned.  I  looked  like  a  farmer.  In  walking  to  my  downtown 
desk,  which  was  then  in  the  mayor's  office  in  the  old  Rookery 
Building,  I  passed  a  saloon  named  The  Store,  over  which  were 
gambling  rooms  and  furnished  rooms  to  let.  Three  men  stood 
in  the  doorway  to  the  stairway  leading  above.  The  smaller 
one  stepped  quickly  in  front  of  me,  reached  out  his  hand  and 
said,  ' '  Hello  !  Good  morning !  Just  come  to  the  city  ? ' '  Tak- 
ing his  hand  I  returned  the  salutation,  saying,  "Good  morn- 
ing. Just  got  in."  "Been  to  The  Store  yet?"  he  asked.  "No, 
not  yet,"  I  replied.  Hesitating  a  moment,  he  continued,  "Beg 
pardon,  ain't  you  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Aurora?"  "No,  you  haven't 
got  my  name  right,"  I  said,  and  he  asked,  "What  might  your 
name  be?"  Still  pressing  his  hand,  I  replied,  "Joe  Johnston — 
General  Joe  Johnston — of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy, ' '  and, 
looking  up  to  the  sign  over  the  saloon  door,  I  continued,  "I 
think  I'll  get  shaved  first  and  go  to  The  Store  afterward." 
His  companions  saw  the  humor  of  the  confab  and  gave  him  the 
merry  Ha,  ha !  A  few  days  after,  a  man  who  had  much  influ- 
ence with  officials  met  me  on  the  same  street  and  told  me  that 
three  confidence  men  had  been  sent  that  day,  Friday,  to  the 
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prison  of  which  I  then  had  charge,  and  that  they  caused  him 
much  trouble.  He  wished  them  to  stay  there  a  few  days,  but 
said  to  tell  them  he  would  get  them  out  on  the  following  Tues- 
day— a  message  that  I  did  not  deliver.  On  arriving  at  the 
prison  I  directed  that  they  be  sent  to  the  brickyard  to  work 
on  the  following  morning,  there  to  receive  the  novitiate  degree 
in  our  school  of  industry,  even  though  the  discipline  might  not 
be  less  exacting  than  college  hazing  is.  Saturday  was  a  blis- 
tering hot  day,  but  the  men  worked  like  experts  and  com- 
plained not  a  word.  On  Sunday,  as  was  my  usual  practice, 
I  passed  in  front  of  every  cell  and  conversed  with  such  pris- 
oners as  I  wished  to,  and  others.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
three  newcomers.  To  each  1  expressed  my  regret  at  the  pres- 
ence of  such  good-looking  young  men,  and  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  their  last  arrest.  I  inquired  of  the  third  where  he 
had  lived,  what  his  employment,  if  in  prison  before,  and  many 
similar  questions.  His  replies  were:  "Was  born  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  had  lived  in  Rochester,  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  and 
was  last  employed  in  Fox's  billiard  room  in  Buffalo."  He 
knew  several  men  at  Syracuse  and  Rochester  whom  I  knew, 
but  at  Buffalo  none.  Many  answers  were  evasive  and  others 
not  truthful.  Of  course  I  asked  fictitious  names  in  part.  Fi- 
nally I  asked  if  he  knew  one  Leon  Tiphaine,  at  Buffalo.  He 
said  he  did  not.  "You  worked  in  Fox's  rooms  six  months, 
you  said. "  "  Yes, ' '  he  replied.  ' '  Well,  my  friend,  Fox 's  rooms 
are  on  one  side  of  the  hallway  to  the  theater  there  and  Leon 
Tiphaine 's  saloon  is,  and  has  been  at  least  ten  years,  on  the 
other  side.  Guess  you  could  clip  several  months'  coupons  off 
the  six  months  you  worked  there."  A  voice  in  the  adjacent 
cell  called  me.  "Beg  pardon,  sir,  are  you  not  the  man  who, 
on  Clark  street,  near  The  Store,  some  days  ago,  said  his  name 
was  Joe  Johnston — General  Joe  Johnston — late  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  and  are  you  not  the  superintendent  of  this 
institution?"  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  he  ad- 
monished his  friend  against  fibbing  to  me.  Hungry  Joe  was 
the  inquirer.  All  were  con.  men,  bunco-steerers  and  general 
crooks,  and  had  served  sentences  in  prisons.  They  were  re- 
leased on  the  following  Tuesday. 
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William  Smith.  During  the  Civil  War  I  received  at  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Buffalo  a  man  who  gave  his  name  as  William  Smith. 
His  age  was  about  forty  years;  was  convicted  for  assault  and 
battery  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $50  and  costs.  He  was  arrested  the  prior  afternoon, 
convicted  in  a  police  justice's  court  the  following  morning; 
and  arrived  at  the  prison  at  10  o'clock  on  that  day.  My  re- 
ceiving officer  believed  him  to  have  been  unjustly  convicted. 
The  prisoner's  story,  abbreviated,  was  as  follows:  Was  from 
London.  Came  to  New  York  hoping  to  obtain  employment  and 
earn  money  sufficient  to  send  for  his  family.  Had  heard  wages 
were  large,  but  found  work  only  as  a  supe  in  a  theater.  Had 
no  wish  to  join  our  army  at  $13  a  month  and  board  and  cloth- 
ing, nor  yet  to  die  for  a  country  to  which  he  did  not  owe 
allegiance ;  nor  could  he  consent  to  leave  behind,  by  his  death 
on  a  battlefield,  his  loved  and  loving  wife  and  six  beautiful 
children.  Wishing  other  employment,  he  worked  his  passage 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  on  an  Erie  canal  boat.  When  he 
arrived  there  he  entered  a  low  saloon  near  the  canal  and  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  cards  with  three  sharpers.  They  drugged 
him  and  attempted  to  rob  him.  He  wrenched  a  pistol  from  one 
man,  knocked  another  down,  ran  out,  passed  a  police  station, 
entered  a  store  near  by,  was  followed  and  arrested.  I  directed 
that  Smith  be  employed  in  the  hame  shop,  and  an  hour  later 
saw  him  hard  at  work  shaving  hames.  In  a  moment  I  deter- 
mined that  he  was  familiar  with  prison  ways,  and  gave  special 
orders  as  to  his  care,  being  of  opinion  that  he  would  attempt 
to  escape.  Some  weeks  later  I  was  absent  at  lock-up  and  did 
not  return  to  the  prison  until  10  in  the  evening.  Upon  in- 
quiring, I  learned  that  Smith  had  been  placed  in  the  dungeon 
in  compliance  with  an  order  authorizing  my  deputy,  during 
my  absence,  to  thus  dispose  of  unruly  prisoners.  While  march- 
ing from  the  workshop  to  the  cell-house,  Smith  was  admon- 
ished for  talking  in  line.  He  had  repeated  the  offense,  been 
reported  and  placed  in  the  dark  cell.  I  saw  in  this  confirma- 
tion of  my  belief  as  to  his  desire  to  escape,  and  directed  the 
night  guard  to  go  stealthily  and  frequently  to  the  attic,  listen' 
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and  report  at  once  any  unusual  sound.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation was  that,  a  few  moments  later,  Smith  had  been 
placed  in  a  secure  cell.  He  had  made  an  opening  in  the  roof 
of  the  dungeon  and  in  a  few  moments  more  would  have  taken 
French  leave,  without  the  formality  of  announcing  his  regrets 
at  the  departure.  Concealed  in  his  trousers  were  a  sufficient 
number  of  sheets  to  lower  himself  from  the  roof  to  an  annex 
below,  and  from  there  to  the  ground.  He  told  me  next  morn- 
ing that  his  insubordination  was  premeditated,  as  he  saw  a 
shower  approaching,  and  thought  escape  would  be  easy  if  he- 
could  arrange  to  be  placed  in  the  so-called  dungeon,  a  very 
insecure  room  in  the  gabled  attic.  Prior  to  interviewing  him, 
however,  I  carefully  examined  the  belongings  taken  from  him 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  prison.  In  the  office  were  a 
yellow  pocketbook  containing  $78,  a  card  of  yellow  silk  twist, 
etc.  Also  a  watch  and  a  pocket  compass.  His  clothing  in  the 
clothing  storage  room  threw  considerable  light  upon  his  previ- 
ous career.  His  underclothing  was  fairly  good  and  his  ex- 
ternal garments,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  waistcoat  and 
single-breasted  sack  coat,  were  light  gray  in  color  and  all  were 
decidedly  English  cut.  The  trousers  had  the  old-fashioned  flap 
in  front  in  place  of  the  now  universal  fly.  His  boots  were  of 
calf  skin,  with  high  legs,  and  resembled  those  worn  by  cav- 
alrymen. The  legs  were  lined  with  red  sheepskin  and  seemed 
quite  thick,  but  soft.  The  lining  was  sewed  with  yellow  silk 
twist  like  that  in  his  pocketbook.  The  stitches  being  removed, 
folded  in  one  leg  was  a  pair  of  trousers  and  in  the  other  leg 
a  sack  coat,  both  made  of  thin  black  silk,  without  buttons. 
In  his  pockets  were  several  dice,  a  dice  sweat-top  and  a  pack 
of  cards.  In  one  end  of  his  necktie  was  a  tumbler  handcuff 
key,  and  in  the  other  end  a  patent  handcuff  key.  I  told  Smith 
the  result  of  my  investigation.  He  formerly  had  avoided  me, 
but  now  adjusted  himself  to  the  situation.  In  numerous  con- 
versations with  him  thereafter  I  learned  that  he  knew  the 
ground  plans  of  every  prison  I  had  visited  and  of  others  with 
which  I  was  not  familiar;  knew  all  the  details  of  the  burning 
of  the  prison  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  some  years  before ;  could 
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name  the  wardens  of  our  Northern  prisons,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  manning  of  our  Northern  forts ;  and  he  offered  flat- 
tering inducements  if  I  would  relax  my  vigilance  over  his  ac- 
tions, as  he  did  not  admire  imprisonment.  I  believed  the  man 
was  a  burglar  and  a  Confederate  spy,  and  so  informed  the 
provost  marshal  and  the  chief  of  police ;  but  neither  took  action 
in  his  case.  He  claimed  that  his  black  suit  was  an  English 
burglar's  disguise,  to  be  worn  at  night  over  a  light-colored 
suit,  and  readily  removed  if  pursuit  required  a  change  of 
dress ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  never  used  it.  Smith  served  his 
term  of  six  months,  paid  his  fine  and  departed.  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  In  the  effort  to  apprehend  the  murderer  every 
man  who  attempted  to  cross  the  Niagara  River  near  Buffalo 
was  arrested.  The  drag  net  caught  Smith,  who,  when  arrested 
by  a  deputy  marshal,  wore  a  dark  curly  wig  and  carried  a 
revolver  and  '''curling  tongs,"  as  he  called  burglar's  pincers, 
and  other  light  tools.  "When  at  the  United  States  marshal's 
office,  his  burglar's  implements  and  revolver  had  disappeared. 
Later,  when  General  Grant  toured  the  North  and  an  immense 
throng  of  people  welcomed  him  at  the  depot  in  Buffalo,  the 
ball-crowned  but  curly-wigged  Smith  was  seen  by  one  of  my 
subordinates;  and  still  later,  after  my  removal  to  Chicago,  T 
returned  to  Buffalo  for  a  visit  and  saw  Smith  in  the  jail  there. 
He  was  awaiting  trial  and  was  acting  as  trusty  and  carried  the 
keys  to  open  and  lock  the  cell  doors.  He  had  been  in  the  jail 
several  months  and  was  regarded  by  the  jailer  as  an  excellent 
prisoner,  and  believed  by  him  innocent  of  the  crime  charged. 
I  said  nothing  of  Smith's  history  to  the  jailer,  nor  did  Smith 
appear  to  recognize  me.  I  asked  the  jailer  if  he  thought  it 
safe  to  trust  prisoners  with  keys.  I  then  visited  the  sheriff, 
whom  I  knew,  and  who  thereafter  held  as  high  an  office  as  any 
American  is  permitted  to  hold.  I  gave  him  a  resume  of  Smith's 
history,  but  I  was  informed  some  months  later,  but  not  au- 
thentically, that  a  nolle  prosequi  had  been  entered  and  Smith 
was  free  again. 

Those  are  not  exceptional  histories  of  jail-birds;  but  they 
are  given  to  emphasize  some  of  the  evils  which  result  from 
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the  mingling  of  prisoners  in  our  county  jails,  and  also  to  show 
that  of  our  unfinished  business  there  is  none  other  of  such 
signal  importance  as  is  the  substitution  in  them  of  the  separate 
or  individual  treatment  system  for  the  now  almost  universal 
congregate  system. 

EPITOME  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

(The  numbers  indicate  the  number  of  the  published  principle.) 

1.  Crime  is  an  intentional  violation  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
law.  Criminals  are  persons  convicted  of  crime  by  competent  courts. 
Punishment  is  suffering  inflicted  on  the  criminal  for  wrong  done 
by  him,  with  a  special  view  to  secure  his  reformation. 

2.  The  treatment  of  the  criminal  by  society  is  for  the  protection 
of  society.     Its  great  object  should  be  his  moral  regeneration.     Hence, 
the    supreme   aim    of   prison    discipline    is    the    reformation    of    the 
criminal. 

3.  The   progressive    classification    of   prisoners    should    be    estab- 
lished in  all  prisons  above  the  county  jails. 

4.  Hope  should  be  made  an  ever-present  force  in  the  minds  of  pris- 
oners.    Rewards,  more  than  punishments,  are  essential  to  every  good 
prison  system. 

5.  The  prisoner's  destiny  should  be  placed  measurably  in  his  own 
hands.     A   well   regulated   self-interest   should   be   brought  into   play 
and  be  made  operative. 

6.  The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  prison  systems  of  out- 
several  States  are  political  appointments  and  a  consequent  instability 
of  administration.     Until  both  are  eliminated  the  needed  reforms  are 
impossible. 

7.  Special  training,  as  well  as  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
is  required  to  make  a  good  prison  or  reformatory  officer. 

8.  Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  inde- 
terminate   length.     Sentences    limited   only   by   proof   of   reformation 
should  be   substituted   for   those   measured   solely  by   mere  lapse   of 
time. 

9.     Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  of  first  importance. 

10.  Education  is  a  vital  force  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men 
and  women. 

35.  In  prison  discipline,  moral  forces  should  be  relied  upon  with 
as  little  admixture  of  physical  force  as  possible.  Brute  force  may 
make  good  prisoners;  moral  training  alone  will  make  good  citizens. 

16.  Industrial  training  should  have  both  a  higher  development 
and  a  greater  breadth  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now,  given  to  it 
in  our  reformatory  prisons.  Work  is  no  less  an  auxiliary  to  virtue 
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than  it  is  a  means  of  support.  Steady,  active,  honorable  labor  is  the 
basis  of  all  reformatory  discipline.  It  not  only  aids  reformation,  but 
is  essential  to  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Howard,  "Make  men  diligent 
and  they  will  be  honest,"  a  maxim  which  this  Congress  regards  as 
eminently  sound  and  practical. 

17.  While  industrial  labor  in  prisons  is  of  the  highest  importance 
and  utility  to  the  convict,  and  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  laborer 
outside,  we  regard  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as  now  com- 
monly practiced  in  our  country,  as  prejudicial  alike  to  discipline, 
finance  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  sometimes  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  free  laborer. 

19.  Prisons  as  well  as  prisoners  should  be  classified  or  graded  so 
that  there  shall  be  prisons  for  the  untried,  for  the  incorrigible  and 
other  degrees  of  depraved  character,  as  well  as  separate  establish- 
ments for  women,  and  for  criminals  of  the  younger  class. 

20.  Repeated  short  sentences  are  condemned.     Reformation  is  a 
work  of  time,  and  sentences  should  be  long  enough  for  reformatory 
processes  to  take  effect. 

21.  Preventive  institutions  constitute  the  true  field  of  promise. 

22.  Systematic  and  comprehensive  methods  should  be  adopted  to 
save  discharged  prisoners,  by  providing  them  with  work,  and  to  re- 
deem their  character  and  regain  their  lost  position  in  society. 

The  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  pardon  of  criminals  is 
a  practical  question  of  grave  importance  and  of  great  delicacy  and 
diligence. 

The  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  society  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  criminal  juris- 
prudence. The  inequalities  of  sentence  for  similar  crimes  is  a  source 
of  constant  irritation  among  prisoners,  and  some  remedy  should  be 
devised. 

31.  The  construction,  organization  and  management  of  all  prisons 
should  be  by  the  State,  and  they  should  form  a  graduated  series  of 
reformatory  establishments,   being  arranged  with  a   view  to  the  in- 
dustrial employment,  intellectual  education  and  moral  training  of  the 
inmates. 

32.  As  a  general  rule,  maintenance  of  penal  institutions  above  the 
county  jail  should  be  from  earnings  of  inmates;  nevertheless,  the  true 
standard  of  merit  in  their  management  is  the  rapidity  and  thorough- 
ness of  reformatory  effect  accomplished  thereby. 

34.  The  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  full  or  partial  support 
of  their  criminal  children  in  reformatories  is  worthy  of  inquiry  as  to 
its  application  to  our  system. 

35.  One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  the  repression  of  crime 
would  be  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State  would  be  obligatory. 
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36.  All  the  departments  of  our  preventive,  reformatory  and  penal 
institutions  in  each  State  should  be  molded  into  one  harmonious  and 
effective  system,  its  parts  mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each 
other,  and  the  whole  animated  by  the  same   spirit,   aiming  at  the 
same  objects  and  subject  to  the  same  control,  yet  without  loss  of  the 
advantages  of  voluntary  aid  in  effort,  whenever  they  are  obtainable. 

37.  In  the  official  administration  of  such  a  system,  the  agency  of 
women  may  be  employed  with  excellent  effect 


SOME  NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  METH- 
ODS IN  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  FRANK  L.    RANDALL,    GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT   STATE 
REFORMATORY,    ST.    CLOUD,    MINNESOTA. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  reformatory  institutions  of  the 
United  States  is  not  sufficiently  wide  or  intimate,  and  my 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  surrounding  them  is  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive,  to  enable  me  to  deal  with  this  subject 
as  it  should  be  dealt  with,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
certain  general  courses  which,  if  followed,  might  result  in  im- 
provement in  some  institutions. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  urge  the  most  thorough  and  search- 
ing inquiry  possible  into  the  home  life,  heredity,  experience 
and  capacity  of  every  person  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  re- 
formatory. I  believe  this  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, but  one  which  is  often  overlooked,  slighted  or  disre- 
garded. 

When  all  the  information  which  the  inmate  is  willing  to  fur- 
nish has  been  obtained  and  recorded,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
addressing  letters  of  inquiry  to  all  persons  whose  names  were 
mentioned  in  the  interview,  and  the  substance  of  their  replies 
should  be  entered  in  a  place  of  ready  reference.  When  the 
information  thus  obtained  is  at  variance  with  statements  made 
by  the  inmate,  he  should  be  called  in  again  and  the  disputed 
matters  should  be  carefully  and  considerately  gone  over  with 
him.  It  will  b«  found,  in  many  cases,  that  his  statements  were 
not  accurate  or  full.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  found  that 
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they  are  entirely  false,  including  even  his  name,  age  and  previ- 
ous whereabouts.  He  should  then  be  given  to  understand  that 
he  must  not  expect  any  favor  from  the  managing  board  until 
they  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  and  that  a  parole  or 
discharge  within  the  maximum  term  is  regarded  as  a  favor. 
If  he  persists  in  refusing  to  disclose  his  identity  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  institution,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  he  is  doing  it  for  reasons  personal  to  himself,  and  he 
should  be  detained  indefinitely  with  others  similarly  disposed, 
or  at  least  apart  from  more  likely  persons,  pending  a  disclos- 
ure, and  in  time  transferred  to  some  other  institution,  if  he 
persists  in  his  determination. 

The  book  in  which  an  inmate's  history  is  entered  should 
contain  his  misconduct  record,  his  school  and  labor  records,  his 
standing  and  earnings,  the  reports  of  his  officers,  teachers  and 
physician,  and  all  other  information  which  from  time  to  time 
comes  to  the  office  regarding  him,  or  which  can  by  any  means 
be  collected,  and  it  should  be  always  at  the  elbow  of  the  person 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  information  to 
the  board  whenever  his  application  for  a  parole  or  final  release 
is  under  consideration. 

The  board  should  endorse  the  superintendent  in  the  policy 
indicated  and  hold  to  it  without  wavering  or  indulgence.  It 
will  be  found  that  when  a  new  and  inexperienced  man  ap- 
pears upon  the  board  his  judgment  will  often  be  affected  by 
his  sympathy  or  prejudice,  and  the  extensive  and  constant 
labor  required  to  collate  the  information  is  likely  to  meet  witli 
scant  appreciation  for  a  time ;  but  this  should  be  no  discour- 
agement to  the  person  charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  the  future  welfare  of  many  young  men.  It  is  a  thing  inci- 
dent to  the  work,  and  should  be  accepted  as  such. 

Having  all  obtainable  information  concerning  the  case,  the 
question  as  to  what  treatment  and  employment  are  best  for 
the  young  man  is  not  so  difficult  to  determine.  He  should  be 
fitted  for  his  life  work  while  in  the  reformatory,  and  it  should 
be  serious  work.  He  has  passed  the  sloyd  age,  and  if  he  is  to 
be  a  mechanic  he  should  be  put  at  actual  labor  in  the  chosen 
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trade.  The  question  should  not  be,  what  is  best  for  the  present 
financial  interests  of  the  State,  but  what  is  best  for  its  future 
welfare.  In  other  words,  what  is  most  likely  to  redeem  and 
rehabilitate  the  young  man. 

There  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  some  persons  can 
not  be  adapted  to  the  usages  of  society,  and  they  should  be 
singled  out  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  We  may  hope  and 
trust  and  believe  and  pray  and  labor,  but  there  are  defective 
human  beings  just  as  certainly  as  there  are  defective  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  some  of  them  can  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  or  others  when  at  full  liberty.  Such 
persons  should  not  be  at  liberty. 

We  must  not  at  first  condemn  them  to  permanent  detention 
and  leave  them  no  hope  of  rejoining  their  fellows  at  any  time, 
for  such  a  course  would  be  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  indeterminate  sentence ;  but  when  their  incapacity 
clearly  appears,  and  when  upon  trial,  on  parole  or  otherwise, 
they  have  demonstrated  it,  they  should  be  isolated  from  the 
company  of  persons  for  whose  future  there  are  bright  pros- 
pects, and  from  the  company  of  those  upon  whom  they  would 
play  the  part  of  a  parasite,  until  such  time  as  a  change  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  them,  meantime  bending  every  energy 
to  bring  about  the  change. 

They  should  not  be  kept  at  the  reformatory.  Until  they  are 
eliminated  from  such  institution  they  are  bound  to  do  harm 
to  persons  better  than  themselves.  Relatively  their  numbers 
are  not  great,  but  in  themselves  and  their  descendants  they 
promise  much  expense,  vice  and  misery  to  the  future  if  per- 
mitted to  freely  mingle  with  people  of  more  health,  strength 
and  morality. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  hear  a  paper  on  "The  Necessity  for 
a  More  Rigid  Entrance  Examination  of  Convicts  with  Refer- 
ence to  Tuberculosis."  We  may  expect  an  able  presentation 
and  a  profitable  discussion  of  this  very  important  topic,  but  it 
is  only  one  feature  of  the  wider  scope  of  inquiry  for  which 
this  paper  pleads.  Too  much  can  not  be  known  of  the  history, 
symptoms  and  physical  condition  of  a  patient  by  a  physician. 
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and  too  much  can  not  be  known  of  the  capacity,  weaknesses 
and  wishes  of  a  child  by  a  parent,  and  too  much  can  not  be 
learned  of  a  convict  by  the  persons  who  are  charged  with  the 
work  of  attempting  to  readapt  him  to  correct  and  useful  life 
in  society. 

Too  little  may  be  known  of  a  convict,  and  too  little  seems 
usually  to  be  known  of  him,  and  for  lack  of  information  many 
mistakes  are  made  by  the  managing  boards  in  granting  or 
withholding  paroles  or  releases.  Too  little  time  is  spent  on  the 
subject. 

Managing  boards  which  are  composed  of  men  who  have 
neither  the  time  or  inclination  to  devote  to  a  study  of  the  in- 
dividuals should  have  the  work  done  by  competent  persons 
whose  recommendation  should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
restoration  to  liberty. 

The  release  from  detention  of  a  convicted  person  is  a  mat- 
ter of  as  much  importance  as  his  sentence,  and  should  be  as 
thoughtfully  approached  and  as  thoroughly  considered.  The 
judges  in  passing  sentence  are  often,  if  not  usually,  dealing 
with  strangers.  The  managing  board  should  make  fewer  mis- 
takes than  the  judges  because  they  are  dealing  with  persons 
who  should  be  well  known  to  them. 

Careful  inquiry  during  several  years  past  shows  that  con- 
victs are  often  sentenced  to  reformatory  institutions  by  judges 
who  disclaim  having  any  knowledge  of  them,  ,011  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  prosecuting  officer,  who  may  have  little  more, 
or  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  that  officer  and  the 
defendant's  attorney — the  public  official  believing  the  man 
guilty,  but  fearing  that  a  conviction  can  not  be  secured,  and 
the  defendant's  attorney  suspecting  that  his  client  is  guilty, 
and  fearing  that  he  can  not  be  successfully  defended.  Some- 
times the  judge  acts  on  his  impressions  gained  by  seeing  the 
defendant  in  court  and  hearing  him  talk  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  this:  That  the  fact  that  a 
young  man  has  been  committed  to  a  reformatory  institution 
should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  judge  did 
the  best  he  could,  with  the  light  he  had,  but  it  is  not  evidence 
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that  he  did  not  "see  as  through  a  glass  darkly."  The  real 
work  of  segregation  and  classification  of  convicts  must  be 
done  after  they  are  sentenced  and  committed,  or  it  will  never 
he  properly  done,  for  the  same  law  which  clothes  the  accused 
with  a  presumption  of  innocence  hides  his  defects  and  sins  and 
all  his  evil  tendencies,  if  he  has  any.  If  he  has  not,  of  course, 
his  previous  good  character  is  shown  in  court. 

One  man  was  received  at  the  Minnesota  State  Reformatory 
in  1904  as  a  first  offender  under  thirty  years,  who  declared 
that  he  was  born  before  the  war,  and  who,  beside  being  clearly 
and  chronically  insane,  had  served  terms  in  State  prisons  in 
Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

Another  man  was  received  in  1903  who  had  served  over  eight 
years  in  the  prisons  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  who  had  used 
morphine  for  four  years.  Still  another  was  received  who  freely 
acknowledged  having  served  terms  in  the  prisons  of  five  States 
and  to  have  continuously  followed  a  career  of  crime  for  fif- 
teen years,  without  one  day  of  unenforced  honest  work.  These 
instances  serve  to  illustrate  the  point. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  persons 
who  are  found  before  the  courts  for  sentence.  There  is  rarely 
any  romance  about  it.  Men  are  not  persecuted  for  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  or  political  actions,  in  this  country.  They  are 
prosecuted  for  the  commission  of  crime,  and  are  convicted  of 
forgery,  larceny,  burglary,  and  other  offenses.  If  they  were 
better  men  than  they  are,  they  would  not  have  violated  the 
law,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  they  would  not  have  com- 
mitted their  several  crimes,  if  they  had  been  strong  enough, 
and  had  been  well  enough  grounded  in  principle  to  resist  temp- 
tation. They  were  weak,  and  need  strengthening.  Some  of 
them  can  be  made  self-respecting,  self-supporting  and  safe  citi- 
zens, and  some  can  not.  The  trial  judge  and  the  prosecuting 
officer  can  not  distinguish  between  them.  Neither  can  any 
other  person  at  the  time  of  the  sentence. 

Herein  lies  the  weakness  of  the  system  of  fixed  terms  of  im- 
prisonment; but  the  law  requires  the  court  to  pass  judgment 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  the  conscientious  judge  does 
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the  best  he  can.  In  many  cases  he  knows  nothing  of  the  de- 
linquent except  what  the  man  tells  him,  and  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  man  will  color  the  facts  to  his  own  disadvan- 
tage. Impressions  gained  from  the  personal  appearance  of  an 
individual  are  never  a  safe  guide.  The  court  has  nothing  else 
to  aid  him,  and,  hoping  that  he  is  not  making  a  mistake  or 
doing  an  injustice,  the  good  man  on  the  bench  approaches  his 
unscientific  and  embarrassing  task.  When  all  is  over  the  judge 
still  hopes  that  he  did  not  make  a  mistake  or  do  an  injustice ; 
but  he  did.  He  did  an  injustice  to  society.  He  had  before  him 
a  man  who  was  a  degenerate  of  strong  criminal  propensities, 
who  had  done  time  in  several  States,  and  who  was  wanted 
in  several  others;  and  on  the  plea  that  his  crime  was  acci- 
dental, and  was  committed  while  he  was  flushed  with  an  unac- 
customed draught,  the  court  committed  to  prison  for  one  year 
(which  means  ten  months)  a  man  who  has  never  been  able  to 
stand  alone  or  walk  straight,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  never 
will  be.  Both  justice  and  mercy  require  that  such  persons 
(and  most  of  other  convicted  persons)  be  sentenced  on  the 
indeterminate  plan,  and  placed  under  the  close  personal  espion- 
age of  earnest  men  of  experience  and  intelligence,  who  will 
study  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  after  learning  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  their  careers,  heredity  and  past  environ- 
ment, and  who,  thus  qualified,  are  in  a  position  to  make  intel- 
ligent recommendation  to  a  managing  board  as  to  what  may 
best  be  done  with  them. 

The  next  man  called  for  sentence  was  younger,  larger,  un- 
cultured and  more  accustomed  to  the  open  air.  He  had  drank 
too  much  on  meeting  the  other  man,  he  said,  and  together  they 
had  committed  an  unlawful  act,  and  it  was  his  first  offense. 
This  was  the  truth.  The  judge  thought  he  dealt  with  him 
humanely  when  he  sent  him  to  join  the  first  man,  and  other  bad 
men,  in  prison;  and  under  the  circumstances  he  could  do  no 
better,  but  what  this  young  fellow  needed,  and  what  society 
was  interested  in  his  having,  was  training  in  a  friendly  and 
helpful  atmosphere,  where  he  might  learn  the  folly  of  crime, 
the  happiness  of  right  living,  and  the  means  of  making  his 
way ;  but  he  did  not  get  it. 
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Mr.  Henry  Wolfer  of  Minnesota  has  had  more  than  thirty 
years  of  active  experience  in  the  prison  work  of  several  States, 
and  the  people  of  that  State  hope  that  he  may  serve  them  in- 
definitely. He  is  one  of  the  foremost  practical  penologists  of 
the  times,  and  is  so  recognized.  He  has  served  as  President  of 
the  National  Prison  Association,  and  has  contributed  his  full 
share  to  the  good  influence  it  exerts.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  State  institutions  at  St.  Paul  in  May,  of  this  year,  he 
quoted  the  statement  that  "on  the  borderland  of  lunacy  lies 
the  criminal  population, ' '  and  added  that  no  more  vexed  prob- 
lem comes  before  the  medical  psychologist  than  to  determine 
where  badness  ends  and  madness  begins.  He  then  stated  that 
out  of  a  prison  population  at  Stillwater  of  six  hundred  seventy- 
five  there  were  sixty-eight  who  were  actually  insane  at  the 
time  of  conviction  or  immediately  thereafter,  and  one  hundred 
twenty-two  who  were  degenerate  incorrigibles  who  ought  to  be 
set  apart  as  a  class  by  themselves  and  treated  as  such,  and 
that  one-fourth,  and  possibly  one-third,  of  all  adult  convicts 
found  in  State  prisons  are  similarly  afflicted. 

In  this  country  there  are  annually  released  from  the  prisons, 
by  expiration  of  fixed  sentences,  probably  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  persons,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  at 
once  become  a  menace  to  the  security  of  life  and  of  property 
rights,  not  to  mention  the  enormous  expense  which  their  tem- 
porary liberty  entails  upon  the  body  politic.  The  deplorable 
conditions  will  at  once  be  recognized. 

The  recent  visit  to  America  of  Dr.  B.  Freudenthal  of  Ger- 
many for  the  purpose  of  studying,  among  other  things,  the  in- 
determinate sentence  and  its  results,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
very  few,  if  any,  reformatories  for  young  men  are  able  to  make 
a  satisfactory  showing  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  graduates  for 
a  period  of  years  after  leaving  the  institution,  and  the  sus- 
picion is  awakened  that  the  heavy  percentage  of  reformations 
claimed  by  zealous  friends  is  not  warranted  by  the  unknown 
facts. 

To  follow  young  men  and  keep  a  record  of  their  doings  for 
a  period  of  years  after  jurisdiction  has  been  released  is  work 
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that  may  never  have  been  systematically  done,  under  favorable 
conditions,  in  any  reformatory.  Unless  some  incentive  is  of- 
fered, the  persons  who  go  out  of  reformatories  will  make  no 
report  when  not  required  to  do  so,  and  many  of  them  may  be 
placed  in  the  column  of  reformed  men,  whose  lives  do  not  en- 
title them  to  that  distinction. 

A  fairer  and  more  satisfactory  way  would  be  to  list  together 
all  those  who  are  known  to  have  lived  good  lives,  and  in  an- 
other place  those  who  are  known  to  have  recidivated,  and  to 
leave  all  the  others  for  the  doubtful  column. 

To  encourage  their  keeping  in  touch  with  the  management, 
wages  might  be  allowed  them  while  in  the  institution  and  a 
certain  sum  might  be  withheld  for  a  fixed  period,  with  a  re- 
quirement that  they  report  at  stated  times;  or,  if  wages  can 
not  be  allowed,  a  certain  sum  of  money  might  be  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  This  would  tend  to  operate  as  a  restraint,  and 
would  afford  valuable  statistical  information  in  time.  The 
former  plan  is  pursued  in  Minnesota,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
rather  recent  information  is  on  hand  which  the  writer  has  not 
had  the  time  or  clerical  assistance  to  collate. 

This  accumulating  fund  of  information,  which  will  doubt- 
less some  day  be  brought  to  light,  will  be  of  value  not  only  to 
foreign  governments,  but  to  the  authorities  of  the  various 
States  of  this  Union  in  which  reformatories  are  maintained 
or  contemplated.  It  will  perhaps  lower  the  claims  of  some  of 
the  advocates  of  reformatories  and  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, but  it  will  be  equally  certain  to  disarm  the  numerous 
opponents  of  both. 

A  reformatory  institution  should  not  receive  both  men  and 
women,  or  men  and  boys,  or  boys  and  girls ;  but  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  should  be  kept  apart,  each  in  a  place  by  them- 
selves, and  if  this  were  done,  one  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  reformatory  institutions  would  be  noted  at  once. 

Young  convicts  on  the  indeterminate  plan  should  not  be  con- 
fined with  convicts  having  fixed  sentences,  and  this  applies 
whether  the  latter  come  from  the  United  States  courts  or  not. 
The  State  of  Minnesota  has  heretofore  received  federal  prls- 
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oners  at  its  State  Reformatory,  though  they  came  on  fixed 
sentences,  and  in  its  generosity  and  prosperity  has  allowed 
them  the  same  wages  that  were  credited  to  State  prisoners, 
in  addition  to  the  allowances  made  by  the  United  States;  but 
they  were  received  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  Congress 
would  make  provision  for  the  commitment  of  prisoners  on  the 
indeterminate  plan  in  States  having  reformatories,  if  not  for 
their  transfer  to  prison  for  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  institution ;  but  as  no  such  action  has  been  taken, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  practice  shall  shortly  be  discontinued. 

A  reformatory  institution  may  succeed  if  it  has  public  opin- 
ion in  its  favor,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  to  succeed  where  it  is 
looked  upon  as  experimental  and  of  uncertain  value  by  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

Inasmuch  as  reformatories  have  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  have  gained  their  ultimate  position  in  public  esteem, 
some  proper  means  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  the  people  with  them.  The  man  in  charge  should 
be  ready  and  willing  to  address  gatherings  of  citizens  on  the 
subject,  and  the  entire  staff  should  be  made  up  of  men  of  faith 
and  ability  to  enable  them  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  their 
chief  in  the  direction  indicated. 

In  education,  address,  language  and  deportment,  the  guards 
and  keepers  should  be  superior  to  the  inmates  over  whom 
they  exercise  authority,  and  they  should  be  men  of  excellent 
moral  characters,  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  work,  and  pleased  with  it.  Such  men  are  not  numerous, 
and  in  times  like  the  present,  when  employment  is  readily  ob- 
tained, few  of  them  are  idle  and  asking  for  work  at  such  sal- 
aries as  are  usually  allowed  in  public  institutions. 

This  condition  makes  it  very  important  that  when  the  right 
man  has  been  secured  he  should  be  retained,  and  this  quite  in- 
dependent of  such  opinions  as  he  may  be  thought  to  entertain 
regarding  import  duties,  colonization,  or  the  proper  kind  of 
metal  to  make  money  from.  Unfortunately  in  some  States  a 
complete  change  in  the  roster  of  the  reformatory  follows  a 
decision  of  the  people  not  to  keep  their  former  chief  executive 
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permanently  in  office,  and  the  only  consolation  that  a  friend 
of  the  prisoners  can  get  from  "the  change  is  the  thought  that 
quite  probably  a  number  of  unfit  men,  who  were  forced  on  to 
the  superintendent  by  a  senator  or  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  central  committee  must  leave  a  service  to  which  they  are 
in  nowise  adapted. 

Good  can  be,  and  is,  done  in  institutions  where  political 
considerations  are  taken  into  account,  but  the  greatest  possi- 
ble good  can  not  be  done  under  such  circumstances.  The  super- 
intendent should  therefore  abstain  from  any  participation  in 
political  movements,  and  he  should  insist  that  his  example  be 
followed  by  the  subordinates,  all  of  whom  he  should  appoint 
and  remove  without  suggestion  from,  or  interference  by,  any 
one.  It  should  be  unlawful  for  any  one  in  authority  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  superintendent  or  warden  regarding 
his  appointments,  and  the  institution  should  move  along  as  free 
from  political  bias  as  a  religious  organization  or  a  business 
enterprise. 

Not  only  will  incompetent  men  be  in  positions  of  importance, 
but  that  element  among  the  people  who  are  not  regarded  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  will  be  lukewarm  in  their  support, 
if  not  openly  hostile  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  they 
will  have  a  reason  for  their  position  which  can  not  be  brushed 
aside  or  successfully  combated  by  argument. 

When  a  young  man  has  behaved  himself  in  the  institution 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time — worked  well,  studied  dili- 
gently and  apparently  improved  in  tone,  spirit  and  strength — 
and  is  deemed  fit  and  capable  of  going  out  into  the  world  from 
which  he  came,  the  greatest  caution  and  good  judgment  are 
required  in  selecting  the  proper  place  of  employment  for  him 
and  starting  him  correctly.  He  should  be  accompanied  to  his 
new  home  by  a  tactful  representative  of  the  State,  who  will 
personally  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  unjustly  discriminated  against 
in  accommodations,  treatment  or  wages,  and  that  his  employer 
understands  the  parole  conditions  and  his  proper  duty  to  the 
young  man  and  to  the  State. 

From  time  to  time  a  discreet  and  cheerful  visitor  should  call 
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to  make  sure  that  all  goes  well  and  to  advise  the  young  man 
regarding  such  matters,  small  or  great,  as  are  sure  to  arise 
during  the  "reconstruction  period."  This  work  is  often  neg- 
lected, though  it  seems  to  be  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
perhaps  more  failures  are  recorded  for  its  lack  than  from  any 
other  one  preventive  cause. 

In  an  agricultural  State  the  laudable  desire  to  become  land 
owners  should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  young  men  who 
appear  to  have  adaptability  to  farming,  gardening,  fruit  rais- 
ing or  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  ample  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  along  these  lines  of  activity  should  be  af- 
forded. 

For  those  who  wish  to  follow  mechanical  pursuits,  trades 
should  be  selected  which  promise  the  best  returns,  with  the 
largest  security  of  continuous  and  undisturbed  employment 
and  the  least  temptation  to  the  ordinary  vices  of  men. 

The  inmates  of  a  reformatory,  through  neglect  or  lack  of 
home  training,  coupled  with  subsequent  unfavorable  environ- 
ment and  perhaps  in  part  on  account  of  a  weak  will  power 
and  strong  passions,  are  much  inclined  to  social  customs  of  a 
damaging  kind,  and  they  mostly  need  the  constant  or  frequent 
presence  of  a  friend  and  require  to  be  kept  from  persons  pos- 
sessing their  own  vulnerability.  This  applies  to  them  while 
in  the  institution,  but  particularly  when  they  are  on  parole. 

There  should  be  no  fixed  date  at  which  a  person  is  to  be  dis- 
charged from  parole.  Some  offenders  are  unlikely  to  repeat 
their  offenses,  and  others  are  different.  Those  who  embezzle 
or  are  guilty  of  assaults  (not  upon  women)  are,  of  course,  a 
hopeful  and  likely  class,  as  a  rule,  while  forgers  and  assailants 
of  women,  roving  hotel  thieves  and  pickpockets  might  be  quite 
differently  regarded. 

They  should  early  during  their  stay  be  taught  that  the  man- 
aging board  and  the  other  authorities  will  do  for  them  what- 
ever may  seem  best  for  them  at  any  and  all  times,  and,  while 
the  right  to  petition  for  liberty  to  those  who  hold  the  keys 
should  never  be  abridged,  they  should  learn  that  their  inter- 
ests are  being  carefully  studied  and  safeguarded,  and  that 
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without  even  a  request  from  them  their  freedom  will  be  granted 
at  what  seems  to  be  the  right  time. 

Petitions  from  neighbors,  friends  or  relatives  and  arguments 
by  attorneys  should  always  be  disregarded,  and  no  pardons 
should  be  granted  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board, 
and  then  only  for  good  cause  shown  and  recorded. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  pardon  granted  without  the  knowledge  or 
against  the  judgment  of  the  board  and  superintendent  will  be 
noticeable  all  through  the  institution  for  a  long  time,  and  as 
(under  such  circumstances)  it  usually  involves  an  error  of 
judgment  and  results  in  leniency  to  an  unworthy  recipient,  the 
effect  on  other  inmates  is  to  fill  their  minds  with  visions  of 
triumphant  iniquity  and  to  establish  an  unfortunate  belief  in 
the  theories  of  luck  and  fate. 

Since  the  establishment  of  juvenile  courts  and  their  proba- 
tions the  number  of  commitments  to  reformatories  has  been 
affected  and  the  average  character  of  persons  received  inclines 
to  be  lower. 

If  the  foregoing  contains  suggestions  of  any  value  the  writer 
shall  be  pleased.  The  title  of  this  little  paper  was  not  changed, 
though  much  of  the  substance  of  it  is  not  pertinent  to  the 
topic  assigned,  for  it  does  not  deal  with  "needed  changes," 
but  rather  with  some  phases  of  the  administration  of  a  re- 
formatory institution  as  the  writer  thinks  it  should  be  ordered. 


METHODS  OF  REFORM  IN  PRISONS  FOR  WOMEN  AND 

GIRLS. 

BY    MRS.    FRANCES    A.    MORTON,    SUPERINTENDENT    REFORMATORY 
PRISON   FOR   WOMEN,    SOUTH  FRAMINGHAM,    MASS. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Prison  Congress  a  few 
thoughts  which  relate  intimately  to  the  reform  work  as  effected 
in  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sherborn;  also  some 
of  the  methods  in  use  there  at  the  present  time.  Our  work  has 
been  frequently  discussed  at  home  and  abroad,  I  trust  with 
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some  degree  of  benefit.  We  have  read  of  prisons  and  prisoners 
in  the  early  history  of  the  world.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
inhuman  manner  of  treating  prisoners  in  those  early  days,  and 
we  rejoice  that  our  lines  are  cast  in  this  enlightened  age. 
We  remember  with  gladness  of  heart  that  to  the  world  was 
given  a  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry.  From  these  humane 
thinkers  emanated  a  movement  for  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions and  uplifting  of  the  prisoner  which  has  gone  into  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  civilized, world.  It  was  not  given  for 
them  to  know  of  the  great  advancement  in  prison  reform  work 
which  we  of  this  age  have  lived  to  see.  But  there  are  still 
greater  heights  possible  to  climb,  which  we  pray  that  if  the 
present  generation  of  earnest  workers  can  not  attain,  the  gen- 
erations following  may  reach. 

The  all-important  question  which  I  am  forced  to  ask  myself 
almost  daily  is,  How  shall  we  treat  the  woman  who  has  for- 
gotten her  womanliness,  has  deserted  home  and  its  protection, 
or,  still  worse,  has  turned  home  into  a  veritable  hell  and  obliged 
the  law  to  step  in  and  open  to  her  the  prison  or  reformatory 
door?  In  the  open  world  we  have  every  advantage  at  our 
command — religious,  educational  and  social — to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing a  high  standard  for  our  daily  living.  I  believe  these 
same  methods  should  be  foremost  in  reformatory  government. 
Every  effort  which  will  inspire  hope  and  confidence  must  be 
called  into  action  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  realize  as  much  as  is 
possible  the  terrible  enormity  of  the  crime  committed,  if  this 
can  reasonably  be  accomplished.  Then  their  minds  may  be 
brought  to  see  and  feel  the  great  importance  of  facing  about 
from  the  gay  highway,  filled  with  pitfalls  and  strange  allure- 
ments at  every  step.  Should  there  be  honesty  of  purpose,  the 
earnest  work  of  training  them  to  look  at  life  from  a  different 
standpoint  can  now  be  opened  to  them.  The  first  move  is  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  each  individual  woman,  her  early 
home  life,  what  influence  first  led  her  from  home  and  into 
wrongdoing,  her  home  environments.  We  must  not  let  the 
woman  feel  that  this  is  being  done  in  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity 
and  inquisitiveness,  but  must  rather  impress  upon  her  that  we 
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are  interested  in  her.  There  can  be  no  half-heartedness  in  this 
work.  It  must  be  earnest,  individual  work.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  acquaintance  we  strive  to  make  each  woman 
feel  that  she  will  ever  find  in  us  a  friend;  that  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  institution  must  be  enforced,  and  its  order  and 
discipline  protected,  but  that  this  will  always  be  done  with 
justice  savored  with  kindness  and  is  for  her  own  good,  to  aid 
and  strengthen  her  in  the  beginning  of  self-respect  and  woman- 
liness. It  is  our  highest  aim  to  lead  our  women  to  forget  their 
past  irregular  lives,  and  fill  their  minds  with  womanly  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  will  tend  toward  the  uplifting  of  soul  and 
body,  always  keeping  their  hands  as  well  as  brains  employed, 
and  leaving  as  small  a  loophole  as  possible  for  the  creeping  in 
of  old  thoughts  and  old  habits.  Having  learned  sufficient  of 
their  past  history  to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  re- 
newing, securely  close  the  door  into  their  past  life,  for  no  good 
can  ever  come  by  holding  their  past  exploits  in  lively  remem- 
brance. Now,  having  set  the  heart  and  hand  to  the  work  of 
awakening  and  renewing,  look  not  back.  There  may  be  but  a 
single  spark  of  womanliness  remaining,  but  instances  will  be 
rare  where,  if  wisely  managed,  the  heart  will  not  warm  and 
become  responsive  to  friendly  leadings  and  advice. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
work.  Prominent  is  the  establishment  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  during  the  winter  of 
1903,  to  take  effect  the  first  day  of  July  following.  The  new 
law  has  been  in  operation  nearly  two  and  one-half  years — not 
sufficiently  long  to  pass  definite  judgment  on  its  future  value 
of  holding  in  check  our  particular  class  of  women  lawbreak- 
ers. We  meet  with  serious  discouragements.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  women  sent  us  now  have  very  weak  minds,  made 
so  by  their  grossly  immoral  lives,  the  long  continued  use  of 
intoxicating  drink,  or  the  use  of  narcotics.  The  latter  seems  to 
be  alarmingly  on  the  increase.  We  are  frequently  reminded  that 
the  eight  or  ten  months,  which  a  first-time  woman  must  serve 
with  a  perfect  conduct  record  before  she  can  be  recommended 
for  release,  is  far  too  short  a  time  to  make  a  true,  lasting  im- 
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pression,  but  for  holding  in  check  while  serving  her  time  is 
beyond  compare.  With  the  exception  of  eight,  all  my  first- 
grade  women  are  honorably  wearing  a  badge,  no  written  re- 
port ever  having  been  sent  in  against  them.  Of  the  eight,  two 
were  degraded  from  the  first  to  the  second  grade.  The  other 
six  for  some  misdemeanor  lost  marks.  From  July  1,  1904,  to 
August  1,  1905,  the  average  number  of  prisoners  was  200. 
During  that  time  twenty-four  women  were  returned  to  us  on 
revocation  of  permit.  Some  of  them  had  had  but  a  few  weeks 
of  freedom.  The  whole  number  of  returned  women  during 
those  twelve  months  was  forty-six — thirty-one  for  drunken- 
ness, nine  for  immorality,  five  for  larceny  and  one  for  assault. 
During  the  years  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  with  an  average 
of  230  women  per  year,  16  per  cent,  were  returned. 

Serious  and  very  discouraging  as  I  feel  this  to  be,  the  rea- 
sons are  various  why  so  many  women  are  returned  or  are  sent 
to  the  reformatory.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  increase 
of  weakened  minds,  many  bordering  on  insanity,  and  the  free 
use  of  intoxicants ;  but  perhaps  pre-eminently  among  the  rea- 
sons is  disturbed  family  relations,  the  fault  being  equally 
divided  between  the  heads  of  the  family.  Often  children  are 
turned  out  of  doors.  Parents  are  too  often  and  too  easily  sepa- 
rated. While  a  wife  is  serving  time  the  husband  seeks  and  ob- 
tains a  divorce  and  is  again  married;  the  children,  if  there 
are  any,  are  scattered.  Therefore  the  disheartened  woman 
whom  we  have  encouraged  and  tried  to  start  aright,  sending 
her  as  a  domestic  into  a  kind-hearted  farmer's  family,  after  a 
time  of  welldoing  grows  tired  of  the  quiet  country  life,  and, 
thinking  herself  grown  strong  in  her  good  resolutions  for  cor- 
rect living,  leaves  her  new-found  home,  where  she  is  safe,  and 
again  seeks  her  old  home  town.  There,  meeting  her  former 
companions,  the  temptations  become  greater  than  she  can  re- 
sist; the  result  is  she  again  falls.  It  may  be  a  girl  deprived 
of  her  proper  guardians,  never  having  been  taught  the  lesson 
of  obedience  or  of  self-control,  her  only  school  that  of  the 
street.  The  time  spent  with  us  learning  these  lessons  was  not 
long  enough  to  make  good  this  sad  lack  of  home  life.  Hence, 
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it  became  easy  for  the  girl  to  fall  into  evil  ways  and  become 
again  and  again  the  prey  of  evil  companions. 

Obedience  is  the  first  lesson  taught  or  enforced  when  the 
woman  begins  her  term  of  imprisonment.  Faithfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  all  assigned  duties  is  impressed  upon  her,  and  we 
find  the  memory  needs  frequent  promptings.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  regular  work,  with  an  occasional  relaxation,  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  mind  as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  body.  We  have  no  regular  recreations,  but  they 
are  given  occasionally,  coming  as  pleasant  surprises,  such  as 
going  out  into  the  open  for  a  half-hour  walk  or  sitting  on  the 
lawn  listening  to  an  instructive  and  entertaining  story  or  an 
important  event  of  the  day.  Once  during  the  past  summer  I 
called  all  of  my  women  from  the  work  at  an  early  morning 
hour  to  listen  to  some  sweet  music  by  musicians  passing  the 
prison,  whom  I  invited  to  tarry  and  entertain  us  for  a  short 
time  on  the  lawn.  Or  it  may  be  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
in  the  cool  of  the  day,  always  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
myself  and  officers.  Then  there  comes  the  daily  out-of-door 
work  all  through  the  summer,  working  in  the  garden,  planting, 
weeding,  gathering  all  kinds  of  berries  and  fruits,  and,  last  of 
all,  late  in  the  autumn  husking  corn.  On  all  these  occasions 
perfect  order  is  maintained  even  though  conversation  may  be 
allowed.  Our  women  are  also  taught  how  to  apply  their  minds 
to  given  tasks.  Idleness  tends  to  corruption,  mental  and 
moral.  The  only  hope  of  diverting  evil  thoughts  or  correcting 
vicious  habits  in  any  woman  shut  up  in  prison  is  to  shut  out 
self  and  turn  the  mind  to  an  interesting  and  useful  occupation. 
Therefore  abundant  provision  is  made  for  the  systematic  em- 
ployment of  every  woman  whose  health  will  admit,  at  what- 
ever work  is  best  calculated  to  promote  her  moral  and  physical 
welfare,  and  also  prepare  J»er  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  when 
liberty  is  regained.  Regular  habits,  plain  and  wholesome  food, 
regular  employment,  good  books,  together  with  the  good  in- 
fluence constantly  thrown  around  her,  will  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  renewing  right  spirits  and  instilling  in  many 
hearts  an  earnest  desire  to  live  good,  honest  and  true  lives. 
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All  women  who  can  not  read  or  write  are  placed  in  the 
school  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  received  from  the  hospital  annex, 
and  continue  daily  until  they  have  been  taught  to  read  suffi- 
ciently well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  library  privileges  and 
to  write  their  own  letters.  Many  of  the  women  learn  quite 
readily  and  are  glad  to  improve  this  opportunity.  The  day 
school  is  compulsory  for  those  who  can  not  read  or  write.  The 
evening  schools  are  for  the  grades.  All  may  attend  as  long  as 
the  deportment  is  correct.  The  studies  taught  in  the  evening 
schools  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  taught  in  the  gram- 
mar grade.  Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. It  is  important  to  bring  as  much  variety  as  possible 
into  the  hour  to  hold  attention  and  give  abundant  food  for  the 
minds  to  feed  upon  at  all  times,  even  when  the  hands  are  busy 
at  some  task.  We  have  had  a  class  in  physical  culture.  Only 
a  few  of  our  people  can  appreciate  the  value  of  or  take  the  ex- 
ercises. It  is  my  pleasure  to  meet  my  women  for  a  half  hour 
if  possible  once  in  every  week,  or  twice  if  convenient,  giving 
informal  talks  of  home  life,  the  care  of  a  home,  a  love  for  the 
home,  motherhood,  care  and  training  of  children,  nursing  the 
sick,  health  of  body,  food,  temperance,  whatever  pertains  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  a  well-regulated  home.  If  there  is 
one  lesson  I  like  to  bring  to  my  women  more  often  than  another, 
it  is  one  drawn  from  a  little  book  entitled  "Loom  of  Life." 
Many  of  our  women  come  from  the  mill  towns  and  are  weavers ; 
woof  and  warp  and  web  are  familiar  terms  to  them,  so  that  by 
simplifying  I  can  make  it  quite  easy  for  many  to  grasp  the 
life  web  which  each  and  every  living  being  is  weaving  in  the 
loom  of  life,  looking  above  to  Him  who  is  our  perfect  pattern. 
"Some  day  the  last  thread  shall  be  woven  in.  God  grant  it 
may  be  love  instead  of  sin. ' ' 

The  instructions  given  by  the  chaplain  or  the  priest  at  the 
religious  services  are  intended  to  be  simple  and  easy  to  com- 
prehend. Our  open  air  summer  evening  services  are  a  delight- 
ful feature,  bringing  quiet  to  mind  and  body,  after  the  work  of 
the  day  is  done.  Music  holds  a  prominent  place.  Two  even- 
ings every  week  are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  song  after  the 
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evening  service.  Music  always  has  a  softening  and  refining 
influence. 

The  majority  of  the  women  enjoy  the  privilege  of, taking 
books  from  the  library.  Each  woman  in  the  first  grade  has 
permission  to  take  a  second  book  every  week  if  she  can  read 
more  than  one.  That  the  body  may  grow  strong  while  the 
mind  is  opening  somewhat  to  the  light,  a  variety  of  industries 
is  carried  on.  Housework  in  all  its  various  branches  is  care- 
fully taught.  For  many  years  most  of  the  women  have  been 
taught  the  trade  of  shirt-making,  and  when  they  go  out  into 
the  world  they  can,  if  so  inclined,  go  into  any  factory  in  the 
land  and  earn  an  honest  and  comfortable  livelihood  from  this 
trade.  In  our  sewing  room  we  make  a  large  variety  of  gar- 
ments for  institutions  in  the  State,  besides  doing  all  our  own 
house  sewing.  Women  are  taught  to  sew  by  hand  as  well  as 
on  the  machine.  Our  hospital  affords  an  opportunity  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  physician  for  a  few  women  to 
become  proficient  in  nursing.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
nursery,  which  has  always  had  a  very  prominent  place  in  our 
institution,  is  closed,  and  I  hope  forever,  for  the  poor  little 
innocent  child  should  never  have  the  stigma  of  a  prison  branded 
upon  its  future  life. 

The  dairy  holds  an  important  place  among  the  industries. 
The  maids  who  master  the  art  of  butter-making  can  command 
good  wages  on  dairy  farms. 

During  the  past  season  the  efforts  of  our  physician  to  bring 
health  to  the  women  who  must  remain  in  the  hospital  have 
been  supplemented  by  turning  the  hospital  yard  into  a  kitchen 
garden.  This  is  cared  for  almost  entirely  by  the  invalids  and 
they  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and 
the  work  in  the  newly  upturned  soil.  Without  hope,  the  heart 
would  have  nothing  to  buoy  it  up.  Therefore  hope  must  be 
stimulated  by  whatever  uplifting  means  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  heart  of  the  woman.  Our  women  are  inspired 
with  a  courage  to  hope  that  they  may  be  freed  from  the  chains 
of  sin  and  a  faith  to  believe  it  can  be  done.  To  this  end  they 
are  taught  and  educated,  bettered  in  some  degree,  we  hope, 
for  having  been  in  seclusion. 
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All  punishments  are  given  with  great  care.  The  reasons 
are  well  understood  before  the  punishment  is  inflicted  and  it 
is  given  in  a  way  that  will  tend  to  discipline  and  reform  the 
character.  Much  time  is  given  in  Sherborn  to  personal  work 
with  the  individual  prisoner,  with  excellent  and  lasting  results. 

Compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  institution  must  be  en- 
forced. If  punishment  is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  desired 
result,  I  hesitate  not  to  apply.  Every  punishment  must  have 
a  purpose,  and  as  soon  as  the  end  is  accomplished  let  it  cease. 
Severe  punishment  to  one  woman  for  its  effect  on  another  or 
others  is  unjust  and  is  never  administered.  Our  manner  of 
punishing  is  determined  by  the  gravity  of  the  offense  com- 
mitted. It  may  be  a  simple  reproof,  or  it  may  be  severe. 
Nothing,  however  slight  the  misdemeanor,  is  ever  passed  by 
unnoticed.  It  may  be  by  marks,  or  meals  in  room,  or  one  or 
two  days  of  quiet  meditation  in  the  room.  It  may  be  in  loss 
of  privileges,  such  as  receiving  or  sending  letters,  no  library 
book  or  attending  evening  school  or  chapel  for  a  time.  For 
profanity,  direct  insolence  to  an  officer  or  theft,  I  degrade  to 
third  grade,  and  for  threatening  life,  destroying  State  prop- 
erty or  assault,  I  send  to  the  solitary.  It  is  by  continued 
watchfulness,  reasoning,  gentle  reproofs  and  a  forgiving  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  the  Master  that  punishments  are  prevented, 
for  we  have  comparatively  few.  Tact  and  judgment  mingled 
with  kindness  and  firmness  must  be  used  when  reproofs  are 
given.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  showing  the 
women  their  faults  and  giving  them  the  reasons  for  correcting. 
Let  it  be  like  unto  the  way  a  true  parent  deals  with  an  erring 
child.  A  kind  and  sympathetic  manner  will  avail  when  se- 
vere and  harsh  words  would  bring  failure.  There  may  be 
ability  joined  with  eloquence  and  sterling  character,  but  we 
owe  more  to  the  manner  of  dealing.  All  reproofs  should  be 
given  apart  from  other  eyes  and  ears.  If  given  in  the  presence 
of  others,  very  often  feelings  of  bluff  or  resentment  or  angry 
daring  will  be  engendered.  Speak  with  feeling  and  firmness, 
but  speak  kindly. 

"Speak   gently;   'tis   a    little   thing 
Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well." 
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Neither  is  it  always  necessary  even  to  speak.  When  Peter 
denied  Christ,  we  read  that  the  Lord  turned  and  looked  upon 
Peter.  That  one  sad  look  was  enough.  Peter  went  out  and 
wept  bitterly.  A  look  may  give  pain  or  it  may  bring  joy  and, 
peace  to  the  troubled  heart.  I  believe  in  words  given  with 
emphasis  when  occasion  demands.  There  will  come  head- 
strong cases  when  nothing  short  of  severe  punishment  will 
seem  to  avail,  but  forget  not  to  hold  in  check  that  unruly  mem- 
ber, the  tongue. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  in  the  outside  world  that 
any  ordinarily  good  person  can  hold  a  position  in  a  penal  in- 
stitution. After  many  years  of  experience  my  earnest  convic- 
tions are  that  it  requires  years  of  constant  application  and 
toil,  patience,  good  judgment  and  keen  perceptive  faculties  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  successful  officer.  No  person  has 
a  right  to  hold  such  a  position  who  has-  not  learned  to  govern 
himself.  He  must  be  intelligent,  faithful  and  efficient,  quick 
to  perceive  and  act  when  emergency  demands.  We  claim  to 
teach  self-control  to  those  placed  under  our  care.  How  abso- 
lutely necessary,  then,  that  every  officer  has  mastered  this 
lesson.  The  good  matron  must  know  how  to  receive  and  exe- 
cute an  order  without  question.  It  is  the  matron  who  conies 
into  more  personal  contact  with  the  women,  many  of  whom 
are  constantly  chafing  under  restraint,  have  chronic  whims 
and  imaginary  ailments.  A  patient  ear  must  be  given  to  these 
imaginings,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  tact  and  judgment  is  essen- 
tial to  meet  each  individual  case,  to  calm  the  troubled  heart, 
to  bring  rest  and  quiet  to  diseased  minds.  She  must  possess 
high  moral  character,  the  concentrated  essence  of  honesty  and 
truth.  True  success  can  never  come  to  any  administration 
without  the  united  co-operation  of  all  subordinate  officers. 

Success  in  any  work  depends  on  the  amount  of  energy  and 
thought  we  put  into  it.  Success  may  come  to  a  person  by  acci- 
dent, but  rarely.  Success  can  be  attained  only  by  paying  the 
full  price.  It  costs  application,  diligence,  self-sacrifice  and 
enthusiasm.  Its  price  is  unremitting  toil.  The  gaities  of  social 
life  can  not  be  courted  with  any  profit.  True,  a  reasonable 
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amount  of  thought  for  the  outside  world  is  necessary  to  equal- 
ize the  physical  and  mental  strain.  The  multitude  have  very 
little,  if  any,  thought  as  to  what  success  in  any  line  of  work 
costs,  and  methinks  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  did 
they  know  it.  The  old  route  will  ever  continue  the  same  while 
time  lasts.  It  is  lesson  after  lesson  with  the  scholar,  blow  after 
blow  with  the  blacksmith,  seed  time  and  harvest  with  the 
farmer,  picture  after  picture  with  the  artist,  step  after  step 
with  the  traveler  till  the  end  is  reached.  Thus  it  behooves 
us  to  labor  assiduously  in  our  chosen  line  of  work,  with  our 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  toward  "the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus"  in  this  blessed  work,  the  uplift- 
ing of  fallen  humanity. 

Miss  Emily  E.  Rhoades,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  and  Woman's  Prison,  was  invited  to 
speak. 

Miss  Rhoades — At  present  the  Indiana  Woman's  Prison  and 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  under  one  roof,  though  the 
inmates  are  distinctly  separated.  The  Legislature  of  1905  pro- 
vided for  the  complete  separation  of  these  two  classes,  and  we 
are  now  building  what  is  to  be  known  as  the  Indiana  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls.  The  women  prisoners  will  remain  in 
the  old  building,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future, 
when  the  girls  are  moved,  that  that  part  of  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  school  will  be  converted  into  a  workhouse  for 
women.  All  jail-sentenced  women  could  then  be  sent  there 
and  given  proper  employment.  At  present  a  woman  sent  to  the 
county  jail  lies  in  her  cell  in  idleness  and  learns  many  evil 
things. 

At  present  we  have  52  women  and  242  girls  in  our  institu- 
tion. Our  main  industry  is  laundry  work.  There  is  ample 
call  for  that.  We  have  on  our  waiting  list  more  than  200  fami- 
lies in  town  who  want  us  to  take  their  laundry.  We  have  two 
families  for  whom  we  have  washed  fifteen  years.  We  could 
easily  keep  more  women  busy,  and  they  themselves  would  learn 
how  to  wash  and  iron.  Keeping  the  women  busy  has  been  one 
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of  the  most  important  helps  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution. 
We  also  teach  them  how  to  quilt  by  hand,  using  frames.  Some 
of  the  women  are  kept  at  work  in  their  own  rooms. 

Our  girls  receive  every  advantage  in  music,  if  they  show  a 
talent  for  it.  A  woman  comes  three  times  a  week  who  teaches 
chorus  work.  We  have  also  a  band  and  an  orchestra  of  twen- 
ty-four of  the  smaller  children,  with  an  instructor  from  town. 
Our  schools  are  graded  as  the  State  schools  are.  We  train  the 
girls  in  laundry  work  and  dressmaking,  and  we  have  a  sci- 
entific cooking  class.  They  also  have  their  regular  time  to 
work  in  the  kitchens,  the  dining-rooms  and  dormitories,  for  we 
are  on  the  dormitory  plan  at  present.  Our  new  school  will  be 
on  the  cottage  plan.  We  have  thirty-seven  younger  children 
who  never  come  in  contact  with  the  older  girls,  and  none  of 
them  ever  come  in  contact  with  the  women  prisoners. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12 :30. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


THE  CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 

President  Garvin  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock 
and  invited  Chaplain  Batt  to  the  chair.  In  doing  so  he  com- 
mended him  in  the  kindest  manner. 

Chaplain  Batt  took  the  chair  for  the  afternoon  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chaplain's  Association.  He  thanked  the  President 
of  the  Congress  for  his  complimentary  personal  allusions,  and, 
referring  to  one  part  of  President  Garvin 's  introduction,  he 
paid  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Chaplain 
Hickox  of  Michigan,  who  was  the  first  President  of  the  Chap- 
lains' Association,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  his  death. 
If  he  had  lived  until  now,  the  speaker  said,  he  would  probably 
still  have  been  our  President.  For  about  twenty-five  years 
the  chaplain  of  the  prison  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  his  influence  was 
a  blessing  to  all  with  whom  anywhere  he  came  in  contact. 
"We  are  justified  in  speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  as  a 
model  chaplain.  He  was  a  studious  man.  He  was  very  fond 
of  books.  And  yet  he  sacrificed  his  fondness  for  literary  pur- 
suits, his  love  of  books,  whenever  necessary,  for  the  welfare 
and  convenience  of  the  prisoners  for  whom  he  lived.  The 
dignity  of  the  chaplain's  office  he  never  sacrificed  at  any  time 
or  in  any  place.  The  Congress  had  no  more  loyal  member 
and  no  more  faithful  attendant  upon  its  exercises.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  of  men  everywhere,  but  he  was  at  his  best  in  the 
prison.  One  thing  that  never  failed  in  the  Jackson  prison  was 
the  downright  respect  of  all  the  prisoners  for  the  religious  and 
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helpful  character  of  their  chaplain.  And  the  religious  meet- 
ings in  few  prisons  have  been  more  frequent,  or  more  genu- 
ine, or  more  widely  useful  to  men. 

The  annual  address  for  the  chaplains  then  followed.  It  was 
given  this  year  by  the  secretary,  Rev.  D.  J.  Starr,  D.  D.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY,    PROGRESS   AND   PROMISE   OF 
PRISON    EVANGELISM. 

BY  EEV.  DAVID  JUDSON  STAEE,  D.  D. 

The  subject  for  our  thought  this  afternoon  is  the  chaplain's 
work,  the  reformation  and  the  salvation  of  the  100,000  men  and 
women  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States.  What  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  work  ? 

Tn  a  review  of  the  past  year  we  find  in  footprints  left  by 
every  fleeting  day  some  deposit  of  encouragement.  Victor 
Hugo's  statement  that  "The  study  of  social  infirmities  and 
deformities  with  a  view  to  their  cure  is  a  sacred  duty,"  is 
now  more  generally  accepted  than  ever  before. 

Penologists  were  once  regarded  by  some  as  a  class  of  people 
having  morbid  sensibilities  and  one  idea.  This  is  so  no  longer. 
Penology  embraces  both  science  and  art;  it  relates  to  philoso- 
phy and  religion,  and  has  to  do  with  social  relations  and  gov- 
ernment. The  penologist  must  be  a  broad-minded  and  many- 
sided  man.  Nothing  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  is 
foreign  to  him. 

We  note,  therefore,  as  contributory  to  progress  and  success 
in  our  work : 

1.  Increasing  study  of,  and  attention  to,  the  science  of 
biology  by  the  public. 

Biology  is  an  advance  upon  physiology  and  phrenology,  be- 
cause it  includes  both  of  these,  and  everything  else  that  enters 
into  the  life  of  man.  It  is  not  meant  that  biology  is  a  new 
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study.  Anthropological  studies  dignified  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy in  Greece  and  Rome.  "Know  thyself"  was  inscribed  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Delphian  temple  six  hundred  years  before 
the  angels  sang  the  birth  of  Jesus.  For  ages  the  chief  study  of 
mankind  has  been  man,  and  yet  his  parts  and  the  laws  of  his 
complex  life  are  but  little  understood.  Mental  philosophy, 
moral  philosophy,  anatomy  and  physiology  have  been  studied, 
but  there  are  phenomena  in  human  life  beyond  the  ken  of 
either,  and  of  all  these  branches  of  knowledge.  Psychological 
studies  have,  of  late,  been  given  a  larger  place,  and  biology 
includes  the  investigations  now  being  made  on  all  these  planes 
of  thought. 

Universities,  summer  schools,  magazine  articles,  text-books, 
conventions,  institutes  and  lecture  lyceums  are  all  helping  to 
push  forward  and  upward  to  its  destination  this  car,  loaded 
with  its  freightage  of  valuable  and  practical  information.  The 
old  question  of  the  oldest  book,  '  *  What  is  man  ? ' '  and  the  other 
coetaneous  question,  ' '  What  is  your  life  ? ' '  are  getting  answers 
from  biology  which  are  both  scriptural  and  scientific. 

We  notice  in  the  path  of  progress  next : 

2.     A  better  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 

This  might  be  classed  as  an  encouraging  chapter  in  the  book 
of  social  science,  for  such  it  really  is. 

Sociology  studies  men  in  classes,  and  distinguishes  them  by 
various  titles,  as  " successf uls, "  "unsuccessful,"  "masters" 
and  "servants,"  "employers"  and  "employes,"  "sovereign 
rulers"  and  "dependent  subjects,"  "capitalists"  and  "labor- 
ers." 

Now  such  terms  of  distinction  are  allowable  for  purposes  of 
convenience  in  writing  and  speaking,  but  they  are  hardly  philo- 
sophically correct  or  practically  satisfactory. 

In  the  earlier  times,  when  theological  conceptions  dominated 
the  minds  of  men,  theocratic  ideas  prevailed,  and  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  some  were  rulers  by  divine  right.  If  it  were 
divinely  ordained  that  some  should  be  sovereign  over  others, 
then  by  corollary  some  by  divine  authority  must  constitute 
the  subjected  and  dependent  class. 
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This  theocratic  conception  of  the  constitution  of  society 
must  be  destructive  to  hope  and  paralyzing  to  aspiring  effort, 
since  whoever  would  seek  to  elevate  himself  antagonizes  the 
divine  order,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  Providence. 

Under  this  conception  social  science  was  an  impossibility, 
and  for  generations  the  body  of  the  people  passively  bowed  to 
the  divine  decree,  as  they  supposed  it  to  be,  and  seemed  in- 
capable of  development.  They  were  held  in  slavery  to  the 
behests  of  this  theocratic  dogma,  and  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
bore  their  necessities. 

Then  the  speculative  pendulum  oscillated  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  dogma  declared,  not  that  some  were  masters  over 
others  by  a  divine  order,  but  because  they  were  born  greater 
than  others,  and  that  a  man's  position  and  privileges  were 
dependent  upon  his  birth.  Out  of  this  grew  the  impression 
that  some  men  were  a  kind  of  "deputy  gods,"  and  that  others 
must  regard  themselves  as  inferiors  and  dependents.  Hence 
there  were  caste  formations  in  the  Orient  and  class  forma- 
tions in  the  Occident. 

Either  of  these  conceptions  was  fatalistic  and  paralyzing 
to  efforts  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  individual, 
or  of  the  family.  The  few  were  born  to  rule,  and  the  many 
to  serve  them.  But  all  this  has  passed  away. 

Intelligence  respects  the  law  of  heredity,  and  does  not  ex- 
pect a  "Newton  to  be  born  of  a  Hottentot  family,"  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  a  "Milton  to  spring  up  among 
the  Adamses,"  any  more  than  it  expects  a  white  child,  with 
blue  eyes  and  straight  hair,  to  be  born  to  African  parents ;  and 
yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  far  less  difference  between  children 
when  born  than  is  to  be  found  between  them  when  they  are  half 
grown,  and  there  is  far  greater  difference  when  full  grown. 
Great  men  are  the  evolution  of  men  who  were  small  men,  and 
who,  but  for  the  fact  that  greatness  was  evolved,  would  have 
remained  small  men.  Strong  men  were  evolved  from  weak 
men,  and  small  men  are  but  strong  men  in  whom  the  progress 
toward  greatness  has  been  arrested. 

Here,  then,  is  the  basis  for  sociology,  and  progress  in  this 
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science  has  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race;  that  one  man  is  a  part  of  every  other  man,  and  is  af- 
fected by  the  character  and  condition  of  the  other  man.  Cir- 
cumstances modify  conditions,  but  mankind  is  one  great  body, 
in  which  some  are  eyes,  some  hands,  and  some  feet,  and  every 
member  is  helpful  to  and  dependent  upon  every  other  member. 

Grant's  soldiers  made  him  the  greatest  captain  of  his  day, 
and  Washington's  compatriots  made  him  the  "Father  of  his 
Country." 

We  have  learned  that  society  can  not  reach  any  highest 
ideals  while  the  classes  neglect  the  masses,  any  more  than  any 
one  can  have  clean,  pure  water  from  his  pitcher  while  there 
are  filth  and  putrefaction  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Much 
progress  on  this  line  of  thought  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year,  and  this  gives  promise  of  greater  progress  and  more 
beneficent  results  in  the  years  to  come.  Every  man  is  his 
"brother's  keeper." 

Applications  of  this  care-taking  of  society  for  its  members 
are  seen  in  the  better  employment  and  the  better  pay  given 
to  wage  earners. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  wealth  has  a  tendency  to  forget 
God;  it  is  also  true  that  want  has  a  tendency  to  crime.  In- 
dustrial prostration  makes  prison  population.  The  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  prisoners  are  poor  people,  is  sometimes  given  as  a 
proof  that  the  indigent  are  the  most  criminal  classes. 

In  reply,  I  affirm  that  if  it  were  as  difficult  to  get  a  poor  man 
punished  for  his  crime  as  it  is  a  man  who  has  money,  there 
would  be  fewer  poor  men  in  prison,  and  if  it  were  as  easy  to 
get  a  rich  man  in  prison  for  his  crime  as  it  is  a  poor  man, 
there  would  be  more  men  in  the  "Bankers'  Row"  of  our  peni- 
tentiaries. Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt  and  his  like,  the 
tables  are  turning.  Still,  it  is  true  that  enforced  poverty  tends 
to  crime,  and  we  are  glad  that  times  and  conditions  are  better 
for  wage  earners  than  ever  before. 

The  reaction  against  child  labor  is  another  application,  and 
still  another  is  the  better  protection  of  girls  employed  in  fac- 
tories against  immodest  exposures;  and  still  another  is  the 
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growing  sentiment  that  where  paternity  is  proved  the  illegiti- 
mate child  shall  be  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  its  father,  and 
to  an  inalienable  right  to  its  share  in  his  property,  by  statutory 
enactment. 

Moral  and  legal  measures  against  saloons  and  drunkenness, 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  are  other  encouragements. 
The  records  in  Europe  show  that  the  use  of  absinthe  turns  men 
into  criminals  with  fearful  rapidity  and  certainty,  and  that 
after  three  years'  use  of  it  the  inebriate  obeys  the  auto-sug- 
gestions of  his  mind — in  any  crime,  and  often  murders  those 
who  have  been  most  dear  to  him.  Chief  factors  are  improved 
medical  and  surgical  science  for  the  relief  of  conditions  tend- 
ing to  immorality. 

Another  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  increasing  willing- 
ness to  consider  and  give  employment  to  discharged  prisoners. 
The  practical  work  of  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  in  this  direction 
deserves  the  highest  commendation,  and  is  worthy  of  the  high- 
est confidence.  The  "Little  Mother,"  as  the  prisoners  call  her, 
has  not  only  enrolled  over  35,000  prisoners  in  the  Volunteer 
Prisoner's  League,  but  she  has  established  and  maintains  sev- 
eral Hope  Halls  in  different  States,  at  which  discharged  pris- 
oners can  be  "at  home"  and  at  no  expense  while  honorable 
employment  is  being  secured  for  them  and  they  are  being  fitted 
for  such  employment.  Something  on  this  line  is  being  done 
locally  by  other  organizations  and  by  good  people. 

Juvenile  courts  with  probation  officers  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation are  other  applications  of  the  same  principle. 

3.  There  is  a  better  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  spirit- 
ual life  for  this  universal  human  solidarity. 

The  simplicity  of  the  gospel  of  the  incarnation  was  soon 
obscured  by  the  speculations  of  men.  The  humility  of  dis- 
cipleship  to  the  Teacher  sent  from  God  was  soon  overgrown 
with  human  pride.  Scholasticism  produced  dogma,  and  dogma 
fed  scholasticism,  until  Christianity  was  substituted  by  theol- 
ogy and  the  church. 

Ecclesiasticism  with  its  multiplication  of  orders  and  institu- 
tions prevailed  until  nearly  all  that  the  world  saw  of  Christian- 
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ity  were  such  libraries  of  theological  controversies,  and  such 
an  array  of  ecclesiastical  titles,  officials  and  ceremonies  as  con- 
stituted both  a  hierarchy  and  an  oligarchy. 

But  this  great  ecclesiasticism  was  only  a  magnificent  tomb 
in  which  lay  a  lifeless  thing,  misnamed  Christianity.  It 
rivaled  the  great  monarchies  of  earth  in  its  secular  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  it  was  almost  as  devoid  of  spiritual  life  as 
they,  except  in  name.  It  had  art,  relics,  tradition,  millinery 
and  wealth,  but  the  spiritual  Lazarus,  who  came  forth  in  his 
grave  clothes  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and  the  Mary  who 
bathed  the  feet  of  her  Lord  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion for  a  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven,  were  wanting. 

Figuratively,  men  with  broken  legs  may  be  told  authorita- 
tively that  they  must  walk  and  be  well,  but  this  will  not  mend 
their  bones.  Men  with  broken  arms  may  be  told  that  they 
must  work  and  be  well,  but  this  gives  them  no  healing.  Re- 
ligious teaching  is  now  changed  for  the  better.  Physically,  only 
life  can  mend  broken  bones,  and  this  is  so  spiritually.  What 
humanity,  broken  by  sin,  needs  is  a  new  spiritual  life  which 
heals  and  makes  strong.  It  is  now  remembered  that  Jesus,  the 
Anointed,  said,  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,"  and  this 
spiritual  life  makes  a  renewed  humanity.  This  renewed  hu- 
manity constitutes  the  church  of  Christ,  against  which  the 
gates  of  destruction  shall  never  prevail. 

4.  It  has  now  come  to  be  better  understood  that  this  spirit- 
ual life  is  the  greatest  moral  force  on  the  earth. 

The  trouble  with  men,  in  morals,  is  not  that  they  do  not 
know,  but  that  knowing,  they  do  not  do. 

The  existence  of  evil,  and  its  disastrous  consequences,  are 
not  twentieth  century  discoveries. 

From  the  Pantheon,  as  clearly  as  from  a  modern  church, 
went  out  the  decrees  of  justice  against  wrongdoing.  The 
Eternal,  then  as  now,  hated  iniquity,  and  loved  and  rewarded 
the  good. 

In  the  Iliad  of  Homer  we  read  that  "When  in  the  market 
place  men  deal  unjustly,  and  the  rulers  decree  crooked  judg- 
ment, not  regarding  the  fear  of  God,  God  sends  the  storm, 
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and  the  earthquake,  and  the  tempest,  as  the  executioners  of 
His  vengeance." 

Again  we  listen,  and  Ulysses  says:  "God  looks  upon  the 
children  of  men  and  punishes  the  wrongdoer. ' ' 

Again,  Eumaeus  says:  "The  gods  love  not  violence  and 
wrong;  but  the  man  whose  ways  are  righteous,  him  they 
honor. ' ' 

Yet  these  ancients  did  evil  and  suffered,  just  as  we  say  that, 
"The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  and  yet  we  transgress 
and  suffer. 

Everywhere  and  always  a  Nemesis  follows  the  evildoer,  but 
another  evildoer  follows  after  an  avenging  Nemesis,  and  an- 
other Nemesis  follows  after  him  in  unending  succession. 

Prison  punishment  is  not  a  moral  force.  The  only  force 
that  regenerates  men  is,  and  must  be,  a  spiritual  force. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  ecclesiastics  who  were  not 
moral,  but  there  never  has  been  one  normal  Christian  who 
was  not  moral,  for  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  overcomes 
evil,  destroys  the  power  of  habit,  overcomes  hereditary  bent 
to  evil,  corrects  environment,  and  transforms  a  sinner  into 
a  saint. 

Man  is  so  made  that  if  deformed  he  can  be  reformed  by 
the  same  power  that  made  him  first.  Physically  it  is  life  that 
overcomes  disease  and  injury.  Spiritually  it  is  life  that  over- 
comes disease  and  injury.  Vitality  is  man's  cure  for  soul  and 
body.  It  was  a  new  vitality  that  came  into  Saul  and  made 
him  another  man. 

In  chemistry  the  blending  of  two  substances  makes  a  new 
compound.  There  is  in  nature  "chemical  affinity."  There 
is  also  in  man's  nature  "spiritual  affinity."  Affinity  of  man 
with  evil  makes  him  a  criminal;  affinity  with  good  reforms 
him.  The  former  degenerates  him,  the  latter  regenerates  him, 
and  the  regeneration  is  just  as  real  and  just  as  scientific  as  the 
"degeneration."  Nitrogen  is  a  life  destroyer,  while  oxygen 
is  a  preserver  and  a  restorer  of  life.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
these  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yet  we  live.  There  is  both  good 
and  evil  in  the  nature  of  every  man.  Morally,  every  man  by 
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nature  is  a  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.     We  are  allotropic.     The 
natural  normal  man  may  say  of  himself,  taking  one  time  and 

another — 

"To  good  and  evil  equal  bent, 
I'm  both  a  devil  and  a  saint." 

Now,  what  does  such  a  man  need? 

There  are  two  answers.  The  one  answer  is,  "  Change  the 
environment,  put  in  more  of  the  good,  until  the  good  shall 
preponderate."  This  is  the  answer  of  the  culturist  absolute. 
Luther  Burbank,  the  famed  horticulturist,  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  "Why  weeds  are  weeds?"  says,  "Weeds  are 
weeds  because  they  are  jostled,  crowded,  cropped,  trampled 
on,  scorched  by  fierce  heat,  starved,  or  perhaps  suffering  with 
cold,  wet  feet,  tormented  by  insect  pest,  or  lack  of  nourishing 
food  or  sunshine."  Partly  true.  But  do  not  weeds  grow 
and  continue  to  be  weeds  in  our  best  gardens?  Then,  remem- 
ber weeds  have  not  wills  as  men  have,  and  the  will  power 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  dealing  with  human  beings.  We 
value  culture,  but  we  want  a  good  plant  to  cultivate. 

The  other  answer  to  the  question,  "What  does  the  natural 
man  need?"  is  not  more  of  the  mixture,  but  the  infusion  of  a 
new  force  that  shall  transmute.  We  want,  not  a  mixture,  but 
a  transformation.  Not  "allotropism"  but  "  isomerism, "  a 
change  of  quality,  a  new  nature.  No  chemical  action  in  physics 
can  perfectly  represent  this  fact  of  transformation  of  character 
by  the  infusion  of  a  new  spirit,  but  it  can  suggest  and  illus- 
trate this  change  which  the  Bible  teaches,  and  which  experience 
demonstrates. 

This  is  our  answer  to  the  question,  "What  does  man  need?" 
Man  needs  the  infusion  of  a  new  life,  which  shall  melt  like  fire, 
burn  up  the  dross,  refine  the  gold,  and  stamp  it  with  the  die  of 
the  Creator's  mint.  Such  a  coin  will  take  care  of  itself  in 
circulation. 

In  these  days  of  "insecticides,"  "disinfectants,"  "innocu- 
lation"  of  both  bodies  and  soils,  when  we  hear  much  of  virus 
and  its  anti-serum;  when  conclusions  in  bacillariae  and  germi- 
cides are  so  accepted,  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
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credible  by  any  that  the  injection  of  a  new  element  into  man's 
nature,  working  isomerically,  should  transmute  the  elements 
of  his  nature,  transform  his  being,  restore  functional  righteous- 
ness, and,  when  carried  on  to  its  ultimate  possibilities,  render 
him  morally  immune.  This  is  not  a  new  theology.  There 
has  not  been  found  a  new  theological  thought  within  fifty 
years. 

But  this  is  the  answer  of  absolute  evangelism  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  does  man  need?"  This  investigation  has  led 
us  up  to  God's  plan  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  prison  chaplain  must  be  a  positivist,  an  "absolutist"  in 
evangelism,  if  he  would  be  anything  worthy  of  the  name  and 
office  of  a  chaplain  to  the  people  who  populate  our  prisons. 

As  to  examples  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy,  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  cure,  we  point  you  to  Orville  Gard- 
ner, Jerry  McAuley,  Mr.  H.  W.  Knowlton,  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley, 
who  founded  fifty  missions,  and  thousands  of  others  who  have 
been  the  happy  subjects  of  this  nascent  experience.  Or  if 
you  have  not  time  to  examine  these  cases,  read  the  Book  of 
Acts  written  by  Dr.  Luke. 

5.  There  is  a  clearer  recognition  and  a  higher  appreciation 
of  this  moral  force  as  a  utility. 

We  are  utilitarian  in  this  age.  When  an  inventor  comes 
with  his  machine,  a  physician  with  his  medicine,  or  a  clergy- 
man with  his  Bible,  the  first  question  we  ask  is,  What  will  it 
it  do  ?  and  when  we  have  determined  what  it  will  do,,  then  we 
determine  what  it  is  worth — much  or  nothing. 

Prison  chaplains  are  the  first  to  ask  to  have  this  test  ap- 
plied to  this  moral  force,  whose  proper  name  is  spiritual  life. 
Nineteen  centuries  ago  those  who  made  observation  and  study 
of  such  as  made  use  of  this  agency  declared  that  ' '  as  many  as 
came  unto  Him,  to  them  gave  He  'power.'  '  That  is  the 
secret  and  explanation  of  this  work  of  turning  this  "world 
upside  down"  to  get  it  right  side  up.  Power  is  the  catch- 
word of  the  new  life — power  to  be  what  they  were  not  before ; 
power  to  overcome  what  had  before  overcome  them;  power 
to  do  what  they  could  not  do  before.  Unless  a  man's  religion 
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has  changed  him,  he  would  better  change  his  religion.  Over- 
coming power  he  needs,  and  this  is  God's  free  gift  through  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  utility  of  results  in  the  prison,  this  moral  force 
makes  indolent  and  quarrelsome  men  industrious  and  gentle; 
it  stimulates  a  desire  to  learn,  and  the  illiterate  go  into  the 
prison  schools.  Under  its  influences  men  abandon  the  use  of 
opium  and  sometimes  tobacco ;  become  examples  to  other  pris- 
oners, and  improve  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  whole 
prison.  Of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  chaplain's  work,  and 
of  religion  in  the  prison  as  tested  by  practical  results,  prison 
wardens  have  borne  willing  testimony.  We  have  seen  men 
saved  from  lunacy,  others  restored  to  sanity,  and  dangerous 
men  become  exemplary  by  the  influence  of  this  interior  moral 
force,  proceeding  from  the  spiritual  life.  What  we  have  seen 
in  the  prisons,  all  faithful  pastors  and  missionaries  have  seen 
in  the  world  at  large. 

I  once  heard  the  Governor  of  a  great  State  say  that  the  pio- 
neer ministers  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  early  settlers 
had  done  more  to  make  the  State  great  and  prosperous  than 
any  other  agency  had  done. 

And  so  I  close  with  proposition — 

6.  That  there  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  the  human  soul  to  its  proper  moral  and  spiritual 
plane  is  the  highest  application  of  utility. 

"The  soul  of  improvement  is  the  improvement  of  the  soul." 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  makes  the  gun  a  power. 
It  is  the  manhood  in  a  nation  that  makes  a  nation  great.  And 
it  is  the  spirit  within  a  man  that  makes  a  man  great.  There 
have  been  individuals  perhaps  here  and  there,  through  cen- 
turies, who  have  attained  almost  to  manhood's  possible  great- 
ness, but  there  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  who  have  reached 
it.  Paul,  the  greatest  among  many,  said  he  had  "not  at- 
tained" unto  it,  but  he  was  still  climbing  and  reaching  higher. 
Imagine  every  bishop  in  the  church  a  Paul;  every  preacher 
a  Paul ;  every  church  member  a  Paul ;  every  citizen  of  the  na- 
tion a  Paul.  What  a  conception  of  manhood!  As  man  is 
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the  consummation  of  nature's  work,  so  a  complete  man  is  the 
consummation  of  God's  work.  The  restoration  of  man  is  a 
work  that  might  fill  an  angel's  hands,  and  filled  the  Savior's 
heart.  And  this  is  our  work,  yours  and  mine,  as  ministers  of 
God. 

We  know  not  yet  what  earth  shall  be,  because  we  know  not 
yet  what  man  shall  be.  It  is  only  through  the  eyes  of  imagina- 
tion that  we  can  see  the  coming  glory. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  tempts  us,  and  let  us  follow  willingly, 
leaving  all  our  reasoning  faculties  at  rest  a  while,  to  follow  a 
meditation  suggested  by  Hawthorne's  "New  Adam  and  Eve." 

Imagine,  then,  my  brother  prison  officer,  the  whole  prison 
outfit  from  which  you  have  come,  at  once  deserted,  emptied, 
locked  up,  walled  in,  covered  over,  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten 
from  the  minds  of  men.  Left  just  as  it  now  stands  until  the 
millennium  shall  have  passed.  The  generations  of  men  have 
come  and  gone,  until  a  thousand  years  have  swept  by — a  thou- 
sand years  of  progress.  How  changed  is  man!  And  how 
changed  is  earth!  Buildings,  cities,  governments,  all  trans- 
formed to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  new  man,  himself  trans- 
formed according  to  the  mind  of  God.  Then  from  this  beau- 
tiful earth,  filled  with  righteousness,  imagine  every  inhabitant 
of  the  globe  transferred  instantly  to  some  other  planet,  leav- 
ing every  beautiful  and  heavenly  thing  (upon  the  earth)  just 
as  they  had  been  made  by  and  for  renewed  humanity.  Then 
imagine  the  "New  Adam  and  Eve"  placed  upon  the  earth, 
to  behold  its  glory,  and  walk  amidst  these  beautiful  creations 
of  God  and  man.  They  visit  gardens  in  full  bloom,  homes 
filled  with  books,  pictures  and  music ;  temples  of  worship  and 
market  places  filled  with  fruits ;  they  find  airships  and  traction 
coaches ;  schools  and  hospitals  to  meet  the  wants  of  everybody. 
Gushing  fountains  and  song  birds  are  in  the  parks.  They 
visit  the  stores  filled  with  goods,  but  none  to  sell,  and  none 
to  buy.  They  meditate.  How  good  and  happy  must  the  peo- 
ple have  been  who  lived  in  this  city,  who  had  all  these  good 
things  to  enjoy.  And  so  they  wander  on. 

At  last  they  come  to  your  old  prison,  just  as  it  was  left  a 
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thousand  years  before,  when  you  left  it  to  attend  this  Con- 
gress, and  they  clamber  in.  The  wall  has  broken  down.  They 
look  astonished  at  the  grated  windows  and  doors  of  iron  bars, 
and  they  say  this  building  was  made  for  wild  beasts;  it  was 
a  cage  for  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  and  bears.  But  the  hinges  have 
rusted  from  the  old  doors  and  they  enter  in,  and  shudder  as 
they  creep  down  the  corridors — and  say,  "See  these  holes  in 
the  walls,  these  are  the  places  where  wild  beasts  were  kept, 
seemingly  without  water,  and  almost  without  light  or  air. 
How  could  the  beasts  have  lived  shut  in  these  holes?"  On 
the  shelf  they  find  a  pile  of  handcuffs,  which  they  guess  were 
made  to  put  on  baboons  to  keep  them  from  fighting  one  an- 
other. And  they  find  balls  and  chains,  and  guess  they  were 
made  for  elephants  to  drag,  that  they  might  learn  to  pull.  In 
the  guard-room  they  find  paddles  and  leather  straps,  used,  no 
doubt,  to  drive  the  oxen  and  the  asses.  And  here  a  stack  of 
guns,  used,  no  doubt,  to  shoot  wild  beasts,  breaking  from  their 
cages.  Then,  shuddering  still,  they  creep  along  and  find  the 
execution  room.  There  stand  two  upright  posts,  with  a  trans- 
verse beam  across  the  top,  from  which  dangles  a  rope.  And 
"What  is  this?"  asks  Eve.  "Must  have  been  a  place  where 
dogs  were  tied,  and  this  room  was  their  kennel,"  said  the 
knowing  Adam. 

"But  see,"  said  Eve,  "something  hangs  at  the  end  of  this 
dangling,  musty  rope.  Its  flesh  has  dried  away,  its  bones  are 
left.  Here  are  skull,  and  ribs,  and  arms,  and  bones  of  legs, 
and  feet.  Adam,  this  was  no  dog — he  was  a  man,  like  you, 
Adam. ' '  And  then  she  clung  to  him,  and  nearly  died  of  fright, 
lest  harm  should  come  to  him  in  that  death  chamber. 

Then  Adam  moved  along  and  saw  the  iron  cages  by  the 
wall,  and  in  them  skeletons  of  men.  And  in  one  cell  the  skel- 
etons of  women,  too,  who  had  perished  there — of  women  just 
like  Eve. 

Then  shuddering  and  cold  they  steal  away  and  escape 
through  the  broken  wall  by  which  they  had  entered,  sick  at 
heart  and  wondering  if  this  great  thing  had  been  a  hell  for 
devils,  or  a  habitation  for  beasts. 
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My  brethren,  it  is  ours  in  the  present  time  to  labor  and  to 
wait,  but  in  the  ages  to  come  when  the  knowledge  of  God 
shall  fill  the  earth,  and  men  be  what  God  would  have  them, 
and  shall  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  the  prisons,  and 
the  prison  systems  we  have  today,  will  seem  as  hideous  to  the 
people  of  that  new  age  as  did  this  old  prison  seem  to  the  new 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  this,  their  imaginary  visit. 

May  God  in  His  mercy  hasten  the  good  time  which  the 
prophets  foretell,  and  of  which  the  poets  sing — 

When   navies   are   forgotten 

And  fleets  are  useless  things, 
When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 

Beneath  the  eagle's  wings. 

When  memory  of  battles, 

At  last  is  strange  and  old, 
When  nations  have  one  banner 

And  creeds  have  found  one  fold. 

When  the  hand  that  sprinkles  midnight 
With  its  powdered  drift  of  suns, 

Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 

Of  sects  and  swords  and  guns. 

When  prisons  shall  be  empty, 

And  freedom  bless  the  world; 
And  Liberty's  bright  emblem, 

Beneath  the  cross  unfurled. 

Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 
In  all   God's   world  shall   cease, 

In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 
In  the  victory  which  is  peace. 

President  Batt — Mrs.  Booth,  to  whom  Dr.  Starr  has  referred, 
has  been  invited  to  visit  us  in  Concord,  but  she  has  not  yet  ac- 
cepted, and  we  understand  she  prefers  to  work  in  peniten- 
tiaries, where  she  thinks  the  need  is  greater.  I  have  been  this 
summer  to  the  neighborhood  where  General  Booth  lived  in  his 
earlier  life,  and  found  it  very  interesting  to  look  upon  his  home 
of  years  ago,  in  which  so  much  inspiration  came  to  him  for  the 
great  work  that  he  has  since  accomplished. 
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Bishop  Fallows — I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Ballington  Booth  and  with  that  of  his  wife,  especially  during 
the  last  nine  years  of  their  united  lives.  I  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege,  with  five  clergymen  of  other  denominations, 
branches  of  the  Universal  church,  of  ordaining  him  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  through  this  united  movement,  giving  him 
ecclesiastical  power  to  ordain  the  officers  of  the  Volunteers  of 
America.  Last  Sunday  evening  we  had  a  great  gathering  in 
Chicago  in  honor  of  Ballington  Booth  and  his  wife,  the  volun- 
teers coming  from  all  parts  of  the  new  world  and  the  old. 
They  had  their  council  of  war,  devising  means  of  carrying  on 
more  thoroughly  the  work  for  which  the  organization  stands. 
The  Volunteers  of  America  have  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  organization  in  the  direction  to  which  your  president  has 
referred. 

I  know  much  of  Mrs.  Booth 's  personal  relations  to  the  nearly 
forty  thousand  men  who  have  gone  from  the  different  peniten- 
tiaries, and  I  feel  almost  like  indulging  in  language  of  ex- 
travagant eulogy  in  speaking  of  her.  If  I  could  gather  the 
choicest  words  from  the  speech  of  men,  I  could  not  do  more 
than  justice  to  her  efforts.  The  testimony  from  the  men  them- 
selves, men  who  have  been  utterly  oblivious  of  any  moral  or 
spiritual  obligation  before,  is  that  she  has  been  to  them  an 
angel  of  hope  and  mercy.  She  came  to  our  reformatory  at 
Pontiac  about  four  years  ago,  though  she  does  not  feel  that 
her  work  lies  so  much  in  that  direction  as  with  the  men  who 
are  really  having  less  helping  hands  stretched  out  to  them. 
But  after  she  left  our  institution  it  seemed  as  though  there 
was  but  one  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  fifteen  hundred 
boys,  and  that  thought  was  of  the  good  which  the  little  mother 
had  done  to  them,  and  an  endeavor  to  lead  purer  and  better 
lives.  It  was  a  magnificent  uplift,  that  one  visit  of  that  wo- 
man to  our  institution. 

But  the  thought  I  wish  to  impress  is  this,  that  we  are  not 
to  delegate  work  to  her,  to  Mrs.  Booth,  or  to  the  Volunteers 
of  America,  or  to  the  Central  Howard  Association,  or  any 
institution,  but  just  as  far  as  we  can,  we  are  to  help  them  our- 
selves. That  has  been  the  missing  link  between  reformatory 
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institutions,  to  take  these  men  and  boys  and  help  them  to  reach 
a  higher  and  better  citizenship  and  to  lead  a  holier  life;  not 
only  in  the  reformatory,  but  when  they  come  out.  I  know 
many  instances  where  the  skepticism  of  people  outside  regard- 
ing the  life  which  the  convict  can  live  has  scattered  to  the 
winds  all  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  associations  and  individuals. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  might  refer  to  one  who  is  now  the  trusted 
member  of  one  of  the  most  honored  firms  in  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  have  heard  Mr.  Starr's  excellent  paper.  It  is 
sound  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  little  confidence  in  any 
effort  to  reform  criminals  except  through  spiritual  power 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  lives  of  these  men.  We  can  not  di- 
vorce the  ethical  from  the  spiritual;  but  to  take  simply  the 
ethical  is  taking  the  instrument  of  reformation  wrong  end  for- 
ward. There  must  be  a  new  life.  God  himself  is  always  ready 
to  co-operate  with  these  beloved  chaplains,  who  represent  Him 
in  this  work  of  transforming  the  whole  man  and  sending  him 
out  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  Christian  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term. 

A.  G.  Gates,  Chaplain  Kansas  State  Industrial  Reformatory, 
Hutchinson. — Mrs.  Booth  usually  takes  for  her  text  in  address- 
ing prisoners  the  line  "Two  prisoners  look  from  prison  bars; 
one  sees  the  earth,  the  other  sees  the  stars/'  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  story  after  all  is  summed  up  in  that  line.  If 
we  take  a  human  being  and  give  him  nothing  but  discipline, 
without  the  Christ  spirit,  the  fellow  will  hang  his  head  and 
see  nothing  but  the  earth.  I  believe  in  discipline,  coming  in 
the  right  spirit  and  prompted  by  the  right  motive.  A  fellow 
who  has  an  aching  tooth,  even  though  it  hurts,  may  have  to 
have  it  pulled  out.  If  he  has  broken  a  bone,  it  is  going  to 
hurt  him  to  set  it  properly.  Kindness  is  not  gentleness  neces- 
sarily. Whether  the  fellow  has  to  be  hurt  or  not,  he  should 
be  so  dealt  with  that  he  will  see  above  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can  get  so  low  that  he  can  not 
have  a  glimpse  of  these  blessed  gospel  truths,  such  as  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden."  The  gospel 
writer  and  the  blessed  Savior  knew  what  they  were  saying 
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when  they  uttered  those  truths.  I  would  like  to  see  the  dawn 
of  the  time  when  every  officer  connected  with  the  prison  should 
be  selected  because  he  ranks  in  morals  and  in  spirit  just  as 
near  to  the  Savior  as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  get. 

Chaplain  Gates  then  offered  the  following  verses,  which  he 
had  written  for  this  meeting : 

FINDING  THE  BETTER  WAY. 

Finding  the  truth  is  finding  God — 
The  pathway  from  the  common  clod, 
Up  life's  great  slope  to  its  true  height, 
Where  liberty  wears  the  crown  of  right — 
The  path  our  Savior  trod. 

He  who  would  win  the  greater  goal, 

He  who  would  know  how  life's  made  whole, 

Will  be  taught  by  Him  of  Galilee, 

Who  makes  the  inner  eyes  to  see 

Man  is  an  immortal  soul. 

We  grow  from  weakness  into  might, 
We  gain  each  day  a  higher  height, 
When  led  by  Him  of  Galilee, 
Who  makes  the  inner  eyes  to  see 
The  dawn  from  out  the  night. 

He  makes  the  inner  eyes  to  see 
Each  man's  a  brother,  whoe'er  he  be, 
And  makes  the  inner  ears  to  hear 
That  brother's  cry,  when  far  or  near, 
A  cry  to  you  and  me. 

He  spake  as  never  man  has  spoke; 
Death  could  not  bind  Him — He  awoke 
To  make  more  clear  "The  Way, — The  Life" 
And  lead  us  out  of  foolish  strife, 
Beyond  the  tomb  He  broke. 

He  came  that  we  might  understand 
The  hungry  heart,  and  take  the  hand 
Of  a  fallen  man,  lost  in  the  night, 
And  be  his  guide  till  in  the  light 
Of  the  "Better  Land." 

[8] 
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Many  a  bark  upon  life's  sea, 

Sailing  o'er  time  to  eternity, 

Battered  by  storm,  and  turned  from  right, 

Tossed  and  torn,  and  lost  at  night, 

Has  found  the  "Better  Way." 

Then  let  us  think  of  fallen  men 
As  needing  not  corral  or  pen, 
Where  herds  are  kept  by  goad  and  gun, 
And  sentence  served  till  "time  is  done," 
Because  they  lost  the  "Way." 

Rather,  a  place  for  the  moral  blind — 
Men  who  are  lame,  or  weak  in  kind, 
But  where  the  sick  and  nurse,  in  heart, 
Differ  enough  to  tell  them  apart. 
Save  by  the  stripes  or  gray. 

The  very  poor  in  moral  good 
Need  all  the  better  moral  food; 
The  very  sick  in  mind  and  heart 
Need  best  of  skill  on  th'  doctor's  part, 
To  point  the  "Better  Way." 

The  school  of  science  and  of  art, 
With  wealth  of  state  to  serve  in  part, 
Would  not  allow  one  dumb  and  blind 
To  lead  the  youth  that  they  might  find 
The  true  and  "Better  Way." 

And  how  much  more  the  duties  bind 
To  mark  the  way  for  the  blinder  blind! 
What  need  of  help  from  th'  Father  mind? 
What  need  of  love  for  all  mankind? 
To  point  this  "Better  Way!" 

Then,  he  who'd  ask,  in  truth  to  pray 
To  lead  the  man  who's  lost  his  way, 
Will  pause  and  drink,  first  at  the  brink 
Of  Love  Divine,  lest  both  men  sink, 
And  both  men  lose  the  "Way." 

Finding  the  truth  is  finding  God — 
The  pathway  from  the  common  clod, 
Up  life's  great  slope  to  its  true  height, 
Where  liberty  wears  the  crown  of  right — 
The  path  our  Savior  trod. 
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Chaplain  Batt. — Mrs.  Lilla  G.  English  of  this  city  has  been 
requested  to  contribute  a  song  to  our  meeting  this  afternoon, 
and  has  kindly  consented. 

Mrs.  English. — I  call  this  my  Salvation  Army  song.  The  title 
is,  "Have  Faith  in  God."  You  good  men  and  women  per- 
haps sometimes  lose  faith  in  the  man  you  are  trying  to  help. 
It  takes  strong,  high  faith  to  realize  that  behind  the  clouds 
the  sun  is  still  shining.  I  have  often  sung  this  hymn  to  pris- 
oners in  the  penitentiary,  and  afterwards  they  have  told  me 
that  it  expressed  their  feelings.  It  is  only  a  simple  song,  but 
it  presents  the  message  of  faith. 

Mrs.  English  then  gave  the  hymn,  and  her  singing  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  meeting.  Following  the  music, 
Capt.  Edward  S.  Wright,  late  warden  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary,  was  asked  to  speak. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  PRISON  REFORM. 

BY   EDWARD   S.    WEIGHT,   PITTSBURG. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  you  upon  "Reminiscences 
of  Prison  Reform. ' '  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  worry 
you  with  a  long  story  of  ancient  days,  save  only  to  say  that 
the  dungeon  into  which  Jeremiah  was  lowered  "in  the  court 
of  the  prison"  had  a  close  imitation  in  an  old  prison  in  New 
England  with  this  variation :  it  was  entered  by  a  ladder  which 
was  withdrawn  at  night,  in  order  to  keep  the  prisoners  se- 
curely in  the  old  quarry  thus  used  as  a  prison.  All  such  pris- 
ons have  been  abandoned,  but  very  many,  even  in  this  favored 
land,  do  not  begin  to  be  as  comfortable  as  the  pioneer  cabins 
one  sees  on  the  prairies  not  far  distant. 

In  the  work  of  amelioration  of  prisons,  the  world  is  greatly 
indebted  to  John  Howard  and  his  associates,  who  were  di- 
rected by  Parliament  to  devise  some  way  for  the  care  of  crim- 
inals. The  American  colonies  had  been  a  dumping  ground  for 
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them,  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Their  report  gives  the  best 
model  of  a  prison  yet  devised.  It  provides  for  separation 
when  at  rest  and  for  labor  in  association,  combined  with  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  to  be  the  home  of  the  oldest 
prison  reform  society  in  the  world.  It  was  organized  first 
as  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners, 
on  February  7,  1776.  It  was  suspended  in  1777  because  the 
British  army  occupied  the  city,  but  was  revived  May  8,  1787, 
under  the  name  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons.  This  name  was  changed,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

To  this  society  the  State  is  indebted  for  its  penitentiary  sys- 
tem. In  a  little  over  thirty  years  various  forms  of  cellular 
life  were  tried — solitude  without  and  solitude  with  labor — 
until  at  last  its  most  earnest  supporters  have  been  wont  to 
style  it  as  a  separate  rather  than  a  solitary  system.  Its  best 
factor  during  all  its  existence  has  been  the  stated  and  regular 
visitation  by  the  saintly  and  sanctified  men  and  women  ap- 
pointed to  that  duty  by  the  Prison  Society.  They  still  con- 
tinue the  chief  and  crowning  feature  in  its  amelioration.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  when  I  visited  the  prison  in  Philadelphia,  I 
found  that  the  general  secretary  of  this  society,  now  past  four 
score  years  of  age,  had  just  come  in  with  his  purchases  of 
small  articles  for  the  prisoners,  and  truly  he  was  lugging  quite 
a  bagful  of  things.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  it  had  been  thought 
best  for  one  person  to  purchase  such  articles,  and  thereby  cor- 
rect an  abuse  likely  to  lead  to  trouble  if  prisoners  with  money 
were  permitted  to  buy  for  others  without  money. 

The  architecture  of  prisons  erected  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  closely  followed  that  of 
castles  in  the  old  world.  Its  form  caused  Lafayette  to  utter 
this  memorable  expression  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  in  1825 :  "What!  Have  you  bastiles  in 
this  country?"  In  a  letter  dated  August,  1825,  he  said :  "In- 
conveniences complained  of  could  be  reduced  by  making  use 
of  the  solitary  cells  at  night  and  multiplying  the  rooms  of 
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common  labor,  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  in  each 
room,  an  arrangement  helpful  to  keep  distinctions  among  the 
men  to  be  reclaimed,  according  to  the  state  of  their  morals  and 
behavior."  This  is  just  what  is  done  in  prisons  of  the  old 
world  now,  notably  in  Dublin  and  Paris. 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  a  part  of  another  letter  from 
Lafayette,  addressed  to  an  American  gentleman  and  dated 
September,  1826:  "The  people  of  Pennsylvania  think  that 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  is  a  new  idea,  a  new  dis- 
covery. Not  so.  It  is  only  the  revival  of  the  Bastile.  I  hope 
my  friends  of  Pennsylvania  will  consider  the  effect  this  system 
had  upon  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  Bastile.  I  repaired  to  the 
scene  on  the  second  day  of  the  demolition,  and  found  that  all 
the  prisoners  had  been  deranged  by  their  solitary  confinement 
except  one,  and  he  had  been  a  prisoner  twenty-five  years.  He 
was  led  forth  during  the  height  of  the  tumultuous  riot  of  the 
people,  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  build- 
ing. He  looked  around  in  amazement,  for  he  had  seen  nobody 
in  that  space  of  time,  and  before  night  he  was  so  much  af- 
fected that  he  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  from  which  situa- 
tion he  never  recovered." 

For  many  years  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Penitentiaries 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  practicable,  carried  out  the  man- 
date of  the  law  for  imprisonment  by  separate  and  solitary  con- 
finement in  the  cells  or  work  yards  of  the  prisons,  and  each 
prison  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  declaring  that  the  sys- 
tem was  entirely  satisfactory  to  its  management.  But  a 
change  finally  came  by  the  action  of  the  management  of  the 
Western  prison,  in  its  report  for  1866,  written  by  Theodore  H. 
Nevin,  who  was  an  original  member  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  and  for  many  years  a  member  and  president  of 
the  board  of  inspectors  of  that  prison.  After  alluding  to  the 
reports  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Nevin  said:  "We  think,  however,  that  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Legislature  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  this  ques- 
tion and  inquire  whether,  in  the  onward  progress  of  events 
and  in  the  constant  and  interesting  changes  that  we  are  al- 
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ways  seeing  developed  in  the  world,  there  might  not  be  a  more 
excellent  plan  worked  out  or  adopted  for  the  improvement 
and  reformation  of  this  unfortunate  people  than  the  one  we 
have  adopted.  As  we  have  made  from  time  to  time  our  fre- 
quent visitations  to  the  convict's  cell,  and  have  engaged  him 
in  conversation  and  studied  his  situation,  we  have  often  been 
oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  despair  that  seemed  to  settle 
upon  his  face  as  he  would  look  forward  (sometimes  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century)  to  a  hopeless  future.  In  his  loneliness 
he  broods  over  his  condition,  walking  his  dreary  cell  in  the 
quiet  hours  of  the  night  and  during  the  unemployed  hours  of 
the  day.  No  human  face  visible,  save  that  of  the  officers  and 
keepers,  he  feels  that  'his  hand  is  against  every  man  and 
every  man 's  hand  is  against  him, '  and,  having  no  object  or  in- 
terest beyond  his  own  walls  to  attract  his  attention  or  arrest 
his  thoughts,  he  falls  back  upon  himself  and  his  fancied  wrongs, 
and  in  sullen  anguish  preys  upon  his  own  vitals. ' ' 

"Man  is  formed  for  society  and  he  can  not  well  live  without 
it.  Ostracise  him  from  the  world  and  his  fellowmen  and  he 
soon  loses  his  own  self-respect,  because  he  feels  that  he  has 
forfeited  that  of  others.  We  hold  these  men  for  their  reform- 
ation as  well  as  punishment.  Would  not  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  the  former  purpose  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  latter?" 

In  the  light  of  what  has  since  been  accomplished  I  deeply 
regret  that  its  writer  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  thought  fully 
developed.  It  has  become,  as  the  indeterminate  form  of  sen- 
tence, a  most  potent  factor  in  the  reformation  of  criminals. 

Before  I  pass  to  another  feature  of  this  paper  I  wish  to  say 
that  Pennsylvania  has  long  recognized  permanency  of  member- 
ship in  the  boards  of  the  various  institutions  of  the  State  and 
faithful  service  as  preferable  to  the  claims  of  political  power. 
In  our  own  prison,  its  former  president,  Theodore  H.  Nevin, 
was  such  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  late  George  A.  Kelly, 
who  was  a  member  over  thirty  years,  was  president  of  the 
board  over  half  that  time.  This  has  naturally  been  helpful  in 
continuing  officers  of  the  institution  in  their  positions.  Dur- 
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ing  my  own  term  of  office,  all  the  principal  appointive  posi- 
tions were  filled  by  men  with  a  record  of  twenty  to  forty  years 
each,  when  they  retired  voluntarily  or  were  removed  by  death. 
Its  chaplain  entered  the  prison  with  me,  and  though  he  has 
spent  over  thirty-six  years  there,  I  hope  he  may  long  fill  the 
place  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers  and  whom  he 
faithfully  strives  to  lead  to  restoration  to  the  ranks  of  honest 
citizenship. 

The  prison  report  for  1868  has  an  item  which  tells  of  the 
scene  in  its  main  corridor,  on  our  first  religious  service :  ' '  The 
religious  teacher  who  expounds  the  word  of  God  takes  his 
position  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and  talks  down  the 
long  avenue  to  the  naked  walls,  and  partially  open  doors.  He 
sees  no  one,  and  no  one  sees  him,  and  his  voice  returns  to  him, 
under  the  arched  ceilings,  in  a  faint  echo,  having,  like  Noah's 
dove,  found  no  place  of  restL  The  prisoners  are  in  their  cells, 
and  are  expected  to  hold  their  ears  to  the  'wicket  gate'  in  the 
cell  doors  (this  was  a  small  opening  in  the  inner  door  through 
which  food  was  passed)  to  catch  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
hear  if  they  can  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. ' ' 

Before  our  first  service  ended,  many  of  the  inner  doors  were 
opened  wider  so  that  the  inmates  could  have  a  better  chance 
to  hear,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  were  gathered,  block  by  block, 
seated  on  rough  benches  without  a  back,  facing  the  preacher, 
and  supplied  with  hymn  books  to  induce  all  to  help  with  the 
singing.  I  remember  one  of  the  pieces  that  soon  became  a 
great  favorite,  and  was  frequently  mentioned  in  their  letters 
to  home  or  friends.  It  was  "There's  a  Light  in  the  Window 
for  Thee,"  and  one  of  the  first  requests  for  a  special  sermon 
was  from  the  text  a  prisoner  sent  up  to  be  found  in  Proverbs 
xviii,  verse  24,  "A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly."  In  the  latter  end  of  our  first  year  a  good  chapel 
was  erected  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  the  State  prisons 
of  Pennsylvania  it  became  possible  to  hold  religious  service 
without  physical  discomfort  to  all.  Of  this  change,  the  chap- 
lain says  in  his  annual  report :  "No  longer  does  the  preacher 
stand  and  speak  to  indifferent  vacancy.  He  is  placed  in  the 
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midst  of  those  he  addresses.  He  is  kindled  and  warmed  into 
earnest  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  presence  and  appeal- 
ing countenances  of  those  who  greatly  need  its  controlling  and 
consoling  power.  Orderly  quietude  and  respect  mark  every 
service,  and  in  many  cases  deep,  heartfelt,  and  subduing  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  spoken  word.  Not  a  single  case  of  punish- 
ment has  grown  out  of  this  Christian  practice.  It  would  be  a 
chilly  atmosphere  for  both  preacher  and  prisoner  to  be  placed 
in  the  attitude  in  which  we  commenced  the  religious  services 
of  the  year." 

In  the  year  1869  two  acts  of  importance  to  prisoners  became 
laws.  One  authorized  the  congregating  of  the  convicts  of  the 
Western  Penitentiary  for  the  several  purposes  of  labor,  learn- 
ing and  religious  services,  and  the  other  was  a  commutation 
law  for  the  entire  State.  Upon  this  I  said:  "The  idea  of  a 
reward  for  willing  obedience  to  well-tested  rules  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  for  disobeying  the  same  brings  the  whole 
matter  before  the  mind  in  a  manner  that  appeals  to  sentiment 
long  dormant  and  causes  new  expression  of  countenance  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  long  held  here  without  such  a 
boon  within  their  grasp."  When  we  commenced  to  discharge 
long-sentenced  men,  under  the  new  law,  we  found  a  man  who 
had  occupied  the  same  cell  for  five  or  six  years,  and  by  some 
one's  permission  he  had  used  its  walls  as  a  sort  of  daily  cal- 
endar, inscribing  thereon  the  date  of  each  day  as  it  came  until 
all  the  cell  walls  were  covered  with  figures.  The  prisoner  did 
not  want  to  go  out,  and  remained  in  the  cell  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  changed  his  mind.  When  released  he  passed  down 
the  walk  to  the  city  street  and  out  of  our  sight,  probably  for- 
ever. I  used  the  last  word  for  the  reason  that  inquiry  for 
him  came  later;  his  family  in  an  Eastern  city  sought  for  him, 
and  a  moderate  fortune  is  still  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  await- 
ing word  of  the  man  lost  in  the  crowd. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  management  of  our  prison  to 
send  delegates  to  the  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  Dis- 
cipline, called  together  through  the  untiring  zeal  of  Rev.  E.  C. 
Wines,  D.  D.,  who  was  then  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison 
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Association.  The  meetings  were  opened  in  Thorn's  Hall,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  on  October  12,  1870.  The  delegates  were  wel- 
comed on  behalf  of  the  city  by  Major  A.  T.  Goshorn,  and  his 
words  then  are  pertinent  now  and  here:  "While  civilization 
is  marked  by  its  advance  and  prompt  legislation  and  distin- 
guished for  its  physical  care  of  criminals,  prison  discipline  and 
reformation  of  the  convicts  are  still  unsolved  problems,  not- 
withstanding their  high  importance  in  establishing  public  se- 
curity and  harmony."  The  Congress  consisted  of  more  than 
two  hundred  delegates  from  States  near  and  far  away ;  its  pro- 
ceedings were  earnest,  its  discussions  masterly,  its  papers  able 
and  interesting,  and  one  of  its  results  was  the  formation  of 
the  National  Prison  Association.  Its  greatest  interest  to  us 
must  be  the  fact  that  its  work  has  come  down  to  us  with  its 
objects  and  aims  unchanged,  but  its  work  (then  in  embryo)  has 
borne  fruit  in  so  many  ways  upon  the  philanthropic  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  the  age  that  a  mere  reference  to  it  will  surprise 
you. 

Thirty-seven  resolutions  or  declarations  of  principles  started 
the  classification  of  the  work  of  prisoners  and  prisons,  brought 
the  subject  of  indeterminate  form  of  sentences  to  the  front, 
urged  necessity  for  labor  in  the  prisons  and  earnestly  advo- 
cated education  of  the  imprisoned ;  but  its  eleventh  resolution 
in  full  was  "Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in 
importance  because  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human 
heart  and  life." 

The  president  of  the  Congress  was  Eutherford  B.  Hayes, 
then  Governor  of  the  State  and  in  later  years  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  many  others  present  were  destined 
to  fill  high  positions  in  various  fields  of  action.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  say  that  some  of  its  original  members  are  still 
interested  in  the  work  and  aims  of  the  organization.  I  would 
especially  name  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Frederick  H.  Wines,  Z.  E. 
Brockway,  Charles  E.  Felton,  and  John  L.  Milligan. 

An  important  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  since  held  in  various  cities  of  Europe, 
but  as  you  will  undoubtedly  hear  more  on  this  topic  from 
others,  I  shall  not  go  into  the  subject. 
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For  a  number  of  years  the  meetings  of  this  Association  were 
irregular,  and  the  printed  reports  do  not  possess  the  marked 
value  of  those  dating  from  1886.  In  that  year  the  Congress 
was  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Its  presiding  officer  was  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  who  received  a  wonderful  welcome.  I  think  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  great  reception  given  to  us  in  Atlanta  may 
be  gathered  from  the  report  as  printed;  but  to  those  of  us 
who  were  on  the  stage,  and  near  enough  to  the  front  to  look 
into  the  mass  of  earnest  faces,  it  remains  as  a  memory  of  an 
evening  of  rare  pleasure.  One  of  the  speakers  was  Henry  W. 
Grady,  then  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  South,  whose  speech 
was  so  full  of  pathos,  humor  and  wit,  it  has  ever  been  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  he  was  persuaded  by  others,  who  feared  his 
jocularity  might  be  misunderstood,  to  withdraw  his  promise 
to  give  the  manuscript  to  our  stenographer.  With  some  risk 
that  it  may  not  be  as  full  as  others  may  be  able  to  reproduce,  I 
shall  try  to  give  you  a  very  brief  sketch  of  that  unreported 
speech.  Mr.  Grady  said  in  part,  that  Georgia  was  at  first  largely 
a  convict  colony  and  humorously  told  how  it  came  about.  Gen- 
eral James  Oglethorpe  had  received  a  vast  grant  of  land  from 
George  II  and  planned  a  colony  there,  to  be  a  refuge  for  debt- 
ors and  other  unfortunates  who  wished  to  begin  the  world 
anew.  He  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  secured  three  small 
ships  to  convey  his  party.  They  would  be  very  small  ships 
in  these  days,  and  to  help  swell  his  numbers  he  received  permis- 
sion to  empty  the  prisons  of  all  not  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  he  filled  his  ships  by  the  aid  of  a  press  gang  which  gath- 
ered in  a  motley  lot.  So  they  sailed  away  to  the  Savanna's,  as 
Dickens  has  it  in  Barnaby  Rudge,  but  a  sad  fatality  befell  all 
who  accompanied  Oglethorpe  on  his  voyage.  For  nowhere  in 
all  the  length  and  breadth  of  Georgia  can  there  be  found  one 
who  is  willing  to  say  that  an  ancestor  of  his  came  over  in  that 
memorable  expedition! 

Among  many  good  papers  read  at  Atlanta,  one  by  Dr.  T.  D. 
Sims,  on  the  prison  system  of  the  United  States,  was  a  thought- 
ful and  masterful  story  and  covered  to  its  date  all  the  leading 
features  of  penology. 
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Meetings  held  in  Toronto  in  1887  and  in  Boston  in  1888 
greatly  helped  to  place  this  Association  in  the  front  rank  of 
sociological  bodies  in  this  country  and  its  position  was  most 
tersely  expressed  by  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  sermon  before  the 
Association  when  he  said:  "It  is  not  sentiment,  but  senti- 
mentality, which  is  weak  and  rotten.  The  first  duty  of  a  con- 
gress like  this  is  to  find  the  difference  between  the  two.  Sen- 
timent is  live  and  tense  and  solid;  sentiment  is  just;  senti- 
mentality is  the  very  soul  of  injustice.  Sentiment  is  kind ;  sen- 
timentality is  cruel.  In  a  word,  sentiment  is  the  health  of 
human  nature,  and  sentimentality  its  disease.  Sentiment,  duty 
and  safety — never  were  the  three  combined  in  greater  strength 
and  harmony  than  in  the  wonderful  regeneration  of  prison  life 
which  has  marked  the  last  hundred  years.  For,  from  the  first 
journey  of  John  Howard  to  the  act  of  1887,  under  which  all 
the  prison  system  of  England  was  unified  and  regulated,  it  was 
only  a  century.  During  that  period  the  United  States,  with 
even  greater  enterprise  and  boldness  and  intelligence,  has 
moved  onward  in  the  same  direction.  Sentiment  and  duty 
and  safety  have  combined  to  work  the  great  beneficent  result. ' ' 

Just  here,  let  me  say,  there  are  many  prisons  in  this  country, 
and  to  men  who  have  seen  many  prisons  it  is  soon  apparent 
that  methods  vary  wonderfully.  Now  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  established  two  great  prisons  for  United  States 
prisoners,  it  is  much  more  likely  than  in  the  past  that  uni- 
formity of  treatment  will  follow.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  the  great  prison  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  and  all  I  saw 
clearly  indicated  that  its  builders  and  its  warden  are  patiently 
striving  to  give  the  country  a  model  prison  in  all  details  of 
construction  and  internal  regulation. 

Since  the  Boston  meeting,  these  Congresses  to  the  older 
members  have  seemed  not  merely  a  place  for  a  welcome,  a  rest, 
and  a  farewell,  but  a  Mecca  where  faith  that  is  within  us  could 
be  shown  by  our  words  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  the 
young  men  who  must  continue  the  work  of  those  who  have 
fallen  on  their  fields  of  labor  and  honor. 

In  our  reunions  we  delight  to  recall  to  memory  names  and 
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faces  once  with  us  who  have  passed  to  their  reward.  Of  one 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  our  work,  I  desire  to  speak. 
It  is  of  the  late  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  wrote  many 
books,  who  was  for  a  long  time  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  known  to  you  all.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
friend  and  advocate  of  amelioration  of  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers as  best  fitting  them  for  honest  living  when  released,  and 
for  my  knowledge  of  this  feature  of  his  life  I  am  indebted  to 
a  letter  sent  to  me  a  short  time  after  I  talked  to  him  on  this 
subject.  His  sudden  death  closed  the  incident.  The  letter  has 
never  been  printed,  so  I  shall  give  it  in  full : 

No.  57  FOREST  STREET,  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

September  28,  1899. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  a  few  suggestions  on 
the  topic  concerning  which  you  spoke,  while  the  subject  is  still  fresh 
in  my  mind,  and  because  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  now 
is  the  only  time  to  do  anything. 

If  the  object  in  the  treatment  of  the  imprisoned  convict  is  to  de- 
grade him,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  surroundings  of  his  prison  life 
should  be  as  sordid  and  degrading  as  possible.  If,  however,  we  once 
admit  the  notion  that  the  chief  object  in  his  incarceration  is  to  make 
a  better  man  of  him,  or  at  least  a  law-abiding  citizen  on  his  release, 
then  we  shall  see  that  our  object  is  helped  by  everything  in  his  sur- 
roundings that  is  likely  in  any  way  to  refine  his  feelings  and  increase 
his  self-respect.  If  our  idea  is  simply  punishment  and  vengeance, 
we  shall  of  course  more  completely  carry  it  out  by  all  the  influences 
which  can  degrade  him.  No  one  with  your  experience  in  prison  mat- 
ters is  in  favor  of  coddling  the  prisoner,  or  treating  him  in  a  senti- 
mental manner,  but  it  is  also  true  that  no  legitimate  influence,  how- 
ever small,  should  be  neglected  that  can  appeal  to  the  man's  better 
nature.  It  is  indispensable  to  any  reform  of  a  debased  man  that  he 
should  be  subject  to  the  most  rigid  discipline,  but  this  is  entirely 
consistent  with  surroundings  in  the  prison  life  that  shall  make  the 
natural  life  of  a  free  man  seem  attractive  to  him. 

Most  of  the  convicts  that  come  under  our  charge  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  very  sordid  surroundings  and  very  debasing  influences  but 
if  you  have  any  hope  of  their  reform,  why  should  these  debasing  in- 
fluences be  continued  in  prison?  I  can  illustrate  what  I  wish  to 
say  by  an  example.  The  great  charity  Hospicio  in  Guadalajara,  Mex- 
ico, where  orphans  and  a  large  number  of  old  people  and  paupers 
are  assembled,  covers  a  large  space  of  ground  and  has  some  twenty- 
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seven  inner  courts  with  fountains  and  trees  and  flowers.  So  that 
every  division  of  the  institution  looks  upon  a  more  or  less  beautiful 
court  and  has  before  it  an  ameliorating  and  agreeable  picture. 

This  is  admitted  to  be  a  very  civilizing  influence  for  a  class  more 
or  less  unfortunate  and  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage.  Of  course,  the 
climate  has  much  to  do  with  this  arrangement,  so  that  our  hospitals 
and  poor  houses  and  penitentiaries  to  a  considerable  extent  can  not 
carry  out  the  general  building  idea  in  Mexico  in  having  in  the  houses 
an  inner  court  or  patio  with  fountains  and  trees  and  flowers,  but  al- 
though our  climate  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Mexico  in  this  re- 
spect, we  have  something  to  learn  from  it.  The  great  penitentiary 
or  state  prison  at  Guadalajara  has  f orbits  fore  court  a  large  square 
which  has  in  it  trees,  fountains  and  cultivated  flowers  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  corridor  leading  to  the  various  apartments  of  the  prison, 
and  contains  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and  court  rooms  and  other 
offices. 

Within  the  prison  itself  there  are  several  open  courts  which  are 
more  or  less  attractive,  and  the  prison  has  a  very  good  band  made 
up  of  the  convicts,  which  performs  from  time  to  time  in  the  central 
pagoda  from  which  the  main  cells  of  the  prison  radiate.  Now  all 
these  mollifying  influences  are  certainly  civilizing  for  the  people  in 
or  out  of  prison,  and  are  from  our  points  of  view  not  simply  to  soften 
the  rigor  of  prison  life,  but  useful  in  civilizing  the  inmates  them- 
selves. 

We  have  in  many  of  our  prisons,  of  course,  advanced  to  the  proper 
idea  of  cleanliness  and  good  ventilation  and  the  necessity  of  pure 
water  and  sunlight;  but  in  most  of  the  prison  yards  where  the  men 
are  allowed  to  go  for  recreation  or  through  which  they  pass  from 
the  cells  to  the  workshops  are  sordid  and  frequently  in  a  condition 
calculated  to  make  a  degrading  impression.  These  so-called  prison 
yards,  bare  and  grim,  and  sometimes  dirty,  would  possibly  be  good 
enough  for  hogs  when  they  were  occasionally  let  out  of  their  pens, 
but  have  certainly  nothing  in  them  to  cultivate  the  self-respect  of 
men.  To  me  there  is  nothing  sentimental  in  the  notion  of  cheerful, 
natural  and  bright  surroundings  in  contrast  with  the  necessary  gloom 
of  the  prison  cell,  but  I  think  if  our  prisons  generally  should  adopt 
this  idea  that  they  would  find  the  discipline  of  the  prison  easier  to 
enforce,  to  say  nothing  of  the  powerful  influence  of  nature,  which 
you  remember  was  so  helpful  to  Mrs.  Johnson  in  her  reformatory 
work  in  the  woman's  prison  at  Sherborn.  You  know  very  well  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  holidays  and  banquets  and  the  sensational  visits 
of  women  to  our  prisons,  for  the  prison  in  this  respect  should  be  made 
distinct  from  the  coveted  freedom  outside;  but  just  as  we  believe  in 
education  and  industrial  training  and  the  development  of  brain  and 
muscle  as  a  necessary  part  of  reform  work,  so  I  believe  in  the  up- 
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lifting  influences  of  natural  beauty  upon  the  minds  even  of  the  de- 
praved. 

I  do  not  think  anybody,  however  vicious  and  low  in  mind,  would 
be  injured  by  the  sight  of  flowers,  trees  and  fountains  in  the  prison 
yards.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  most  of  the  inmates  would 
be  stimulated  by  such  sights,  or  at  least  a  little  softened  to  the  other 
efforts  made  for  their  reclamation. 

Let  me  repeat  that  these  efforts  in  the  way  of  cheerfulness  and  the 
awakening  of  a  little  refinement  of  mind  are  entirely  out  of  place 
if  our  object  in  putting  men  in  prison  is  to  degrade  as  well  as  confine. 
I  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Wright,  that  you  may  find  something  in  these  in- 
formal suggestions  that  may  be  worked  out  here  and  there  by  war- 
dens in  their  own  way  and  according  to  their  surroundings,  and  that 
will  aid  in  reformatory  work.  Believe  me, 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

This  letter  had  passed  out  of  my  memory  until  a  few  months 
ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  go  to  my  old  home  to  speak  to  the 
inmates.  At  that  meeting  I  told  the  story  of  our  uncomfort- 
able surroundings  when  I  first  saw  an  audience  there,  and 
contrasted  those  days  with  the  present  changed  conditions. 

Henry  Phipps  is  as  well  known  in  our  city  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie. He  was  his  earliest  partner,  and  has  been  his  lifelong 
friend ;  and,  like  him,  he  has  a  pleasant  way  of  spending  some 
of  the  wealth  he  has  gathered.  He  builds  conservatories  for 
the  people.  He  has  built  fine  structures  for  this  purpose,  both 
in  Allegheny  and  Pittsburg.  An  inspector  desiring  such  an 
addition  to  the  prison,  wrote  to  Mr.  Phipps,  suggesting  the 
matter.  He  soon  received  a  favorable  reply,  and  a  fine  con- 
servatory has  been  erected  at  Mr.  Phipps 's  expense  inside 
the  walls  of  the  prison.  It  is  near  the  hospital,  so  that  conva- 
lescents can  enjoy  it,  and  at  stated  times  it  is  visited  by  good- 
sized  parties  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  others.  I  found  the  letter 
I  have  read  to  you,  just  what  I  wanted  that  day,  and  if  it 
pleases  you  as  well  as  it  did  my  prison  audience  to  hear  how 
the  heart  and  hand  may  help  one  and  all  for  the  work  for  which 
you  meet,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

It  may  be  recalled  by  many  that  our  meetings  have  been 
frequently  made  quite  lively  when  methods  of  confinement 
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have  been  discussed,  and  on  that  topic  a  conversation  held  by 
me  with  the  late  Richard  Vaux  will  help  to  show  how  stoutly 
he  held  to  his  opinions.  He  said:  "You  have  no  system  of 
discipline  in  your  prison ;  it  all  rests  upon  the  respect  the  pris- 
oners have  for  you  and  your  chaplain.  What  will  become  of 
your  theories  when  you  have  both  passed  away  ? "  I  replied : 
"I  am  not  troubled  about  that,  but  what  will  happen  to  the 
system  you  have  worked  out  in  the  long  years  you  have  been 
connected  with  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  when  yourself  and 
Warden  Cassidy  pass  away,  for  the  present  methods  of  the 
prison  are  solely  maintained  by  traditions  of  the  past. ' '  Now, 
both  have  passed  away,  and  the  last  printed  report  of  its  in- 
spectors for  1904  says:  "Separate  and  solitary  confinement 
at  hard  labor  is  an  impossibility  in  this  institution." 

The  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  law  was  changed, 
making  the  sentence  "that  one  and  not  less  than  three  con- 
victs be  confined  in  one  cell,"  the  public  would  be  benefited; 
and  it  also  suggests  need  for  more  protection  to  society  from 
incorrigible  offenders,  by  the  adoption  of  indeterminate  sen- 
tences for  repeaters  in  crime.  Joseph  P.  Byers  was  its  war- 
den in  1904,  but  has  since  vacated  the  place  to  accept  a  position 
of  even  greater  usefulness.  In  his  report  he  says  that  both  the 
Bertillon  and  finger  mark  systems  of  identification  have  been 
adopted ;  the  old  flour  mill  has  been  abandoned ;  modern  busi- 
ness methods  have  been  introduced;  work  has  been  furnished 
to  large  numbers  of  men  found  idle ;  cells  are  still  used  as  shops, 
but  if  shops  were  provided  "there  would  be  less  association 
than  at  present." 

It  may  interest  you  to  tell  the  sequel  of  the  story  told  by 
Charles  Dickens  in  his  American  Notes  of  a  prisoner  he  saw 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia.  He  tells  of  a  visit 
he  paid  to  the  cell  of  a  prisoner  since  locally  known  as  "Dick- 
ens' Dutchman."  He  sketched  the  cell  with  its  small  yard  at- 
tached, in  which  there  was  a  flower  bed  "that  looked  like  a 
grave,"  and  adds,  "I  never  saw  nor  heard  any  kind  of  misery 
that  impressed  me  more  than  the  wretchedness  of  this  man." 

I  made  inquiry  about  the  facts  of  the  case  a  short  time  ago. 
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Briefly  stated,  this  noted  prisoner  was  Charles  Langheimer,  a 
German.  When  Dickens  saw  him  he  was  serving  his  first 
sentence,  but  afterwards  was  a  repeater,  coming  and  going 
until  his  death  in  March,  1884.  His  record  was  given  me, 
showing  that  he  was  fourteen  times  in  prison,  nine  times  in 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  five  times  elsewhere,  and  at  last 
died  in  the  prison  where  Dickens  saw  him.  The  end  of  his 
imprisonment  is  more  pathetic  than  the  beginning.  He  came 
to  the  prison  one  day  with  a  permit  to  go  to  the  city  almshouse 
in  his  hand  and  piteously  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
prison  instead,  "as  it  was  more  like  home."  He  received 
permission  and  remained  there  voluntarily  until  his  sudden 
death  some  months  later.  He  had  responded  "Goodnight"  as  is 
usual  when  the  cells  are  finally  closed  for  the  day,  but  he  did 
not  reply  when  spoken  to  in  the  morning,  and  the  guard,  en- 
tering the  cell,  found  that  Charlie  had  died  suddenly  in  the 
night.  Although  he  had  relatives  who  used  to  visit  him  as 
often  as  permitted  by  the  rules,  they  were  too  poor  to  take 
his  body,  so  the  prison  buried  him  in  the  potter's  field.  They 
said  of  him  he  was  a  wandering  mendicant,  who  stole  just 
enough  to  send  him  back,  as  he  felt  the  wish  to  be  in  the  place 
which  had  long  been  his  home. 

The  papers  have  recently  noted  with  approval  that  the  au- 
thorities of  New  York  are  taking  steps  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  schools  now  established  in  the  prisons.  Why  should  this 
be  limited  to  one  State?  Can  not  all  prisons  be  placed  on  the 
same  roll  of  honor  ? 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  recently  taken  steps  to  establish  tech- 
nical schools  in  Pittsburg,  and  there  the  lecture  room  is  to  be 
the  beginning  of  each  course  to  its  classified  students;  thence 
step  by  step  the  work  there  is  to  go  on  through  properly 
equipped  shops.  In  the  prisons  many  are  trying,  through  cor- 
respondence schools,  to  acquire  knowledge  along  certain  lines ; 
but  can  not  all  be  helped  by  the  chaplains  uniting  with  the 
wardens  to  secure  the  best  equipped  teachers  and  skilled  me- 
chanics to  give  lectures  in  the  prison  chapels  along  those  lines  ? 
Brockway  led  the  way  when  he  said:  "Education  diminishes 
crime ;  it  is  the  greatest  factor  in'ref orm. ' ' 
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But  beyond  all  I  have  said  to  you,  to  whom  the  work  and 
responsibility  of  a  prison  chaplain  has  been  allotted,  who  are 
by  reason  of  your  position  the  closest  and  nearest  friend  any 
man  or  woman  in  your  prison  can  have ;  who  read  all  their  let- 
ters ;  who  correct  and  reprove  all  abusive  words  or  vulgarities 
and  look  therein  for  contraband  or  hidden  meanings;  who 
strive  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  win  those  crime-covered 
souls  for  the  Master,  I  commend  to  you  in  closing  these  words 
of  Phillips  Brooks :  ' '  The  time  will  come,  the  time  is  coming, 
when  the  preciousness  of  every  human  soul  shall  no  longer  be 
a  mere  doctrine  of  the  churches  and  the  schools,  but  shall 
become  the  soul  and  shaping  power  of  our  softened  and  hu- 
manizing institutions.  Then  shall  our  prisons  become  the  true 
re-creation  and  renewal  places  of  character;  then  shall  what 
seemed  dead  in  them  be  born  anew ;  and  seeking  the  true  man, 
the  Christ,  in  every  prisoner,  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek  shall 
find  it  and  their  hands  shall  help  it  forth  into  activity  and  life. ' ' 
May  the  work  of  this  Association  do  much  for  the  hastening 
of  that  day. 

The  President  then  explained  that  it  had  been  customary 
each  year  for  several  years  to  ask  some  family  church  pastor 
of  the  vicinity  to  speak  among  the  chaplains  for  the  regular 
ministry,  and  he  requested  the  Rev.  M.  N.  Bullock  of  Lincoln, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  city  ministers  to  represent 
them,  to  speak.  Mr.  Bullock  did  so,  after  the  meeting  had 
risen  and  sung  "America. 


>  > 


Mr.  Bullock  referred  to  the  chaplains  as  having  entered  upon 
the  larger  work  of  the  ministry.  He  said  that  such  a  minister 
must  prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  preaching,  as  he  may  be 
speaking  to  men  who  stand  upon  just  as  high  a  plane  in  the 
eyes  of  God  as  many  others  not  arrested,  but  who  need  the 
Gospel  to  save  them.  He  must  be  a  student  of  the  Bible,  he 
must  be  a  reader  of  character.  It  requires  a  peculiar  insight 
to  know  if  the  prisoner  really  desires  to  become  a  better  man, 

[9] 
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or  if  he  seeks  the  chaplain  for  selfish  reasons.  Where  the  chap- 
lain has  outside  helpers  it  often  requires  great  wisdom  to  guard 
their  work  against  evils.  The  spiritual  work  of  the  chaplain 
calls  for  rare  judgment  and  skill,  and  persistent  action.  Mr. 
Bullock  referred  to  the  outside  prison  societies  which  often 
are  closely  connected  with  the  prison,  and  of  the  relation  of 
the  chaplain  to  such  agencies.  It  often  requires  great  firmness 
upon  the  part  of  the  chaplain  to  say  to  such  outside  agencies 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ex-prisoner 
who  applies  for  their  assistance. 

The  President  next  called  upon  Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding. — I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  everything  that  has  been  said  about  the  possibilities 
of  the  reformation  of  men  who  have  committed  crime,  but  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  I  should  agree  in  saying  that  the 
men  who  are  in  prison  have  special  need  of  the  Gospel.  The 
fact  is,  judging  from  twenty-five  years  of  experience  with  these 
men,  they  differ  from  the  rest  of  us  only  in  that  they  have 
failed  to  keep  human  laws.  We  have  all,  I  take  it,  failed  to 
keep  the  divine  law.  The  great  need  which  we  all  have  is 
adjustment  with  that  law.  In  addition  to  that,  these  men  have 
violated  human  law,  and  they  have  become  criminals  because 
of  that  violation.  I  can  not  see  that  they  have  more  special 
need  of  the  Gospel  than  the  rest  of  us,  although  the  work  may 
be  more  difficult  because  of  their  defects  than  the  defect  which 
makes  itself  known  in  us  by  our  being  out  of  relation  with  the 
divine. 

I  find  the  great  difficulty  is  to  bring  the  outside  world  to 
believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  who  has  violated  human 
law  ever  to  adjust  himself  to  society.  Go  where  you  will,  ask 
people  to  take  men  and  give  them  employment,  give  them 
a  chance  in  the  world,  and  you  will  find  a  shrinking  away,  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  these  men  who  have  been  in  prison  are  dif- 
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ferent  from  all  other  men.  They  think  of  them  as  in  a  mass, 
a  hundred  thousand  men  in  Massachusetts  arrested  every  year. 
It  is  said  of  the  Master  that  he  had  compassion  on  the  multi- 
tude, and  it  distinguished  Him  from  all  others;  not  compassion 
on  a  dozen,  or  fifty,  but  compassion  on  the  multitude,  and  that 
has  made  the  possibility  of  our  compassion.  The  world  looks 
upon  these  men  in  the  mass. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  French  painter  who  received  an 
order  for  a  picture  presenting  prison  life.  He  went  to  the 
prison  and  studied  until  he  became  possessed  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  prison,  and  then  went  back  and  painted  a  picture  with 
a  single  character,  a  single  cell,  with  this  one  person  standing 
at  the  grated  door  of  the  cell  while  a  single  ray  of  light  fell 
on  him  through  a  crevice  in  the  roof.  That  was  the  ideal. 

If  any  of  these  chaplains  could  bring  here  any  one  man  out 
of  their  large  number  of  men,  and  ask  that  man  to  stand  here 
by  his  side  and  tell  the  people  of  Lincoln  his  story  and  ask  for 
help,  there  is  no  question  but  the  people  would  give  him  a 
chance.  But  they  do  not  see  the  one  man.  They  see  a  great 
mass  of  men  branded  as  criminals.  If  the  world  can  be  brought 
to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for  every  human  being,  no  matter 
what  his  peculiarities  may  be,  or  what  his  past  has  been,  there 
will  come  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  these  men,  and  they 
will  have  a  chance  for  help  when  they  need  it. 

Mrs.  Booth  tells  the  story  of  a  little  girl  weeping  because  of 
a  bird  which  had  fallen  in  the  yard  and  been  injured.  Her 
little  brother  made  fun  of  her  because  she  cried.  Then  the  little 
girl  looked  up  in  indignation  and  said :  * '  You  did  not  see  the 
bird;  if  you  had  you  would  have  felt  just  as  I  do."  It  may 
not  have  been  true,  and  yet  if  the  world  could  see  these  men  as 
we  see  them,  if  they  could  see  all  the  possibilities  which  we  feel 
are  there,  the  world  might  feel  as  we  do. 

Rev.  John  LeCornu,  chaplain  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  Wash- 
ington.— We  have  had  a  chaplain  four  months,  but  they  had 
to  go  so  far  as  to  change  the  constitution,  so  as  to  allow  a 
chaplain  in  the  prison.  And  now  that  we  have  a  chaplain, 
there  is  no  place  to  worship.  We  get  the  boys  outdoors  and 
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hold  service.     We  have  no  place  for  Sunday-school  or  prayer 
meeting  except  outside. 

A  Member. — There  are  States  that  do  not  pay  a  third  of  a 
chaplain 's  salary.  A  man  worth  $1,500  in  any  pulpit  gets  $200 
in  the  prison.  How  can  a  State  be  made  to  feel  that  it  ought 
to  pay  more  than  $25  a  month  ?  The  ministers  understand  that 
these  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  fourteen  need  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  chaplains  who  could  save  these  boys  and 
girls,  and  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  them,  would  be 
a  saving  to  the  State,  if  it  cost  a  thousand  a  year  for  salary. 
Where  is  the  Legislature  that  will  vote  to  put  chaplains  in 
every  reformatory  and  pay  them  the  salary  that  they  ought  to 
receive  ? 

A  Member. — I  represent  the  Friends'  Committee  on  Prison 
Reform.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  jails,  which  have  been 
designated  schools  of  vice.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can  come 
down  to  a  practical  basis,  so  that  every  bad  feature  shall  be 
eliminated  from  jails;  so  that  the  old  and  hardened  criminals 
shall  be  separated  from  those  held  while  awaiting  trial? 

A  Lady. — I  would  like  to  encourage  those  who  wish  to  help 
prisoners  in  a  personal  way.  I  have  had  experience  only  with 
women.  There  ought  to  be  more  doors  open  for  these  women. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  shelter  for  them.  Surely  we  should 
hear  the  Master  say,  ' '  Even  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  unto  Me."  Let  us  have  our  own  homes  open  and 
try  to  lift  up  these  poor  souls.  I  have  never  been  in  a  prison 
without  feeling  that  after  all  they  were  not  so  different  from 
everybody  else,  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  show  them  that  there 
is  a  place  for  them  in  this  world.  There  is  a  personal  work 
for  every  one  of  us  to  do. 

State  Senator  W.  W.  Jones. — I  wish  to  say  that  if  any  one 
will  come  to  the  Legislature  with  any  reasonable  and  fair 
proposition,  which  is  manifestly  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  its  passage.  I 
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do  not  think  an  elaborate  campaign  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  any  reform,  if  it  is  reasonable  and  just. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Sargent  of  Lincoln  said  a  few  words  in  relation 
to  securing  the  erection  of  a  new  jail  for  Lancaster  County. 

Chaplain  Batt  's  report  as  delegate  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Budapest,  intended  to  be  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing, was  deferred  to  the  morning  meeting,  but  it  is  published 
here. 


REPORT  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON 
CONGRESS. 

BY   REV.    WM.    J.    BATT. 

The  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Quincy  (111.)  a  year  ago 
appointed  me,  among  others,  a  delegate  from  this  body  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  at  Budapest. 
This  very  honorable  appointment  was  afterward  re-enforced 
by  a  commission  from  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
making  me  a  government  delegate  as  well. 

Even  then,  however,  I  could  hardly  have  gone  had  it  not 
have  been  for  the  positive  and  energetic  interest  which  Super- 
intendent Hart  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  took  in  the 
matter,  urging  me  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  assuring  me  of 
his  co-operation. 

I  now  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  my  commission : 

I  sailed,  in  company  with  my  daughter  and  another  friend, 
from  New  York,  July  29th,  in  the  White  Star  steamer  "Cretic." 
Having  touched  at  Gibraltar  on  Sunday,  August  6th,  we  landed 
at  Naples  on  the  following  Wednesday,  August  9th.  Stopping 
there  a  few  days  and  visiting  the  points  of  very  great  interest 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  also  stopping  at  Rome  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  afterward  at  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  Vienna,  we 
reached  Budapest  Friday  evening,  September  1st. 
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I  had  felt,  before  starting,  that  the  difficulties  in  my  way, 
presented  by  foreign  languages  with  which  I  was  not  familiar 
enough  to  converse  in  them,  and  the  great  distance  to  be  trav- 
eled, and  the  time  consumed,  and  the  expense  incurred,  were 
such  as  strongly  to  dissuade  me  from  going.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  favor  and  honor  of 
such  an  appointment  has  ever  come  to  chaplains,  except  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Milligan,  and  Dr.  Milligan  is  himself  an  exception 
to  all  the  rest  of  us  chaplains  in  the  great  length  of  his  prison 
service,  and  in  the  distinguished  success  of  that  service,  and 
in  his  own  recognized  eminence  among  American  penologists. 

I  also  reasoned  that  if  a  prison  officer  of  some  experience 
was  really  in  earnest  to  be  of  service,  there  would  be  something 
useful  he  might  do  either  as  a  member  of  the  congress,  or 
else  in  reporting  it  afterward ;  and  so  I  was  led  to  make  the 
effort,  and  to  present  myself  and  my  credentials  at  Buda- 
pest. I  paid  my  fees,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
seventh  International  Prison  Congress. 

In  giving  you  a  few  impressions  of  this  congress  permit  me 
to  say  that,  over  and  above  all  that  the  congress  achieved  for 
good  prisons,  there  was  no  doubt  another  distinct  and  even 
greater  gain,  simply  in  the  congress  being  held.  Every  such 
meeting,  fully  sustained,  in  many  ways  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good.  It  tends  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  nation,  it 
tends  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  When  delegates 
come  together  from  many  different  nationalities,  even  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  sit  together  day  after 
day,  occupied  with  common  studies  of  great  dignity  and  great 
importance  to  the  world,  it  must  tend  to  create  international 
relations  which  are  favorable  to  further  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  it  must  enforce  some  of  the  sublimest  teachings  which  have 
ever  been  given  to  men  concerning  the  oneness  of  mankind. 

Beside  our  discussions  in  the  different  halls  in  which  we 
came  together,  sometimes  several  divisions  meeting  contempo- 
raneously in  separate  rooms,  we  made  journeys  to  prisons  and 
similar  institutions  in  the  neighborhood  together,  all  of  which 
led  to  considerable  comparison  of  views  and  collating  of  facts 
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in  regard  to  still  other  institutions  further  off,  which  we  had 
not  all  visited. 

Permit  me  to  give,  in  a  few  particulars  then,  some  impressions 
which  were  made  upon  my  mind  at  this  time. 

1.  There  are  many  excellent  prisons  besides  our  own  in 
America,  and  these  are  widely  scattered  among  the  nations. 
If  we  have  imagined  that  we  are  greatly  in  advance  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  dismiss 
that  idea,  at  least  for  a  time.    Perhaps  it  is  not  true,  but  at  any 
rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  a  good  deal  of  modesty  on  our 
own  part  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  if  we  are  to  make  the 
best  possible  progress.    Even  if  we  have  some  excellent  prisons, 
we  know  that  our  institutions  are  not  perfect,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  best  improvement  in  all  our  work  is  a  spirit  of 
modest  inquiry,  and  a  generous  appreciation  of  what  others 
have  done  on  similar  lines. 

2.  The  same  topics  that  we  discuss  here — the  superiority 
of  preventive  work  over  merely  curative  work,  the  recognition 
of  the  humanity  of  the  prisoner,  the  importance  of  industrial 
agencies  and  influences — these  are  the  commonplaces  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  here  in  America. 

3.  The  official  language  in  this  congress  was  the  French. 
The  papers  regularly  contributed  to  the  congress  by  selected 
and  appointed  writers  were  offered  in  French.     I  think,  how- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to 
come  soon  into  more  common  use  than  now  in  such  assemblies. 
The  fact  that  two  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  use  the 
English  language  already,  and  that  these  two  nations  are  so 
rapidly  extending  their  influence  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
perhaps  more  rapidly  than  any  other  two  nationalities,  the 
special  favor  with  which  perhaps  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese 
already  regard  the  English   civilization  and  literature,   give 
some  assurance  that  the  English  language  must  sometime  be- 
come, at  least  more  than  now,  the  prominent  language  of  such 
congresses,  even  if  it  should  not  at  present  become  the  official 
language  of  them. 

4.  In  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  this  commission  which 
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you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  year  ago,  •!  spent  an  after- 
noon in  the  home  of  that  distinguished  penologist,  William 
Tallack,  so  long  time  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  in 
England.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  re- 
port, especially  because  of  Mr.  Tallack 's  personal  achievements 
for  prison  reform.  More  than  any  other  man  probably  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  building  up  the  Howard  Association. 
More  than  any  other  similar  association,  perhaps,  the  Howard 
Association  has  made  itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
has  worthily  maintained  the  honor  of  the  great  name  by  which 
it  is  called,  and  Mr.  Tallack  himself  has  entered  personally  in 
a  beautiful  way  into  the  labors  of  John  Howard,  extending  the 
work  for  which  the  great  philanthropist  laid  such  broad  founda- 
tions. Mr.  Tallack  is  the  author  of  penological  books  which 
have  helped  in  the  progress  of  this  reform.  His  last  work, 
' '  Howard  Letters  and  Memories, ' '  a  large  volume  of  three  hun 
dred  pages,  a  precious  and  illuminating  record  of  the  Howard 
Association  thus  far,  is  also,  incidentally,  a  splendid  memorial 
of  a  life.  It  also  shows  how  practical  penology,  properly  inter- 
preted, may  connect  itself  with  the  most  interesting  contempo- 
raneous history  with  all  sociology,  with  the  highest  statesman- 
ship, with  theology,  and  the  finest  ecclesiasticism.  The  last 
chapter  in  this  book,  and  the  most  significant  one  of  all,  also 
gives  very  naturally  the  author's  devout  and  careful  study  of 
the  great  problems  in  eschatology — the  larger  hope. 

Mr.  Tallack  is  now  in  retirement  through  age  and  infirmity, 
but  sweet  in  spirit,  luxuriant  in  thought  and  sentiment,  ripe 
in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  convictions,  and  most  hos- 
pitable and  helpful  to  all  who  seek  his  counsel.  I  had  visits 
with  him  before  when  his  home  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  his  noble  wife  (now  deceased),  but  I  was  now  more  deeply 
impressed  than  even  before  with  the  privilege  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

5.  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  in  this  report  that  while,  as 
far  as  I  learned,  there  were  no  chaplains  present  at  Budapest 
as  official  delegates,  yet  in  going  over  there  and  in  coming  back, 
and  in  visiting  prisons  here  and  there,  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
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pressed  with  what  many  chaplains  are  no  doubt  accomplishing 
in  other  lands.  I  have  met  most  excellent  chaplains.  Most  of 
the  chaplains  one  meets  abroad  are  chaplains  of  what  I  should 
call  a  State  church.  But  whatever  their  denominational  name, 
and  whatever  their  form  of  religion,  I  have  been  drawn  in  the 
most  powerful  way  toward  those  that  I  have  seen,  by  admira- 
tion both  of  their  spirit  and  their  work.  In  a  former  visit  to 
some  European  prisons  I  saw  very  few  chaplains,  for  the  reason 
that  I  then  happened  to  be  there  in  vacation  season,  when  many 
of  them  were  absent  from  home.  During  this  visit,  being  a 
little  later  in  the  year,  I  saw  more  of  them,  and  I  bear  testimony 
that  I  have  found  that  advantage  in  meeting  them  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  that  can  come  to 
any  prison  officer — namely,  meeting  with  another  officer  en- 
gaged in  duties  similar  to  his  own,  whose  fidelity,  whose  ac- 
tivity, make  him  very  modest  indeed  when  he  thinks  of  his  own 
work.  It  is  a  wonderfully  good  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  for  any 
of  us,  when  he  can  apply  naturally,  and  is  greatly  moved  to 
apply  them  truthfully,  the  words  out  of  the  old  Greek  classic, 
"The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will  not  let  me  sleep." 

6.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  hardly 
so  prominent  in  this  international  congress  as  it  is  in  our  own 
congress  here  at  home.  I  would  speak  very  carefully  upon  this 
point,  because  the  greatest  delicacy  and  reverence  are  always 
needed  if  we  are  to  make  comparisons  in  religious  things.  We 
are  always  to  remember  that  manifestations  may  be  different, 
and  yet  the  real  spirit  may  be  the  same.  The  exercise  of  the 
opening  day  came  on  a  Sunday  at  Budapest,  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  (and  I  speak  with  great  respect),  were  somewhat  of  a 
secular  character  throughout.  I  do  not  remember  that  there 
was  much  recognition  of  formal  religious  services  in  the  open- 
ing, or  anywhere  in  the  meetings  of  the  congress,  such  as  we 
have  here.  The  opening  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  was  in 
much  state,  and  was  honored  by  the  presence  and  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land.  Sunday  after- 
noon there  was  an  excursion  to  an  institution  many  miles  away ; 
and  Sunday  evening  there  was  a  social  reception  at  the  palace. 
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Our  custom  of  holding  the  formal  opening  on  Saturday  and 
of  all  going  together  in  a  body  to  a  religious  service  on  Sunday 
morning — and  I  say  it  with  entire  respect — is,  to  my  mind, 
more  impressive  and  productive  of  good.  According  to  my 
best  judgment  the  sermons  that  we  have  listened  to  on  Sabbath 
mornings  have  been  of  very  great  value  to  our  meetings.  If 
they  be  examined  in  their  printed  form  in  the  records  of  our 
body,  although  a  large  part  of  their  power  disappears  from 
immediate  view  on  the  printed  page,  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  they  have  been  very  important,  one  of  the  superior  ele- 
ments of  influence  indeed  in  all  our  meetings,  and  that  the  effect 
of  them  upon  the  earnestness,  and  upon  the  morale,  of  our 
congresses  in  this  country,  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  value, 
The  sermon  that  was  preached  by  Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston 
in  1888,  before  the  congress,  has  been  a  magazine  of  instruction 
and  of  motive  ever  since.  The  need  of  economy  of  time  could 
hardly  have  been  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  religious 
exercises  from  the  opening  at  Budapest,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
addresses  of  the  occasion — the  address  of  our  president,  the 
address  of  His  Imperial  Highness,  and  other  addresses,  were 
notably  short,  and  the  whole  meeting  occupied  only  a  part  of 
an  hour.  In  these  comments,  however,  upon  which  I  venture 
with  great  deference  and  respect,  I  beg  not  to  be  understood 
as  speaking  in  a  critical  spirit,  but  simply  as  an  earnest  ob- 
server, anxious  to  know  the  best  things  as  regards  the  manner 
of  such  exercises. 

7.  I  was  very  much  moved  to  wish  that  there  might  be 
further  organization  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  that 
should  widen  the  range  of  topics  discussed.  A  belief  that  the 
Chaplains'  Association  had  been  of  some  use  here,  and  is 
favorably  regarded  by  leading  members  here,  seemed  to  argue 
that  perhaps  a  similar  organization,  if  live  and  devoted,  might 
be  useful  in  an  international  congress. 

This  impression  was  deepened  by  some  consideration  from 
day  to  day  of  the  list  of  questions  appointed  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Budapest  meetings.  These  questions  were  all  proper 
and  important,  and  yet  in  their  totality  they  did  not  seem  to 
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me  to  embrace  a  large  share,  hardly  a  proportionate  share,  of 
the  profounder  questions  pertinent  to  prison  reform.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  questions  were  these : 

For  what  offenses  may  fines  be  imposed  as  supplementary 
penalties  ? 

What  are  the  constituent  elements  in  the  offense  of 
swindling  ? 

Should  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct offense,  or  as  an  act  of  complicity  ? 

Should  accused  persons  awaiting  trial  be  required  to  work, 
if  they  have  previously  been  condemned  to  imprisonment  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  these  questions 
are  fair  samples  of  all  the  questions  submitted  to  the  congress, 
and  still  less  would  I  for  a  moment  imply  that  these  questions 
themselves  are  not  important.  But  would  you  say  that  a  long 
series  of  questions  somewhat  of  that  range  were  fittest  to 
occupy  entirely  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  prison  re- 
formers, who  had  come  together  on  a  quinquennial  occasion,  to 
do  the  most  they  could  in  co-operation  with  each  other,  for  the 
advancement  of  prison  interests  and  prison  philanthropy  ? 

Do  they  not  remind  us  of  what  has  been  said  here  in  former 
congresses  by  honored  and  distinguished  members  respecting 
the  days  in  this  Congress  years  ago  when  the  great  topics 
seemed  to  be  such  as  brooms,  and  mops,  and  pails  ?  These  top- 
ics were  important,  and  yet  our  congress  did  not  make  its  great 
advance  until  it  had  got  beyond  questions  so  simple  and  ele- 
mentary as  those. 

In  looking  over  the  questions,  if  you  have  the  list,  you  will 
see  what  they  are  and  you  will  decide  whether  this  report  is  at 
fault  in  judging  there  was  hardly  a  fair  intermingling  of  the 
larger  questions  that  pertain  to  our  work.  The  question,  for 
instance,  of  "The  Model  Prison  Warden"  at  once  stirs  in  our 
minds  a  whole  range  of  thought  that  it  seemed  to  me  was  too 
little  appealed  to  by  most  of  the  questions  actually  before  us 
at  that  time. 

"How  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  ought  religious  teach- 
ing to  be  maintained  in  a  prison  at  the  expense  of  tax  payers?" 
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is  perhaps  another  sample  of  questions  that  are  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  yet  were  quite  passed  by  at  that  time. 

If  a  larger  infusion  of  religious  sentiment  into  this  interna- 
tional congress  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  general  measure 
of  moral  earnestness  developed,  it  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  per- 
haps a  movement  for  the  formation  of  a  chaplains'  association 
might  possibly  help  lead  the  way  to  it.  Accordingly  some  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Congress  met  together  on  Saturday, 
September  9th,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
organized  an  endeavor  which  we  hope  may  commend  itself 
to  the  international  congress.  We  call  our  organization  an 
International  Chaplains'  Association.  We  organized  it,  how- 
ever, on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  that  upon  which  the 
Chaplains'  Association  here  is  organized,  but  one  that  we  hope 
will  nevertheless  meet  with  your  approval. 

Our  association,  as  we  organized  it,  is  open  to  everybody— 
not  to  chaplains  alone,  but  to  all  chaplains  and  to  everybody 
else  who  is  especially  interested  in  encouraging  religious  work 
in  a  prison.  That  is,  this  International  Chaplains'  Association 
is  not  intended  for  chaplains  exclusively,  but  for  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  essential  need  of  vital  religion  to  the  most  successful 
work  in  the  prison. 

Chaplains  make  a  mistake  if  they  separate  themselves  too 
much  from  the  main  body  of  prison  workers,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  class  more  distinct  than  they  need  be  from  other 
members  of  the  congress.  There  should  be  no  prejudice  against 
chaplains  because  they  are  chaplains,  but  equally  chaplains 
ought  not  to  have  any  prejudice  against  those  who  are  not  chap- 
lains. Chaplains  are  not  the  only  ones  religiously  interested 
in  the  prison.  Others  ought  to  be  so  interested  also,  and  no 
doubt  they  are,  and  perhaps  oftentimes  quite  as  much  inter- 
ested as  chaplains  are. 

All  prison  officers  are  concerned  in  the  religious  work  of 
the  prison.  Every  officer  must  do  his  work  religiously  or  it  will 
not  be  done  well,  and  if  any  officer's  work  be  seriously  at  fault 
the  prison  may  therefore  fail  to  reach  the  highest  mark  of  suc- 
cess set  before  it. 
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The  chaplain,  properly  considered,  is  not  an  officer  to  be  re- 
garded as  apart  from  all  the  rest.  The  chaplain  in  the  prison 
is  an  officer  like  the  others,  although  especially  charged  to  hold 
up  and  emphasize  what  every  good  officer  must  remember. 
And  so  today  we  have  the  chaplains  directing  this  part  of  the 
session,  because  of  the  respect  of  the  whole  congress  for  the 
central  idea  which  the  chaplains  are  trying  to  stand  for. 

This  Monday  afternoon  meeting  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled, rightly  understood,  is  not  something  apart  from  the  con- 
gress ;  it  is  not  something  foreign  to  the  congress,  or  even  out- 
side the  congress.  This  meeting  on  Monday  afternoon  might 
perhaps  well  be  considered  as  the  congress  itself,  resolved  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  considering  the  interests  of  the  prison 
and  the  prisoner  especially  from  the  chaplains'  point  of  view. 

The  chaplains  here  in  America  have  also  attempted  another 
service  which  is  very  modest,  but  which  perhaps  many  of  you 
will  think  is  not  without  value.  Anybody  else  might  have 
attempted  it  just  as  well  as  the  chaplains,  but  if  no  one  else 
did  attempt  it,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  do  so.  The  pros- 
perity of  any  congress  depends  upon  some  other  things  besides 
the  scientific  value  of  its  researches,  and  the  literary  value  of 
the  contributions  which  it  publishes.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
any  congress  if  there  be  within  it  much  fellowship,  much  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Genius  perhaps  has  a  fellowship  of  its 
own,  which  possibly  may  hold  together  men  of  genius.  Dis- 
tinguished experts  in  any  profession  perhaps  have  a  strong 
personal  attachment  to  each  other  as  experts.  But  is  not  a 
congress  devoted  to  humanity  to  include  any  others  besides 
men  and  women  of  genius,  and  besides  distinguished  experts? 
And  if  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  how  are  these  to  be 
best  held  together  and  kept  interested  in  the  meetings?  They 
can  not  gain  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  one  another  by  genius, 
because  they  haven't  it,  nor  have  they  the  eminence  which  hap- 
pily many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  the  congress  have  as 
distinguished  experts  in  penological  science. 

But  one  need  not  be  a  man  of  genius,  or  a  distinguished 
expert  either,  to  be  a  valuable  member  of  a  benevolent  congress. 
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There  must  be  listeners  as  well  as  talkers.  There  must  be  dis- 
criminating and  sympathetic  hearers  as  well  as  speakers.  A 
good  many  things  probably  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
effective  and  successful  congress. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  somewhere  a 
meeting  that  gives  liberty  to  others  besides  the  geniuses  and 
experts,  some  meeting  which  appeals  to  experience,  which  calls 
out  things  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  a  meeting  in 
which  there  is  room  for  prayer  and  song,  without  something 
of  which  no  profound  reform  can  come  to  a  complete  success. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  would  like  to  come  to  our  meetings 
who  would  never  find  themselves  actively  useful,  if  it  were 
not  for  some  meeting  in  which  they  were  cordially  recognized 
for  their  heart  interest  in  the  subject,  if  not  for  their  distinc- 
tion in  achievement  and  in  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  morning  meetings  which  the  chaplains 
have  organized  here — still  very  rudimentary,  very  imperfect, 
meetings  which  others  might  conduct  just  as  well  as  the  chap- 
lains can  conduct  them,  or  better — have  perhaps  rendered 
some  service  in  this  direction.  Some  members  of  such  meetings 
as  ours  may  deserve  recognition  who  are  never  called  out  in 
any  way  where  only  experts  are  called  out,  and  only  men  of 
genius  are  called  out.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing 
that  I  have  found  persons  in  this  congress  here  in  America  who 
have  been  greatly  helped  by  the  opportunity  to  share  a  little 
of  their  own  heart  interest  with  others,  and  to  gain  something 
of  the  heart  interest  which  others  have  felt. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  such  assistance  might  be  given 
advantageously  in  the  international  meeting.  A  single  session 
in  the  whole  of  that  week,  however  brief  it  might  have  been, 
that  gave  opportunity  for  interchange  of  heart  interest,  would 
have  supplied  a  real  want. 

This  was  all  most  practically  impressed  upon  me  while  in 
Budapest.  Except  for  a  few  things  which  transpired,  some 
of  us  might  have  come  away  from  that  congress,  although  hav- 
ing gone  so  far  to  attend  it,  and  devoted  so  much  time  and  labor 
to  it,  really  hungry  for  even  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  per- 
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sonnel  and  with  the  inner  spirit  of  those  who  led  off  in  all 
things. 

I  might  say  that  this  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  new 
meeting  was  formed : 

(1)  The  object   of  this  association  shall   be  to   encourage 
religious  work  in  prisons. 

(2)  We    would    encourage    good    chaplains    of    whatever 
church,  denomination,  or  name. 

(3)  We    would     especially     encourage     undenominational 
Christian  effort  in  all  prisons,  by  whomsoever  will  undertake  it 
in  a  wise  and  orderly  way. 

(4)  Any  person  in  sympathy  with  these  objects  may  be  a 
member  of  this  association. 

At  our  preliminary  meetings  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chosen 
provisionally  to  preside.  Miss  A.  Marion  Merrill,  of  Somerville, 
was  chosen  secretary.  My  daughter,  who  was  also  a  congress 
member  present  at  that  meeting,  was  made  treasurer.  Our  list 
of  vice-presidents  is  not  complete,  but  we  hope  to  place  there 
Mr.  B.  E.  Balfour,  of  Townly  Hall,  Drogheda,  Ireland,  who 
was  a  delegate  from  the  Howard  Association  at  Budapest,  and 
who  wished  to  be  counted  with  us  in  our  principal  endeavor, 
and  expressed  much  interest  in  our  success.  Rev.  K.  Tomeoka, 
of  Japan,  a  distinguished  prison-worker  of  that  country,  who 
spent  considerable  time  in  America  studying  our  prisons,  we 
are  very  sure  will  serve  as  a  vice-president.  Mr.  William  Tal- 
lack,  of  England,  we  shall  ask  to  serve  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
S.  Ogawa,  of  Japan,  greatly  impressed  us  as  one  of  the  most 
diligent  and  earnest  members  of  the  prison  congress.  Mr. 
Ogawa  expressed  sympathy  with  us  in  our  plan,  as  I  under- 
stood him,  and  I  think  there  were  others  also  of  similar 
sentiments. 

We  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  smallest  company,  two 
or  three,  are  sufficient  everywhere,  the  world  over,  and  at  all 
times,  to  the  end  of  time,  if  they  be  rightly  agreed,  to  begin  a 
movement  of  great  power;  and  such  we  hope  our  association 
may  prove. 

Our  understanding  of  the  chaplain's  real  work  in  the  prison 
may  be  perhaps  stated  in  this  way. 
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The  prison  seeks,  above  everything  else,  to  reform  the  pris- 
oner, but  no  bad  man  is  reformed  by  any  superficial  process 
or  experience.  The  average  prisoner  may  need  a  trade,  but 
that  is  not  the  great  thing  he  needs.  He  needs  something  else 
more  than  he  needs  that.  The  prisoner  perhaps  needs  a  bath, 
and  needs  it  badly,  and  if  so  he  ought  to  have  it.  But  he  needs 
something  more  than  he  needs  a  bath.  He  needs  an  inner 
cleansing  more  than  he  needs  an  outer  one. 

The  prisoner  needs  an  education,  but  that  is  not  his  great 
need.  Give  him  all  the  education  you  please,  and  he  may  come 
back  to  your  prison  for  doing  the  same  thing  as  before,  only 
in  a  more  educated  way. 

The  one  thing  a  man  needs,  above  all  other  things,  and  which 
includes  in  itself  the  certainty  of  all  other  good  things,  is  a 
radical  change  in  his  disposition.  A  new  impulse,  a  new  bent ; 
it  is  really  a  new  life  that  he  needs. 

How  shall  that  new  life  come  to  him,  so  that  you  may  indeed 
speak  of  him  as  a  new  man?  That  is  a  question  that  perpetu- 
ally meets,  and  perhaps  often  discourages,  prison  workers. 
They  know  that  a  prisoner  needs  this  great  thing,  this  all- 
thing,  but  how  to  get  it  for  him  is  the  infinite  problem. 

No  mechanical  process  is  sufficient  to  secure  it.  No  merely 
routine  process  is  sufficient.  This  new  life,  which  is  the  real 
need  of  the  erring  prisoner,  as  of  every  other  erring  man,  must 
come  from  some  source  higher  than  we.  No  prison,  no  school, 
no  college,  no  gymnasium,  no  fraternity,  no  church,  can  com- 
mand that  change. 

But  this  much  is  very  certain,  that  when  that  change  does 
come  to  him,  if  it  comes  to  him,  it  will  probably  come  through 
the  agency  of  some  human  personality.  We  do  not  say  that 
God  must  use  one,  or  that  He  can  not  deal  directly,  immedi- 
ately, with  the  erring  soul.  But  He  is  wont  to  use  a  personality 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  we  desire  to  gain  the  end  we  should 
furnish  the  fitting  personality  through  which  that  new  life 
may  come.  The  chaplain 's  business  in  a  prison,  first  of  all, 
is  to  be  himself  that  fitting  personality  through  which  the  new 
life  may  flow  and  come  to  the  man  who  is  lost  without  it. 

Every  prison  officer  should  be  such  a  personality,  but  the 
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chaplain  is  to  be  sure  that  he  is  such  a  personality  himself,  and 
if  he  can  do  so,  he  must  persuade  every  other  officer  to  be  such 
a  personality. 

Nor  do  we  limit  it  to  officers.  We  believe  that  a  fellow- 
prisoner  is  sometimes,  not  unfrequently,  that  personality  whom 
God  uses  in  preference  to  all  other  personalities,  in  order  to 
come  into  some  bad  man's  heart  and  bring  thither  a  new  life. 
This,  then,  is  the  great  object  of  the  chaplain's  life  and  work- 
to  be  himself  a  fitting  personality  which  God  may  use  in  bring- 
ing the  new  life  to  the  prisoner,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible, 
all  others  in  the  prison  community  to  be  the  same. 

We  were  also  impressed  with  the  importance  of  international 
song  to  the  success  of  an  international  meeting.  The  subject 
is  embarrassed  with  many  serious  difficulties,  but  singing  is,  at 
times,  we  think,  very  important.  We  made  a  beginning  in 
that  matter,  perhaps,  before  leaving  Budapest.  The  third  and 
fourth  verses  of  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  it  seemed  to  us, 
might  be  one  of  the  simple  and  effective  means  of  uniting  peo- 
ple and  prompting  them  to  sing  together. 

A  special  inspiration  doubtless  may  be  needed  in  order  to 
compose  the  real  international  song,  both  the  words  and  the 
tune.  But  perhaps  the  need  of  the  song  must  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  now,  before  that  inspiration  will  come.  Meanwhile 
can  the  following  serve  any  temporary  purpose  in  suggesting 
that  need  ? 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 

And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom's  song! 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 

Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 

Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong! 

All  nations'  God,  to  Thee! 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing! 
Soon  may  all  lands  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 

[10] 
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These  two  verses  might  need  to  be  sung  in  English,  but  the 
tune  "America"  is  already  known  by,  and  is  a  favorite  with, 
two  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world,  and  elsewhere  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  known  already. 

The  motto  "For  God,  and  home,  and  native  land"  has  been 
amended  by  a  world-wide  and  most  benevolent  organization 
which  has  belted  the  world  with  its  white  ribbon,  so  as  to  read 

thus: 

For  God,  and  home,  and  every  land! 
(Pour  Dieu,  et  Home,  et  tous  les  pays) 

We  thought  that  motto  might  be  made  into  a  doxology,  to 
the  tune  of  "Old  Hundred,"  and  we  endeavored  to  do  so  in  the 
following  form — the  first  line  being  sung  as  a  chant : 

Since — God  our  common  Father  is,  and — 
Heaven — our — home; — and   all   we — brothers — are, 
Therefore  my  love  and  life  shall  be 
For  God,  and  home,  and  every  land — 
And  every  land,  yes,  every  land! 

The  first  line  may  be  translated  into  all  languages,  and  all 
the  translations  chanted  in  unison  to  the  notes  of  the  first  line 
of  "Old  Hundred,"  then  following  with  the  other  three  lines 
regularly. 

Several  of  the  national  tunes  are  widely  known  already. 
Why  not  use  them? 

Any  one  who  does  not  know  the  words  others  are  singing,  but 
does  know  the  tune,  and  joins  in  sympathetically,  using  some 
simple  musical  syllable,  as  la,  does  good,  and  helps  along. 

One  object  to  which  our  organization  at  once  devoted  itself 
is  the  circulation  of  literature  in  sympathy  with  our  organiza- 
tion, as  widely  as  possible  over  the  world.  We  are  seeking  now 
the  addresses  of  men  and  women  in  every  land  who  view  these 
things  as  we  do,  that  we  may  send  to  them  such  literature  of 
this  kind  as  our  means  enable  us  to  send.  We  hope  to  get 
together  a  list  of  names  of  persons  in  different  lands  who  would 
be  interested  to  receive  such  literature.  We  ask  your  assistance 
in  doing  it. 

We  hope  especially,  with  your  kind  approval  and  assistance. 
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to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  our  Association  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  International  Prison  Congress  at  Washington  in  1910, 
if  we  are  spared  till  then,  for  such  recognition  as  they  may 
think  it  wise  to  give  us.  We  did  not  get  our  organization  into 
shape  at  Budapest  in  season  to  ask  any  formal  recognition 
by  the  congress  there.  Of  course  without  such  permission  we 
can  not  represent  ourselves  as  in  any  relation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  at  all  similar  to  that  which  the  Chap- 
lains' Association  is  permitted  to  occupy  in  relation  to  this 
Congress  here  in  our  own  country.  But  if  we  are  worthy  of  it, 
no  doubt  we  shall  yet  receive  it. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  adjournment,  the  President 
thanked  all  the  contributors  for  their  assistance,  and  the  audi- 
ence for  their  attention,  and  the  session  was  closed. 


MONDAY   EVENING   SESSION. 


The  evening  session  was  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Batt.  On  motion  it  was  voted  that  two  auditors 
be  appointed,  and  Messrs.  F.  H.  Mills  and  R.  W.  McClaughry 
were  named  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Barrows. — Last  year  at  the  meeting  of  this  Association. 
a  telegram  of  salutation  was  sent  to  Z.  R.  Brockway,  at  Elmira. 
There  was  no  time  to  receive  a  response  from  him.  On  return- 
ing from  Europe  last  week,  I  wrote  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  International  Prison  Congress.  Since  coming  here  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  him  which  is  partly  personal  and  in  part 
belongs  to  the  congress.  He  says : 

So  swiftly  has  gone  the  summer  time  that  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  you  should  have  been  abroad,  participated  in  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  and  returned  in  time  for  the  meeting  in  Ne- 
braska, where  this  letter  will  no  doubt  reach  you.  If  it  would  avail 
anything,  I  would  give  myself  to  regrets  that  this  year  I  can  not 
join  you  and  others  of  my  long-time  acquaintances,  friends  and  co- 
workers  in  the  deliberations  and  satisfactions  of  the  Lincoln  occa- 
sion. I  can  not  quite  realize  the  adage,  "not  to  want  is  the  same  as 
to  have,"  for,  surrender  my  desire  to  be  with  you  all  as  best  I  can, 
there  still  remains  a  conscious  regretable  difference  between  the  home- 
staying  and  the  going.  So  I  try  to  console  myself  with  another  pagan 
maxim:  "But  who  nobly  yields  unto  a  necessity  we  hold  him  wise 
and  skilled  in  things  divine."  *  *  * 

The  prospective  American  meeting  of  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress will  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  European  ideas  of  the 
penitentiary  treatment  of  criminals,  and  the  presence  of  those  charm- 
ing Europeans,  with  their  delightful  scientific  discourse,  will  serve,  I 
hope,  to  stimulate  the  reformative  work  of  American  prisons,  steady- 
ing thus  a  tendency  towards  a  mushy  sentimentalism  as  it  exists 
here  and  there.  *  *  * 

The  extension  and  regulation  of  the  probation  treatment  of  sus- 

(148) 
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ceptible  offenders  in  the  open  will  ultimately  sap  the  sources  of  crime 
and  diminish  the  prison  population  and  change  the  character  of  our 
prison  populations.  It  is  the  noblest  work  in  our  department  of  phi- 
lanthropy. As  to  improved  prisons,  pray  insist  upon  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  State  prison  system,  and  above  all  provide  for  a  thorough 
reformative  treatment  of  such  as  may  be  reformed,  and  the  protect- 
ive restraint  of  the  incorrigibles. 

The  telegram  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  that  came  to  me 
last  year  at  the  close  of  our  Congress  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise. 
It  would  have  drawn  from  myself  a  fitting  appreciative  response  if 
the  Congress  had  not  already  adjourned.  To  be  thus  so  kindly  re- 
membered and  honored  by  our  Association,  with  which  for  so  many 
years  I  have  been  connected,  the  center  of  so  many  friendships,  moved 
me  greatly.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  movers  of  that  compliment  know 
of  my  grateful  appreciation. 

Mr.  Brockway,  although  he  does  not  mention  it  in  his  letter, 
has  just  been  nominated  by  both  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats of  Elmira  as  mayor  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Randall. — Mr.  Brockway  will  make  a  success  of  that, 
as  he  did  of  prison  work. 

President  Garvin. — It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  the 
next  speaker  for  about  two  years  in  the  Indiana  Reformatory. 
He  was  chaplain  of  the  institution,  and  a  more  energetic  and 
faithful  worker  I  have  never  met.  I  think  his  field  was  hardly 
large  enough  and  they  have  advanced  him  to  the  position  of 
State  agent  and  parole  officer.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Comfort. 


THE    RETURN   OF    ESCAPED   PRISONERS   AND  PAROLE 

VIOLATORS. 

BY   EEV.   J.    W.    COMFORT,   JEFFERSON VILLE,    IND. 

I  wish  from  the  first  to  be  understood  as  claiming  no  special 
aptitude  for  the  capture  of  escaped  prisoners.  I  am  no  sleuth, 
and  should  make  in  all  probability  a  poor  detective.  I  never 
read  detective  story ettes,  and  the  "Sherlock  Holmes"  type  of 
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narrative  is  an  abomination  to  me.  The  Sherlock  Holmes,  in 
the  detective  world,  like  Jean  Valjean  in  the  criminal  world, 
makes  a  pretty  story;  they  are  both  very  seldom  met  with  in 
real  life. 

The  recapture  of  escaped  convicts,  and  the  return  of  parole 
violators  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  penal  institu- 
tions. My  personal  experience  of  this  problem,  during  some 
eight  years  as  State  agent,  makes  me  anxious  that  some  one 
should  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  topic.  I  propose  to  do  little 
more  than  introduce  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  a  practical 
discussion  may  be  raised. 

From  conservative  estimates,  based  upon  inquiries  and  other 
data  that  can  not  now  be  particularized,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  parole  violators,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  escaped  convicts  who  are  "wanted"  at 
the  various  institutions.  I  may  say  that  my  inquiries  in  this 
respect  do  not  go  back  further  than  ten  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  figures.  Most  of  us  are  a 
little  wary  in  giving  out  any  statement  regarding  escapes  and 
parole  violators.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  an  escape  shows 
a  lack  of  discipline,  and  parole  violation  proves  want  of  judg- 
ment in  granting  parole.  This  conclusion  is  not  warranted 
by  the  facts  in  all  cases,  however  true  it  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances. You  can  not  take  chances  on  any  man  who  has  once 
been  behind  the  bars,  and  upon  whom  the  stigma  of  conviction 
rests,  no  matter  what  his  protests  of  reformation  may  be.  The 
human  element  is  not  a  negligible  quantity  in  any  such  events. 
It  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  so  arrange  the  employment  and 
oversight  of  every  prisoner  that  he  will  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape;  while  both  opportunity  and  temptation  to 
move  from  their  designated  place  and  choose  a  location  for 
themselves  must  be  a  daily  experience  of  many  paroled  men. 
The  fact  that  comparatively  few  of  the  men  paroled  violate 
their  paroles  is  a  testimony  to  the  care  and  foresight  exercised 
in  awarding  the  privilege  of  parole.  The  fact  that  only  about 
two  hundred  men  out  of  our  eighty  thousand  prison  population 
escape  each  year  is  a  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  buildings 
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and  height  of  walls,  but  also  more  surely  a  proof  of  the  care- 
fulness of  the  overwatch.  Discipline  is  a  finer  guard  than 
stone  and  iron,  no  matter  how  massive  the  pile.  Smart,  well- 
drilled  officers,  with  a  lively  interest  in  their  work,  do  more 
to  keep  the  prisoners  from  escaping  than  a  regiment  armed 
with  Winchesters.  It  is  doubtless  the  expert  oversight  given 
some  prisoners  that  makes  certain  institutions  almost  immune 
from  the  escape  plague.  It  is  not  many  wardens,  however, 
who  can  write,  as  does  Warden  Weyler,  of  Maryland  Peni- 
tentiary : 

It  gratifies  me  to  be  able  to  state  that  during  my  eighteen  years 
service  as  warden  there  has  been  but  one  escape,  and  that  occurred 
during  my  first  few  months  of  incumbency.  I  regret  to  say  he  was 
not  recaptured. 

This  record  is  exceeded  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison, 
the  warden  of  which  writes : 

No  prisoner  has  escaped  from  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

Of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  escape  do  so  when 
acting  as  trusties — a  kind  of  parole  without  the  safeguards 
of  parole  law,  and  a  source  of  not  a  few  leaks  from  prison  popu- 
lation. At  Concord,  however,  the  lack  of  escapes  is  not  the 
result  of  non-use  of  trusties,  for  Warden  Cox  adds  to  the 
above : 

We  work  men  on  the  farm,  but  an  officer  is  always  supposed  to 
be  with  them. 


now  living  in  crime,  but  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  ma- 
jority probably  are.  But  whether  guilty  of  additional  crime  or 
not,  justice,  discipline  and  the  warning  that  their  reappearance 
in  the  prison  from  which  they  escaped  affords,  requires  their 
recapture  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  how  best  to  recapture  such  men  speedily  and  with  the 
minimum  of  expense,  is  a  problem  not  very  easy  to  solve. 

The  immediate  efforts  must  always  be  largely  a  matter  of 
local  arrangements,  for  no  two  institutions  are  situated  exactly 
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alike.  In  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  we  have  five  main  and  local 
systems  of  railroads  within  easy  distance  of  the  reformatory, 
besides  city  and  interurban  electric  lines,  and  the  ferryboats 
and  skiffs  on  the  Ohio  River.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these 
avenues  of  escape,  once  a  man  is  outside  the  walls,  must  be 
known  to  a  large  number  of  our  inmates.  Let  a  man  once  get 
away  and  secrete  himself  until  after  sunset,  and  the  chances 
are  very  good  that  he  will  give  us  a  sturdy  chase  before  he  is 
recaptured. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  hear  Superintendent  Leonard,  of 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Reformatory,  briefly  detail  his  plan  for  inter- 
cepting escapes: 

A  whistle  is  blown  to  set  the  entire  population  around  the  insti- 
tution on  the  lookout.  In  connection  with  this  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  telephone  companies,  especially  with  the  rural  service 
lines,  to  notify  all  subscribers  of  the  escape  and  the  reward  offered. 
The  case  is  directed  from  the  superintendent's  office.  We  have  a 
detailed  map  showing  every  highway,  residence  and  block  of  timber- 
land  for  miles  around  us.  Every  guard  seeking  the  prisoner  reports 
to  the  superintendent's  office  whenever  he  can  reach  a  telephone.  In 
this  way  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  the  guards  and  are  able  to 
concentrate  them  when  we  find  a  clue  to  the  runway's  whereabouts. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  arrangements  made  with  railroad  authori- 
ties at  all  important  crossings,  water  tanks,  etc.,  by  which  we  get  the 
benefit  of  their  assistance. 

To  which,  with  other  details,  Mr.  Leonard  adds: 

A  gifted  and  trained  man  in  connection  with  the  institution  can 
do  more  in  the  way  of  securing  the  capture  and  return  of  escaped  men 
than  can  be  secured  through  the  help  of  all  other  agencies  usually 
employed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ' 'follow-up"  plan,  so  largely 
adopted  by  business  firms,  under  the  name  of  "system,"  must 
be  employed  if  success  is  to  be  attained  in  tracking  and  re- 
turning escapes.  As  an  instance  of  this  thoroughness,  I  will 
quote  Warden  Deyo,  of  Dannemora,  New  York,  who  says : 

The  prison  of  which  I  am  warden  is  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State  in  a  not  very  thickly  settled  locality.  The  means  that 
I  employ  when  an  escape  occurs  are  as  follows:  I  at  once  close  the 
prison,  take  every  officer,  and  if  necessary  secure  other  help,  and 
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guard  every  road,  stream  and  crossing  that  I  think  necessary.  In 
other  words,  we  throw  a  line  of  officers  completely  around  the  prison. 
I  have  had  but  a  few  escapes  and  so  far  have  been  successful  in  re- 
capturing every  man.  It  has  taken  on  two  different  occasions  almost 
a  week  of  watching,  but  the  results  have  always  justified  the  effort. 
I  believe  in  recapturing  a  man  who  has  escaped  and  returning  him 
to  the  prison.  We  have  had  in  the  past  seventeen  years  but  one  man 
who  has  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  and  remaining  away. 
He  is  now  in  a  German  prison  and  will  be  extradited  and  returned  to 
this  prison  this  coming  winter. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  fre- 
quently expressed  opinion  that  if  a  man  gets  away  from  the 
State  there  is  no  further  need  to  trouble  about  him. 

In  a  letter  received  a  short  time  ago  occurs  this  remarkable 
statement :  "If  our  men  get  away  into  another  State,  and  we 
learn  of  their  having  located,  we  make  no  move  for  their  return. 
If  they  return  to  this  State  (R.  I.)  we  retake  them.  We  have 
not  had  many  escapes  during  the  year,  and  if  those  who  get 
away  will  only  never  return,  we  are  on  the  whole  quite  glad." 

This  appears  to  me  not  only  inadvisable  from  a  disciplinary 
standpoint,  but  it  is  also  immoral.  No  State  has  a  right  to 
dump  its  refuse  or  allow  its  incorrigibles  to  breed  more  crim- 
inals in  a  sister  State.  If  as  a  physician,  I  have  in  my  charge 
a  man  with  a  loathsome  disease  and  he  breaks  away  to  a  neigh- 
bor's yard  and  domiciles  on  his  property,  the  morality  of  my 
self-congratulation  over  being  rid  of  the  nuisance  at  my  neigh- 
bor's  expense  will  be  questioned  by  my  neighbor,  and  by  my- 
self likewise  if  I  have  any  conscience  at  all.  No  trouble,  no 
time,  no  expense,  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  bring  back  a 
man  who  has  escaped.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  man  if  ever 
we  expect  to  reform  him,  and  if  he  is  not  reformed  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  to  have  him  under  bolt  and  bar.  It  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  for  no  officer  of  an  institution, 
whether  warden  or  guard,  can  feel  the  proper  amount  of  self- 
respect  when  he  reflects  that  a  dozen  or  so  of  desperate  men  are 
somewhere  boasting  of  how  they  beat  him  out  of  some  of  their 
'  *  time. ' '  And  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  every  State  in  the  Union — 
for  society  is  as  sacred  elsewhere  as  it  is  in  our  own  location 
—and  it  should  be  our  interest  to  protect  other  States  even 
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though  they  may  sometimes  fail  to  defend  us  from  their  own 
delinquents. 

On  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  search  for 
fugitives  is  now  pretty  thorough.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the 
following  from  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons,  Albany, 
N.  Y. : 

We  never  let  up  on  an  escape  or  a  delinquent.  We  recently  found 
a  man  in  San  Francisco  through  the  police  department;  we  also  sent 
to  Kansas  and  took  one  out  of  the  army  who  owed  us  but  four 
months.  We  are  now  sending  to  Germany  for  an  1891  escape  who 
owes  fourteen  years. 

There  should  be  in  every  institution  one  department  that 
"never  lets  up"  on  any  "wanted"  case.  I  think  Major  Mc- 
Claughry  has  such  a  department.  He  writes  me  that  he  some- 
times sends  out  as  many  as  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  picture 
of  an  escape.  He  says : 

We  send  them  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  southwest,  Mississippi 
valley,  and  to  some  extent  the  East.  We  send  them  to  every  peace 
officer  and  to  the  police  departments;  also  to  every  postoffice  with  a 
request  that  they  be  bulletined  in  said  office.  Of  course,  the  plan 
of  campaign  may  differ  largely  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  indi- 
vidual escapes.  In  one  case,  where  a  man  escaped  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth  prison,  I  employed  a  detective  agency  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
and  through  that  agency  I  found  him,  but  arrested  him  way  up  in 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Yet  the  work  was  done  through 
clews  obtained  in  Kentucky. 

Of  course,  the  photograph  or  half-tone,  with  Bertillon  meas- 
urements, will  have  to  be  relied  upon  very  largely  in  the  re- 
taking of  men  who  have  gotten  clean  away.  In  place  of  the 
Bertillon  measurements,  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  finger  print 
system  will  in  the  future  be  largely,  if  not  universally,  adopted. 
But  neither  system  will  entirely  displace  the  half-tone  or  pho- 
tograph. From  a  good  picture  you  can  recognize  a  man  on  the 
street.  You  can  not  measure  him  or  obtain  a  finger  print  in 
a  public  place.  The  sooner  you  can  get  the  picture  of  an  escape 
scattered  in  a  radius  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  sooner  you  are 
likely  to  retake  your  man.  In  the  Indiana  Reformatory  we 
have  always  ready  and  stamped  a  thousand  and  more  envelopes 
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addressed  to  chiefs  of  police  and  leading  detectives,  railroad 
agents  and  others  in  every  State.  These  envelopes  can  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  the  photographs  of  an  escape  are  ready ;  and 
in  an  expert  department  it  takes  but  a  few  hours  to  print  a 
large  number  of  the  pictures.  We  have  the  envelopes  bundled 
by  States,  so  that  if  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  an  es- 
cape has  not  gone  east  or  north,  no  packages  are  sent  in  those 
directions.  In  some  cases  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  com- 
municate with  postmasters,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  in  cities  where  it  is  known  that  escapes  have  relatives. 

The  warden  of  a  nearby  penitentiary  puts  this  naively  when 
he  says: 

I  find  that  a  man  is  frequently  found  by  watching  his  friends, 
and  if  a  man  has  a  sweetheart  she  is  usually  the  means  of  return- 
ing him  to  prison.  However,  if  a  man  is  not  captured  in  a  short 
time,  he  is  most  likely  to  be  located  in  some  other  penal  institution. 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  that  postmasters  can 
render  us  very  efficient  service,  if  they  will  only  agree  to  do 
what  the  law  clearly  permits  them  to  do.  On  page  204,  section 
462,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  1893,  occurs  the  following 
rule: 

Postmasters  and  all  others  in  the  service  are  forbidden  to  furnish 
information  concerning  mail  matter  received  or  delivered,  except  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or  to  their  authorized  agents,  or 
postoffice  inspectors.  A  disregard  of  this  regulation  will  render  the 
offender  liable  to  removal.  Postmasters  may,  however,  when  the  same 
can  be  done  without  interference  with  the  regular  business  of  the  post- 
office,  furnish  to  officers  of  the  law,  to  aid  them  in  discovering  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  information  concerning  the  postmarks  and  addresses 
of  letters,  but  must  not  delay  or  refuse  their  delivery  to  the  persons 
addressed. 

This  is  an  important  section  from  our  standpoint,  likely 
sometimes  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  postmasters,  but 
every  person  interested  in  the  return  of  escaped  men  should 
bear  it  in  mind.  As  the  order  in  question  is  not  mandatory, 
but  simply  permissible,  much  will  depend  upon  the  tempera- 
ment and  local  relationships  of  the  postmaster.  He  may  need 
some  amount  of  persuasion  before  agreeing  to  deliver  the  in- 
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formation  desired;  but  once  convince  him  that  it  is  his  duty, 
as  well  as  being  officially  permissible  to  aid  you,  and  you  will 
find  him,  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  one  of  your  strongest 
allies. 

When  making  some  inquiries  in  view  of  this  paper,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  general  superintendent  of  Minnesota  State 
Reformatory,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  almost  in  its  entirety  Superintendent  Randall 
says  in  part: 

It  is  understood  among  the  inmates  and  officers  of  the  institution 
that  no  efforts  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  secure  the  return  of  an 
escaped  man  or  one  who  has  violated  the  terms  of  his  parole,  and 
on  this  account  four  such  men  have  voluntarily  returned  to  the  office 
and  surrendered  themselves  within  the  last  nine  months. 

Some  men  have  corresponded  with  us  through  others  and  have  at- 
tempted to  avoid  a  return  on  a  showing  that  their  conduct  had  been 
good  during  the  time  that  they  were  fugitives  from  justice,  but  no 
compromise  has  been  effected  with  any  of  them.  We  insist  upon  a 
return  as  a  condition  precedent,  and  it  must  be  unconditional. 

A  man  voluntarily  returning  is  now  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration,  and  the  way  is  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  him.  In 
most  cases  he  is  not  reduced  in  grade,  and  his  only  forfeiture  is  in 
wages  which  stand  to  his  credit  on  our  books.  In  former  years  this 
was  not  the  practice,  and  voluntary  returns  were  almost  unknown. 
Our  theory  is  that  a  return  and  surrender  are  evidence  of  both  good 
intention  and  moral  courage,  and  should  be  recognized  accordingly. 

At  intervals  we  send  cuts  and  descriptions  of  all  "wanted"  men  to 
every  postoffice  in  the  United  States  having  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred or  more,  with  a  statement  of  the  reward,  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  $25.00,  but  the  superintendent  has  the  authority  to  make  it 
$50.00  in  special  cases.  We  do  not  get  very  gratifying  results  from 
this  course,  but  occasionally  we  pick  up  a  young  man  who  has  set- 
tled in  some  rural  community  and  stayed  there  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  found.  Most  of  the  young  men  attempt  to  hide  in  the 
larger  cities,  or  else  follow  the  life  of  the  road,  and  we  sometimes 
get  them  through  the  police  departments.  The  rule  which  prevails 
in  many  cities — that  police  officers  shall  not  personally  profit  by  the 
payment  of  rewards — makes  the  officers  less  active  in  our  behalf  than 
they  otherwise  would  be. 

Not  infrequently  our  paroled  and  discharged  men  report  cases  to 
us,  being  induced  thereto  by  a  kindly  feeling  toward  us,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  rewards.  Criminals,  of  course,  rarely  do  so. 
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We  try  to  establish  pleasant  relations  with  the  police  departments 
of  many  of  the  northwestern  cities,  and  find  it  of  help,  for  the  young 
men  usually  go  to  the  railroad  termini  when  they  first  start. 

We  try  to  get  early  information  as  to  the  parole  breakers  and  get 
their  pictures  and  descriptions  out  on  the  first  trains,  meantime  tele- 
phoning to  the  nearby  cities.  The  railroads  express  a  willingness  to 
help  us,  but  the  searching  of  trains  has  not  been  satisfactory,  there 
being  so  many  vagrants  aboard  during  the  warm  weather.  The  uni- 
form worn  by  escaped  men  is  not  much  of  an  aid,  and  wardens  tell 
me  that  their  experience  is  the  same,  even  where  striped  clothing  is 
worn. 

We  do  not  employ  detectives,  but  our  State  agent  at  St.  Paul  is 
in  touch  with  the  police  departments  of  that  city,  and  that  of  Min- 
neapolis. We  have  found  that  the  best  places  in  which  to  look  for 
"wanted"  men  are  the  prisons  of  the  country-  Most  of  them  seem 
to  follow  a  criminal  career.  The  detective  papers  have  done  us  very 
little  good,  but  I  think  they  could  be  made  very  valuable.  The  dif- 
ferent States  might  unite  and  have  a  paper  of  their  own  published 
weekly — or  at  least  often — in  one  of  the  prisons.  I  favor  the  plan. 
It  would  save  postage  and  labor  and  would  be  used  freely,  I  am  sure, 
by  the  police  officials,  into  whose  hands  most  of  the  men  come  sooner 
or  later.  The  expense  would  not  be  great. 

We  have  had  no  difficulty  over  requisitions.  In  one  case  the  board 
authorized  the  final  release  of  a  man  and  the  document  had  been  exe- 
cuted but  not  delivered.  For  incautious  conduct  we  directed  his  ap- 
prehension with  a  view  to  his  return.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  the  court  held  the  release  not  effective  until  the  paper  was 
delivered,  and  he  was  returned. 

When  a  man  escapes  from  the  institution,  which  is  rarely,  although 
many  have  a  daily  opportunity  to  do  so,  we  follow  them  with  hounds 
and  send  armed  guards  out  in  every  direction.  They  are  usually  re- 
turned in  a  short  time,  although  not  always. 

I  am  convinced  that  "wanted"  men,  whether  escapes  or 
parole  violators,  never  remain  long  in  one  place,  unless  under 
arrest.  The  great  majority,  three-fourths  of  them  at  least,  are 
in  confinement  somewhere ;  or  else,  to  use  Mr.  Randall 's  phrase, 
"follow  the  life  of  the  road." 

During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  had  returned  to  Indiana 
Reformatory  twenty-one  escaped  men  and  258  parole  violators. 
Every  one  of  these  men  has  been  personally  and  specially  exam- 
ined by  myself.  In  nearly  every  case  the  man  has  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  "The  life  of  the  road"  is  thought 
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by  such  men  to  be  the  safest,  as  it  is  most  likely  also  the  most 
fascinating.  Tramp  "lay-outs,"  next  to  the  work-house  and 
prisons,  are  the  places  where  these  "wanted"  men  mostly 
congregate.  One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  tramp  life  is 
Josiah  Flynt.  His  various  articles  describing  slum  life  along 
railroads  is  a  revelation  of  the  way  in  which  the  hobo  exists. 
Every  trunk  line  in  the  country  has  a  series  of  stopping  places 
near  its  right  of  way  where  tramps  from  every  quarter  congre- 
gate. A  small  shanty  is  generally  built  of  discarded  ties  and 
torn  down  fence  rails,  or  a  disused  hut  is  found  in  the  woods. 
Such  shelters  are  situated  near  to  water  tanks  or  steep  grades, 
and  important  switches,  where  freight  trains  with  plenty  of 
"side  door  Pullmans"  must  slow  up  or  stop.  At  such  rendez- 
vous, hobos  and  criminals  of  many  sorts  congregate.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  camps  and  "hang-outs"  is  that  they  afford  a 
refuge  for  as  lawless  a  collection  of  ne'er-do-wells  and  crim- 
inals as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  on  account  of  them  it  is 
possible  for  a  tramp  and  a  thief,  whether  ex-convict  or  escaped 
man,  to  roam  over  the  land  in  comparative  safety.  He  has 
lodging  and  can  get  food.  The  police  can  not,  or  at  least  do 
not,  molest  him,  nor  do  any  county  officials.  Doubtless  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  game  to  round  up  the  habitues  of  such  hang- 
outs. These  places  are  regular  intelligence  bureaus  and  clear- 
ing houses  for  the  lowest  grade  of  professional  evil-doers. 
Robbery  and  crime  of  all  descriptions  is  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  As  an  amateur 
hobo,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  tramp,  Mr.  Flynt  has  visited 
many  such  hang-outs.  He  states  that  at  one  of  these  camping 
places  on  an  Eastern  railroad  he  spent  the  night  with  seventy- 
five  others  around  the  camp  fire.  At  another  time  he  spent  an 
entire  day  in  a  "depot"  of  the  kind  in  Illinois,  just  to  see  how 
much  "news"  he  could  pick  up  far  away  from  town  or  daily 
paper,  and  was  surprised  to  gather  items  of  criminal  happen- 
ings in  San  Francisco  of  a  few  days  before,  and  intelligence  of 
what  was  doing  or  likely  to  be  done  in  the  East  and  South  in 
a  few  hours.  While  such  country  slums  are  permitted  to  exist, 
and  are  connived  at  by  railroad  police  and  county  and  township 
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authorities,  we  do  not  need  to  wonder  that  some  of  the  most 
desperate  criminals,  escapes  and  ne'er-do-well  parole  violators 
seem  to  disappear  entirely — as  though  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  them  up. 

There  is  one  department  of  this  topic,  viz.,  the  legal  one, 
that  possibly  does  not  often  trouble  the  heads  of  our  institu- 
tions, but  is  nevertheless  likely  to  affect  us  at  any  time.  It  is 
open  to  any  man,  whether  an  escaped  convict  or  parole  violator, 
to  fight  his  return  to  prison.  So  far  as  escaped  men  are  con- 
cerned, none  have  attempted  to  fight  the  Indiana  Reformatory 
in  courts,  in  resisting  return.  Nor  am  I  able  to  ascertain  any 
case  against  any  other  institution.  But  we  have  had  varied 
experience  with  paroled  men,  .and  recently  a  case  of  the  kind 
has  been  carried  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is 
to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that  those  who  were  resisting  us  did 
not  go  a  step  further  and  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  would  then  have  been  had  for  all  time  a  pronouncement 
upon  the  status  of  the  paroled  man  and  his  relation  to  the  in- 
stitution that  paroled  him.  However,  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  is  a  pretty  good  one  to  have  on  record. 

In  three  cases  we  have  been  refused  requisition  papers. 
Once  in  New  York,  once  in  Kansas,  and  once  in  Colorado.  In 
two  of  these  cases  we  ultimately  got  our  men,  as  they  came 
voluntarily.  In  the  other  case  the  local  police  department, 
sheriff's  department,  and  the  State  executive  department  were 
hopelessly  strained  in  their  relations,  and  the  issuance  of  a 
writ  was  denied.  The  delinquent  is  still  at  liberty,  although 
he  has  twice  been  convicted  of  crime  since  he  was  paroled. 

We  have  twice  been  hindered  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  after 
the  issuance  of  the  executive  warrant,  once  successfully  and 
once  unsuccessfully.  Both  of  these  occasions  have  been  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  Whether  Kentucky  is  especially  guardful 
of  the  liberty  of  ex-prisoners  who  are  "wanted,"  I  do  not 
know,  but  some  of  my  correspondents  recently  complain  that 
they  have  had  trouble  in  that  State  along  the  resourceful  line 
of  "habeas." 

There  seems  to  be  room  for  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and 
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therefore  of  actions  and  consequences,  as  to  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  State  armed  with  requisition  possibilities.  Thus  the 
superintendent  of  prisons  in  New  York  State  writes  me 
recently : 

If  a  prisoner  is  released  on  parole  with  permission  to  leave  the 
State,  and  becomes  delinquent,  the  executive  department  will  not  issue 
requisition  (for  return).  They  claim  that  the  prisoner  can  not  be  a 
fugitive  from  a  State  that  he  was  permitted  to  leave.  The  United 
States  extradition  law  should  be  amended  to  cover  these  cases. 

This  seems  remarkable  when  the  Drinkall  case  is  on  record 
at  Elmira.  This  case  was  quoted  to  me  by  Superintendent 
Scott  a  short  time  ago  upon  the  points  named.  As  they  are 
important,  and  as  the  case  was  referred  to  freely  in  our  own 
case  of  recent  date,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  outline  of 
it.  In  our  brief  for  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  we  say : 

Identically  the  same  question  was  before  the  court  in  the  Drinkall 
vs.  Spiegel  case. 

The  case  arose  under  the  parole  law  of  New  York,  which  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Indiana  indeterminate  sentence  statute.  The 
convict  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  term  in  Elmira  Reformatory.  He 
was  paroled  by  the  New  York  board  of  managers,  and  the  terms  of 
his  parole  permitted  him  to  go  to  a  place  in  Michigan.  He  did  not 
go  to  Michigan  at  all,  but  to  Connecticut,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant 
issued  under  requisition  of  the  New  York  executive,  and  his  counsel 
raised  the  same  question  here  presented  with  this  exception,  that  in  the 
Drinkall  case  the  convict  had  been  permitted  by  the  terms  of  his 
parole  to  leave  the  State  of  his  conviction.  Said  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut  through  Chief  Justice  Andrews: 

The  provisions  of  the  law  which  existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  section  quoted  is  that 
justice  offended  in  the  State  from  which  the  person  has  fled  shall  be 
satisfied.  It  is  one  who  flees  from  justice  who  is  to  be  delivered  up. 
Neither  the  constitution  nor  the  statutes  say  that  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  trial  that  the  fugitive  is  to  be  surrendered.  A  man  is  still 
a  fugitive  from  justice  so  long  as  he  has  departed,  leaving  its  de- 
mands unsatisfied.  *  *  *  The  public  purpose  to  be  effected  by  ex- 
tradition must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  person  accused  of 
crime,  whether  convicted  or  unconvicted,  and  to  secure  his  return  to 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  It  is 
invoked  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  to  more 
certainly  insure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
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In  our  own  case,  just  decided,  and  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  widely  quoted  in  future,  the  prisoner,  Nelson  Hughes,  was 
convicted  of  petit  larceny.  In  Indiana  the  sentence  for  such 
crime  is  one  to  three  years,  but  upon  second  conviction  for 
petit  larceny  the  maximum  sentence  is  fourteen  years  instead 
of  only  three.  Hughes  had  previously  served  a  term  for 
petit  larceny  and  he  was  consequently  sentenced  the  second 
time  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  fourteen  years. 
In  due  time  he  was  paroled  and  sent  to  employment  in  a  town 
in  Indiana  where  his  people  reside.  In  about  four  months  he 
broke  his  parole  and  was  next  heard  of  in  Kentucky.  We 
caused  his  arrest  as  a  fugitive  from  Indiana,  and  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  duly  honored  the  requisition  of  Indiana's  exec- 
utive. 

When  he  was  brought  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  Jeffer- 
son County,  Kentucky,  at  Louisville,  in  regular  course,  his  de- 
liverance to  our  custody  was  resisted  by  Nelson  Hughes'  law- 
yers, although  Judge  Prior  made  a  strongly-worded  decision 
in  our  favor.  Leave  was  given  to  appeal,  and  the  prisoner 
was  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  Jefferson  County  jailer. 
A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  then  sworn  out  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  detail  the  arguments  produced  on 
either  side,  nor  even  the  somewhat  full  opinion  of  Judge  Evans. 
The  decision  was  in  our  favor,  but  leave  was  given  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  was  arranged,  and 
on  May  12th  of  the  present  year  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  District,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  case  was  argued  before  Judges  Lurton, 
Thompson  and  Wanty,  and  the  decision  delivered  by  Judge 
Wanty  was  against  the  appeal. 

The  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  an  exceedingly  concise 
and  interesting  document,  and  more  than  that,  a  most  impor- 
tant one,  having  wide  bearing  upon  the  parole,  delinquent 
and  other  cases.  I  have  thought  that,  to  spare  the  time  of  the 
Congress,  I  would  not  read  it  now,  but  as  I  am  convinced  there 
are  quite  a  number  who  will  find  it  useful  at  some  time  or  other 
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for  reference,  I  will  submit  it  as  an  addendum  to  this  paper, 
to  be  printed  with  the  minutes  of  the  Congress  if  the  Associa- 
tion so  desires.  Indeed,  our  entire  brief  in  this  case  is  full 
of  important  points,  which,  if  we  had  been  able  to  produce  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  case,  might  have  saved  the  State  a 
large  amount  of  the  costs  incurred.  They  would  save  any 
other  State  considerable  outlay  if  put  in  our  position.  My 
own  printed  copy  will  not  go  very  far  around,  but  I  shall  be 
willing  to  loan  it  in  a  desperate  case — taking,  however,  sub- 
stantial bond  for  its  return. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  of 
Superintendent  Randall  as  to  the  issue  of  a  prison  detective 
paper.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  paper  could  be  issued  by 
some  one  of  our  institutions  where  a  printing  trade  school  is  or- 
ganized. The  cost  would  be  small,  and  the  benefits  would  be 
very  great.  Such  a  paper  should  be  issued  weekly,  and  as  it 
would  contain  no  advertising  matter,  the  entire  space — four, 
eight  or  more  pages — would  be  occupied  by  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  "wanted"  people.  Immediately  a  man  escaped 
from  a  prison  or  became  delinquent  upon  parole,  his  picture 
should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  this  paper.  The  cost  of  the  cut 
would  be  borne  by  the  institution  sending  it  and  the  picture, 
with  full  description,  would  appear  periodically — say  once 
every  month — until  the  delinquent  was  recaptured.  Copies 
should  be  sent  through  the  mails  to  every  penal  institution, 
and  to  all  the  sheriffs,  police  officers,  city  marshals,  constables, 
railroad  and  general  detective  agencies,  and  other  interested 
parties.  The  mechanical  work  would  cost  nothing.  The  cost 
of  material  would  be  very  small.  The  gain  in  publicity  would 
be  immense  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  plan  would  lead 
to  the  detection  and  arrest  of  many  a  criminal  who  is  now  at 
large  in  defiance  of  law,  and  a  menace  to  society. 
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ADDENDUM  TO  PAPER  ON  THE  RETURN  OF  ESCAPED 
PRISONERS  AND  PAROLE  VIOLATORS. 


No.  1428. 

UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS, 
SIXTH  CIRCUIT. 


NELSON  B.  HUGHES,  Relator, 

'  /  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  West- 

JOHN  R.  PFLANZ,  Jailer  of  Jeffer-  ^      ern  District  of  Kentucky, 
son  County,  Ky. ,  Respondent, 

Appellee. 


Submitted  May  12,  190,5. 
Decided  June  6,  1905. 


Before  LURTON,  C.  J.,  THOMPSON  and  WANTY,  District  Judges. 

The  relator,  Nelson  B.  Hughes,  stole  a  gold  watch  in  Putnam 
County,  Indiana,  August  4,  1898.  On  the  same  day  affidavit  was 
made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Putnam  County,  charging  re- 
lator with  the  offense  of  larceny.  The  justice  thereupon  issued  a  war- 
rant for  Hughes'  arrest,  which  was  duly  executed,  and  the  warrant 
with  its  return  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Putnam  Circuit  Court.  On 
September  5,  1898,  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  Putnam  County  filed 
another  affidavit  and  a  criminal  information  in  the  Putnam  Circuit 
Court.  This  second  affidavit  was  filed  with  the  criminal  information 
and  made  two  charges: 

First,  of  stealing  the  watch  and  having  been  previously  tried 
and  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  and, 

Second,  of  robbing  the  owner  of  the  watch  by  violence. 

This  second  affidavit  was  not  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  before  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Putnam  County. 

The  information  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  followed  the  language 
of  the  affidavit,  making  the  charges  in  two  counts.  A  nolle  prosequi 
was  entered  as  to  the  second  count,  charging  robbery  with  violence. 
On  September  6,  1898,  a  trial  was  had  in  the  Putnam  Circuit  Court, 
and  a  jury  found  relator  guilty  as  charged  in  the  first  count  of  the 
criminal  information  and  also  found  that  he  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  Judgment  was  accordingly  entered,  confining  Hughes  in  the 
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Indiana  Reformatory,  or  at  such  place  as  might  be  designated  by  the 
board  of  managers,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  fourteen  years.  Hughes  was  committed  to  the  institution  Sep- 
tember 25,  1898.  Under  the  Indiana  law,  on  January  9,  1903,  relator 
entered  into  what  is  called  a  parole  agreement,  and  was  paroled  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Indiana  Reformatory  "to  go  outside  of 
the  buildings  and  enclosure  of  said  reformatory,  upon  the  conditions 
stipulated."  The  parole  agreement  required  him  to  "remain  in  the 
legal  custody  and  under  the  control  of  said  board  of  managers."  Ap- 
pellant violated  the  conditions  of  the  parole  agreement,  and  on  June 
3,  1903,  was  declared  delinquent  by  the  board  of  managers,  and  his 
arrest  and  return  to  the  reformatory  ordered.  He  departed  from  In- 
diana in  December,  1903,  and  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he  remained 
until  arrested  in  these  proceedings.  A  request  for  a  requisition  was, 
on  February  28,  1905,  made  by  the  reformatory  superintendent  to 
the  Governor  of  Indiana.  On  February  28,  1905,  a  requisition  for 
the  rendition  of  Hughes  as  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  The 
papers  with  this  requisition  did  not  include  the  original  affidavit  made 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  the  original  warrant  issued  by  the 
justice,  upon  which  relator  was  first  arrested,  but  began  with  the  af- 
fidavit made  before  the  clerk  of  the  Putnam  Circuit  Court,  and  the 
criminal  information  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Putnam  County. 
On  March  1,  1905,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  honored  the  requisi- 
tion by  issuing  his  warrant  of  arrest  for  Hughes,  and  he  was  arrested 
in  Boyd  County  and  brought  to  Louisville  by  the  sheriff  of  that  county 
and  lodged  in  the  Jefferson  County  jail  on  March  11,  1905. 

Proceedings  in  the  Jefferson  Circuit  Court  for  the  identification  of 
Hughes  and  his  delivery  to  the  Indiana  agent  were  postponed  to  al- 
low him  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  until  March  18th,  on 
which  date  he  filed  his  petition  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville.  The  petition  for 
the  writ  recites  the  trial,  conviction  and  parole  of  Hughes,  that  he  de- 
parted from  Indiana  and  came  to  Kentucky,  the  requisition  of  the 
Governor  of  Indiana,  and  the  arrest  of  the  relator  under  the  warrant 
of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  It  asks  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on 
the  ground  that  breaking  his  parole  is  not  a  crime  under  the  law 
of  Indiana,  that  he  was  not  charged  with  a  crime  of  any  kind  for 
which  he  could  be  arrested  and  further  punished,  but  only  with  a 
conviction  of  crime.  Copies  of  the  original  papers  forwarded  with 
the  original  requisition  are  filed  with  the  petition.  The  hearing  of 
the  motion  for  the  writ  was  postponed  until  the  20th  of  March,  when 
it  was  further  postponed  until  the  27th,  on  which  date  the  writ  was 
granted.  Meanwhile  a  second  requisition  was  made  by  the  Governor 
of  Indiana  upon  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  a  new 
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set  of  papers,  in  which  was  included  the  original  affidavit  before  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  the  justice's  original  warrant  for  Hughes' 
arrest.  A  second  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  relator  was  issued  by 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  upon  the  second  requisition,  was  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  of  Jefferson  County,  and  served  upon  the  jailer  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  and  left  in  his  possession  as  his  warrant  of  authority 
for  the  detention  of  relator. 

The  response  of  the  jailer  of  Jefferson  County  was  filed  March 
28th,  and  it  alleged  that  he  held  relator  in  custody  under  both  the 
warrants  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky.  With 
the  response  were  filed  certified  copies  of  the  second  requisition  and 
accompanying  papers,  and  also  the  Governor's  second  warrant  of  ar- 
rest. The  relator  moved  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the  response 
of  the  jailer  which  set  up  the  second  requisition  and  extradition  papers, 
and  also  specifically  moved  to  strike  out  the  affidavit  made  before 
the  justice  of  the  peace,  which  motions  were  overruled.  Relator  also 
demurred  and  excepted  to  the  response  of  the  jailer,  and  his  demurrer 
and  exception  were  overruled.  On  March  29,  1905,  the  court  dismissed 
the  petition  and  discharged  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  relator  was  retained  in  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  jail  of  Jefferson  County,  to  await  the  disposition  of  this  appeal. 

Wanty,  district  judge,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement,  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court. 

If  it  is  held  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  law  of  Indiana  is 
constitutional,  it  is  conceded  by  the  relator  that  he  is  an  escaped  con- 
vict; but  it  is  contended  that  he  is  not  a  person  charged  with  crime 
within  the  meaning  of  the  federal  constitution  and  statute  relating 
to  extradition  from  one  State  to  another.  That  the  term  "charged 
with  crime"  used  in  the  constitution  and  statute  means  a  charge  by 
indictment  or  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate,  and  that  the  charge 
must  be  a  pending  charge  on  which  the  relator  could  be  tried  when 
returned  to  the  demanding  State,  and  not  a  judgment  of  conviction 
upon  which  he  would  be  returned  to  the  administrative  authorities. 
That  although  the  relator  has  been  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  term  of  sentence  has  not  yet  expired, 
there  is  no  authority  under  the  constitution  and  statute  for  compelling 
his  return. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  IV,  section  2,  re- 
quired that  "a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime."  The  law  of  Congress  passed  in  1789,  now  section  5278 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  car- 
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rying  out  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  says:  "Whenever  the 
executive  authority  of  any  State  or  Territory  demands  any  person 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  of  the  executive  authority  of  any  State  or 
Territory  to  which  such  person  has  fled,  and  produces  a  copy  of  an 
indictment  found  or  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magistrate  of  any 
State  or  Territory,  charging  the  person  demanded  with  having  com- 
mitted treason,  felony  or  other  crime,  certified  as  authentic  by  the 
Governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  whence 
the  person  so  charged  has  fled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
authority  of  the  State  or  Territory  to  which  such  person  has  fled 
to  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  secured,  and  to  cause  notice  of  his 
arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  authority  making  such  demand, 
or  to  the  agent  of  such  authority  appointed  to  receive  the  fugitive 
to  be  delivered  to  such  agent  when  he  shall  appear."  The  statute  of 
Kentucky,  section  1928,  provides  for  the  procedure  under  which  ex- 
tradition is  ordered  when  a  requisition  is  made  upon  the  Governor. 

The  term  "charged  with  crime"  as  used  in  the  constitution  and 
statute  seems  to  us  to  have  been  used  in  its  broad  sense  and  to  in- 
clude all  persons  accused  of  crime.  It  would  be  a  very  narrow  and 
technical  construction  to  hold  that  after  the  accusation  and  before 
conviction  a  person  could  be  extradited,  while  after  conviction,  which 
establishes  the  charge  conclusively,  he  could  escape  extradition.  The 
object  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  and  statute  is  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  whether  convicted  or  un- 
convicted,  and  to  secure  their  return  and  punishment,  if  guilty.  Tak- 
ing the  broad  definition  of  "charged  with  crime"  as  including  the  re- 
sponsibility for  crime,  the  charge  would  not  cease  or  be  merged  in 
the  conviction,  but  would  stand  until  the  judgment  is  satisfied.  It 
would  include  every  person  accused  until  he  should  be  acquitted  or 
until  the  judgment  inflicted  should  be  satisfied.  Any  other  construc- 
tion would  prevent  the  return  of  escaped  convicts  upon  the  charge 
under  which  they  had  been  sentenced,  and  defeat  in  many  instances 
the  ends  of  justice. 

The  relator  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  larceny  in  Indiana  and 
sentenced,  and  the  term  of  sentence  has  not  yet  expired;  that  charge 
of  larceny  continues  to  be  a  charge  against  him  until  the  sentence 
has  been  performed,  and  he  therefore  stands  "charged  with  crime" 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  federal  constitution. 
The  question  has  not  often  been  raised,  but  in  the  only  instances 
called  to  our  attention  where  it  has  been,  the  foregoing  views  have 
been  adopted. 

In  re  Hope,  10  N.  Y.  Sup.  28;  Drinkall  vs.  Spielgel,  Sheriff,  OS 
Conn.  441. 

This  view  obviates  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  the  affidavits  upon  which 
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the  charges  of  larceny  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  Put- 
nam Circuit  Court  were  based,  as  the  charge  has  culminated  in  con- 
viction of  a  crime  with  which  the  relator  now  stands  charged. 

All  of  the  question  argued  relating  to  the  Indiana  indeterminate 
sentence  statute  being  violative  of  the  Indiana  constitution  have  been 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  adversely  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  relator  (Miller  vs.  State,  149  Indiana  607),  and  deci- 
sions of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes  under  the  State  constitution  are  binding  on  the  federal  courts. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  finding  of  the  Governor  that 
the  relator  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  was  based  on  sufficient  evidence. 
A  person  who,  having  committed  within  a  State  a  crime,  when  sought 
for,  to  be  subjected  to  criminal  process,  is  found  within  the  territory 
of  another  State,  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice.  Ex  parte  Reggel,  114  IT.  S.  642;  Robert  vs.  Reilly, 
116  U.  S.  80. 

The  relator  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
had  not  served  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  sentenced  on  that 
conviction  and  when  wanted  he  was  found  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, this  made  a  prima  facie  case  which  has  not  been  rebutted. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 

The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
who  spoke  as  follows: 

Dr.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Chicago. — It  is  said  that 
an  association  shows  its  rank  and  spiritual  dignity  by  the 
character  and  history  of  the  people  who  are  honored  by  it. 
One  of  the  things  which  this  Congress  honors  is  efficiency.  We 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  bring  things  to  pass.  A 
good  man  is  good  for  something.  He  can  do  something  be- 
cause he  is  intelligent,  and  because  he  trains  to  the  uttermost 
the  gifts  that  are  entrusted  to  him,  and  consecrates  those  gifts 
to  public  service.  Even  his  selfishness  is  better  than  the  gen- 
erosity of  some  people. 

We  are  glad  to  have  among  us  one  who  has  long  wrought 
and  toiled  with  us,  and  who,  we  hope,  will  long  be  with  us; 
one  who  is  efficient,  who  brought  training  and  culture  and  ex- 
perience of  life  to  this  work,  and  who  possesses  a  warm  and 
gentle  heart;  a  man  of  strength,  a  man  of  power,  a  man  who 
stands  high  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men;  a 
man  of  courtesy.  Furthermore,  a  man  not  only  intelligent, 
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efficient  and  courteous,  but  a  man  of  hope,  bearing  the  bur- 
dens that  have  to  be  borne  by  the  men  and  women  working  in 
this  Congress.  Ours  is  not  the  easy  task  of  former  days  of 
holding  a  culprit  in  prison  until  the  end  of  a  definite  sentence — 
any  brute  could  do  that — but  the  task  of  the  new  science, 
which  calls  for  all  the  powers  and  all  the  energies  of  faith  and 
hope.  It  is  well  to  cling  to  the  conviction  through  the  years 
during  which  a  man  is  under  charge  and  when  he  goes  abroad 
that  he  is  still  a  man  and  a  citizen  and  has  his  rights  and  his 
claims  on  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  that  there 
is  no  one  with  gifts  too  great  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  the  hu- 
man being,  even  if  that  human  being  is  the  worst  enemy  the 
State  has.  One  must  have  within  himself  the  power  that  sus- 
tains him.  He  must  believe  that  the  human  spirit  holds  some- 
thing sacred,  inviolate;  that,  "like  a  diamond  in  the  dark, 
retains  some  quenchless  beam  of  the  celestial  light. ' '  He  must 
be  a  man  of  hope.  He  must  believe  in  his  fellow  men  and  in 
the  divine  force  working  not  only  in  himself  and  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  society,  but  in  the  dubious  material  with  which  he 
deals.  He  must  be  a  man  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion. 

I  speak  not  for  myself  only,  but  on  behalf  of  a  committee 
which  has  acted  very  generously  and  kindly  and  beautifully 
for  us  all.  It  is  my  duty  to  present  to  our  honored  and  be- 
loved Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Jj.  Milligan,  a  token  of  the  affectionate 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  us.  I  hold  in  my  hand  this 
beautiful,  perfect  gem,  spotless  and  pure.  There  is  no  paste 
in  it.  It  was  bought  from  an  honest  dealer;  it  was  bought 
by  a  competent  judge ;  it  is  brought  here  as  an  appropriate 
symbol  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Milligan  is  held. 
He  is  asked  to  accept  this  from  his  colleagues,  and  he  may  hon- 
estly and  sincerely,  with  all  the  modesty  and  the  purity  of  his 
manhood,  accept  it.  Brother  Secretary,  the  more  you  examine 
it,  the  more  you  will  like  it.  The  more  you  become  acquainted 
with  it,  the  more  beautiful  will  it  seem  to  be.  We  use  strong- 
language  when  we  speak  of  you,  because  we  believe  in  you 
as  a  man.  You  have  shown  your  efficiency,  not  only  in  serv- 
ing the  Congress,  but  in  serving  mankind.  This  stone  will 
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bear  the  light;  your  life  will  bear  the  light.  The  more  we 
know  you,  the  more  we  love  and  respect  you.  Accept  this 
gift,  my  dear  friend,  my  honored  friend.  I  speak  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  National  Prison  Association  and  ask  you 
to  accept  it  in  good  faith,  and  to  say  in  your  heart,  I  am  glad 
I  have  done  such  service  as  this  and  that  I  have  such  friends 
as  these.  It  is  yours. 

Rev.  John  L.  Milligan. — I  should  think  you  would  know 
that  after  a  speech  so  fulsome,  so  flattering,  so  tender,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  utterer  so  true,  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  response  that  would  carry  the  appreciation  due  it. 
However,  this  gift  gleams  clear  through  to  my  heart.  The 
brightness  of  its  face  enters  into  the  innermost  secrets  of 
my  friendship.  The  expressions  that  have  been  uttered  as 
to  my  work  had  no  meaning,  as  you  all  know.  I  agree  only 
with  the  statement  that  the  friendships  made  in  this  Congress 
are  among  the  truest  in  my  life.  If  I  have  served  the  Congress, 
it  has  been  con  amore,  without  a  spark  of  ambition  other  than 
to  do  my  duty  and  to  do  for  this  Congress  that  which  would 
give  it  the  best  place  and  the  most  efficiency  through  my  hum- 
ble work.  I  did  not  expect  this,  though  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  the  wind.  That  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Mills,  always 
surprises  me.  I  believe  that  he  was  the  starter  and  promoter 
of  this  tight  place  that  you  have  put  me  into  tonight.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  My  heart  is  full.  Now  when  I  am 
about  to  retire  from  this  office  which  I  have  held  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  in  which  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,  my  heart 
can  not  but  be  full.  The  pessimist  has  said: 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

And  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep? 

You  have  not  left  me  to  weep.  You  have  put  me  through 
hard  lines,  but  you  have  never  made  me  weep.  Confreres  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  I 
accept  this  token  of  your  appreciation  of  my  work  with  the 
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deepest  and  sincerest  sympathy.  It  shall  be  a  token  not  only 
of  the  value  of  your  friendship;  it  shall  be  a  signal  not  only 
of  the  depth  of  your  friendship ;  but  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the 
lasting  power  of  true  friendship,  and  it  shall  be  a  picture  of 
the  brightness  of  heart  that  has  linked  us  in  labor  together — 
not  too  hard,  not  too  self-denying,  for  it  has  been  lightened  by 
faith,  hope  and  charity.  I  thank  you. 

The  President  then  introduced  Judge  Lindsey  of  Colorado, 
who  spoke  on  "Childhood  and  Crime." 


CHILDHOOD  AND  CRIME. 

BY  HON.  BEN.  B.  LINDSEY,  JUDGE  JUVENILE  COURT,  DENVER,  COL. 

I  can  not  express  to  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor 
and  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  men  who  know  so 
much  more  about  these  subjects  than  I  do — questions  which 
are  so  close  to  my  heart  and  yours.  I  can  not  tell  you  what 
an  inspiration  it  is  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  this  great  work  for 
the  redemption  of  erring  humanity,  to  come  here  and  look  into 
the  faces  of  such  magnificent  characters  as  the  man  who  has 
just  addressed  you  (Dr.  Milligan)  and  whom  you  so  delight  to 
honor ;  and  men  like  General  Brinkerhoff  and  Mr.  Barrows,  and 
others  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  this  cause. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  that 
I  mean  no  offense  when  I  say  that  this  problem  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  relation  to  crime  falls  rather  to  the  educator 
than  to  the  penologist.  It  belongs  more  to  the  teachers'  as- 
sociation, and  yet  I  do  not  deny  its  place  in  a  conference  of  this 
kind,  and  I  am  here  before  you  to  rejoice  that  it  meets  with 
your  attention  and  interest,  because  no  class  of  men  in  the 
United  States  can  better  know  than  you  know  how  important 
it  is,  and  that  to  prevent  crime  we  must  start  with  the  little 
children. 

About  five  years  ago  I  went  on  the  bench  one  morning  and 
three  little  boys  were  brought  before  the  court.  I  asked  the 
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officer  what  was  the  charge,  and  he  said  burglary.  I  knew 
that  in  1899  the  Legislature  had  passed  a  law  that  any  child 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  who  was  guilty  of  immoral  con- 
duct, or  was  incorrigible,  or  who  wandered  about  the  streets 
at  night,  or  did  other  things  inimical  to  good  habits,  should 
be  deemed  a  juvenile  disorderly  person  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  which  provided  that  suspended  sentence 
might  be  granted,  for  the  education  and  correction  of  the 
child.  Thus  it  was  that  our  State,  by  the  enactment  of  this 
law,  not  called  a  juvenile  court  law,  but  called  a  school  law 
first,  permitted  the  State  of  Colorado  to  correct  a  child  with- 
out stigmatizing  it  with  crime.  I  have  always  regretted  the 
constitutional  difficulty  which  required  us  subsequently  to  pass 
a  law  called  the  juvenile  court  law,  rather  than  to  take  chances 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
our  first  juvenile  law  in  Colorado  came  in  April,  1899. 

The  point  about  it  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  great  State  in 
which  I  reside  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  beyond  even  the 
present  law,  when  by  this  act  of  1899  it  declared  that  the 
child  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  school  act,  that  the  cor- 
rection of  the  child  belonged  to  the  educator,  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  correction  was  placed  in  the  probate  court, 
working  through  the  schools. 

I  wondered  that  these  boys  had  not  been  so  charged  under 
that  law,  but  I  found  that  the  prosecuting  officer  was  afraid 
of  its  constitutionality.  But  how  absurd  and  ridiculous  it  all 
was,  to  think  that  a  child  must  be  placed  upon  the  same  plane 
with  the  man  of  fifty  who  enters  your  house  with  murder  in 
his  heart  and  a  pistol  in  his  pocket !  But  we  have  got  beyond 
that  now,  and  such  an  idea  has  become  as  ridiculous  as  the 
case  of  these  three  boys,  When  the  officer  said  they  were  ar- 
rested for  burglary,  one  of  the  boys  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Jedge, 
we  ain't  110  burglars."  "What  have  you  been  doing?"  And 
they  said  they  went  down  to  the  cars  to  get  watermelons. 
"Did  you  get  any  watermelons?"  "No,"  said  the  boy,  "but 
we  got  into  a  box-car,  and  found  a  box  that  had  figs  painted 
on  it,  and  we  each  took  out  and  drank  a  bottle  of  the  stuff, 
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and  it  was  California  fig  syrup,  and  I  think,  Judge,  we  have 
been  punished  enough."  Well,  I  thought  if  they  had  each 
drank  a  bottle  of  California  fig  syrup  they  had  suffered  enough. 
And  so  I  believe  the  old  method  of  correcting  a  child  charged 
with  crime  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the  trouble  of  those  erring 
boys. 

It  is  well  known  as  the  result  of  investigation  that  crimes 
are  committed  principally  by  the  young  men  of  the  nation, 
young  men  under  twenty-one,  largely  because  of  habits  formed 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  the  most  important  pe- 
riod of  the  life  of  the  individual,  when  character  is  plastic  and 
can  be  moulded  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  The  time  of  all 
times  for  the  formation  of  character  is  in  childhood,  and  if 
a  right  character  is  developed  then,  there  is  little  danger  of 
deformation  later,  and  therefore  little  need  of  reformation.  But 
yet,  as  tenderly  as  we  may  think  of  little  children,  as  ten- 
derly as  our  Lord  and  Master  thought  of  them,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  proposition  that  the  criminals  of  this  country, 
the  great  majority  of  them,  are  coming  from  the  children  in 
the  neglected  homes  of  this  country;  and  if  we  are  going  to 
start  right  and  make  any  progress,  we  must  start  with  the 
children  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  children.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  close  of  his  eventful  life,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  in  his  opinion  most  criminals  were  made  by  bad 
habits  and  bad  environment  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen.  Therefore,  when  we  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime, 
we  must  begin  with  the  children. 

Within  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  to  a  great  many 
cities  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  everywhere  I 
have  found  people  intensely  interested  in  this  problem  of  the 
children.  Even  the  country  towns  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  take  hold  of  this  work. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  thousand  boys  under  sixteen 
brought  to  the  criminal  courts  and  jails  of  this  country  every 
year,  not  always  incarcerated,  not  always  charged  with  crime, 
but  demanding  police  attention.  I  do  not  criticize  the  child. 
Let  the  blame  be  laid  on  men  and  women. 
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When  I  was  in  Washington  last  winter  I  found  in  the  po- 
lice record  that  1,680  boys  had  been  brought  into  the  crim- 
inal courts  for  crime.  In  Nashville  780  white  boys  were 
brought  to  the  criminal  courts;  in  Omaha  over  400.  I  re- 
member in  Omaha  while  visiting  the  jail,  I  walked  up  to  one 
of  the  boys  of  fourteen,  not  taller  than  an  average  boy  of  eleven, 
and  asked  him  how  often  he  had  been  in  jail,  and  he  said  four- 
teen times.  He  was  charged  with  taking  grain  from  railroad 
cars.  He  was  in  a  cell  with  three  men.  I  asked  him  how  many 
boys  he  knew  who  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing.  He  said  he 
knew  fifty — which  was  an  exaggeration;  but  I  found  out  he 
did  know  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  I  found  there  were 
more  than  half  as  many  boys  charged  with  larceny  as  there 
were  similar  charges  against  adults  in  Omaha.  In  Wash- 
ington there  were  1,110  men  charged  with  larceny  and  780 
boys.  My  friends,  when  you  come  to  compute  relatively  the 
number  of  those  charged  with  crime  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty-one,  and  those  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
you  are  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  there  are  two 
to  four  times  as  many  boys  as  men  who  are  charged  with 
stealing  in  the  cities  of  this  nation.  Yet  there  is  no  compulsory 
education  law,  child  labor  law  or  juvenile  law  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  nation,  a  city  that  our  beloved  President  has  said 
should  set  a  good  example  by  having  the  very  best  of  all  such 
laws.  This  problem  of  the  child  and  the  law  in  his  estima- 
tion, and  in  yours  and  mine,  is  more  important  than  any  prob- 
lem of  politics,  than  any  question  of  money  or  tariff,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  this  respect  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  nation.  The  people  of  Washington 
City  are  all  right  and  have  done  noble  work  to  secure  such 
laws,  but  Congress  is  indifferent. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  State  of  Nebraska  on  its  juvenile 
court  law.  It  has  all  the  best  features  of  the  laws  of  Illinois 
and  Colorado.  The  State  of  Nebraska  is  waking  up  to  its 
responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  among  children  is 
neglect  in  the  home,  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  child  on  the  part 
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of  the  father  and  mother,  and  very  often  the  lack  of  any  father 
and  mother.  And  so  you  passed  a  law  here  like  that  in  my 
own  State,  holding  parents  and  others  legally  responsible  for 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  children. 

When  the  State  of  Nebraska  adopted  an  act  like  that  it 
waked  up  to  its  solemn  duty,  and  it  started  by  positive  law 
to  improve  the  environment  and  opportunity  of  the  child,  so  far 
as  possible.  Now  when  a  child  wanders  on  the  railroad  tracks 
you  can  hold  the  parent  or  guardian  responsible.  You  can  ask 
why  is  the  child  out  nights?  and  unless  the  father  can  give  a 
good  account  of  his  stewardship,  he  may  find  himself  in  jail. 
In  Colorado  the  careless  home  has  been  made  to  wake  up 
to  its  responsibility.  Then  the  system  of  probation  has  been 
scientifically  and  systematically  employed,  a  system  that  is 
intended  to  strengthen  the  character  of  the  child  and  to  bring 
about  reform  by  its  co-operation.  The  child  works  out  its  own 
salvation  by  the  assistance  of  some  one  who  can  come  into  its 
particular  life  and  help.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  act  as 
a  father,  to  aid,  to  encourage,  to  uplift,  to  bring  to  the  aid  of 
the  child,  by  positive  statutory  provision,  those  divine  qualities 
of  the  human  heart  that  alone  can  bring  about  reform. 

So  today,  instead  of  branding  children  with  crime  as  the 
first  step  in  their  correction — as  we  used  to  do — we  are  even 
forbidding  the  officers  to  charge  them  with  crime.  We  say 
the  child  is  not  a  criminal,  but  a  delinquent.  This  is  merely 
a  state  or  condition  into  which  he  enters,  demanding  the  in- 
terposition of  the  State  in  his  behalf.  If  the  child  enters  a 
saloon,  or  a  dive,  or  a  disreputable  place,  or.plays  on  the  rail- 
road tracks,  or  wanders  about  the  streets  at  night,  the  State 
says  it  is  time  its  power  was  being  used  to  save  the  child.  Why 
isn't  that  fair"?  You  deny  the  child  financial  responsibility 
till  he  is  twenty-one  and  appoint  a  legal  guardian  to  take  care 
of  his  property,  and  yet  in  dealing  with  his  moral  responsi- 
bility in  some  States  at  ten,  and  in  some  even  at  seven,  you 
hold  him  accountable  to  the  same  laws  and  exact  the  same  re- 
sponsibilities as  from  adults.  When  we  do  this  we  commit  an 
injustice,  and  it  is  the  State  rather  than  the  child  that  be- 
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comes  a  criminal.  Of  course,  we  must  correct  the  child,  but 
we  must  protect  it. 

The  jail  for  children  is  now  growing  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  detention  school  is  taking  its  place,  and  we  have 
begun  to  look  on  it  as  a  crime  to  put  a  child  in  the  ordinary 
common  jail.  The  juvenile  law  of  Illinois  and  of  Colorado 
makes  it  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an  officer 
to  subject  a  child  to  the  degrading  influence  of  the  jail.  The 
State  recognizes  that  while  it  is  its  duty  to  correct  the  child, 
it  is  also  a  greater  duty  to  protect  the  child,  and  unless  it  will 
provide  the  machinery  to  protect  the  child,  the  State  has  no 
right  to  attempt  to  correct  it. 

In  some  places  I  have  actually  found  men  complaining  about 
the  expense  of  this  system.  I  think  it  was  Horace  Mann  who 
said  that  expense  was  not  to  be  considered,  even  if  it  were 
only  one  boy  that  we  were  trying  to  save,  provided  that  boy 
were  my  boy  or  your  boy.  But  it  pays  the  State  in  the  end. 
The  old  way  of  saving  money  makes  misery  for  the  future.  It 
is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  money  we  spend  to  save  children,  because 
we  know  that  children  are  not  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and 
cents!  A  little  child,  the  average  boy,  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected children  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  little  machines  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  How  often  the  unskilled  are  called  to  deal  with  this 
wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  soul  going  through  its 
most  important  period  of  development,  and  what  crimes  the 
State  has  committed  in  the  past  in  its  bungling  methods  of 
dealing  with  children  offenders. 

But  the  juvenile  court  has  changed  all  this.  It  has  taken 
off  the  chains  from  the  limbs  of  the  children,  and  I  think  there 
is  nothing  but  hope  in  the  future,  and  we  may  express  our 
gratification  at  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made. 

The  juvenile  court  laws  of  Illinois  and  Colorado  have  been 
taken  up  and  are  spreading  all  over  the  country.  Some  fea- 
tures have  been  added  by  other  States,  for  it  would  naturally 
lake  a  different  form  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  dif- 
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f erent  States ;  but  everywhere  the  object  is  the  salvation  of  the 
child,  not  its  degradation.  The  judge  sits  as  a  father  to  the 
child,  and  the  nearer  he  can  come  as  a  loving,  wise,  firm  and 
kind  parent  to  him,  the  nearer  he  will  fulfill  his  duties.  In 
the  home  do  we  seek  to  have  the  child  conceal  a  fault?  Do 
we  refuse  to  question  the  child?  Do  we  refuse  to  permit  it 
to  tell  of  its  own  misdeeds  ?  Just  the  contrary  was  the  course 
of  the  criminal  court. 

In  dealing  with  childhood  in  its  relation  to  crime,  we  are 
learning  in  this  country  to  study  children  more,  to  understand 
them,  to  give  time  and  patience  to  them  and  to  bring  to  bear  on 
their  lives  the  best  qualities  of  the  human  heart ;  to  trust  them, 
to  love  them,  to  encourage  them,  to  have  patience  with  them,  to 
have  sympathy  with  them,  and  yet  the  right  kind  of  firmness ;, 
these  are  the  divine  attributes  of  the  human  soul  that  must  be 
used,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  children,  or  erring  manhood, 
back  to  a  sense  of  righteousness. 

We  must  exercise  the  kind  of  sympathy  that  is  not  mistaken 
for  justification.  I  believe  I  read  somewhere  in  a  sermon  by 
one  of  our  great  preachers  that  the  quality  of  sympathy  was 
the  greatest  power  of  our  divine  Lord,  and  when  He  wanted 
to  convert  the  publican,  He  went  to  his  house  and  not  by  nag- 
ging and  scolding  methods,  but  by  the  divine  quality  of  sym- 
pathy, He  won  the  publican  Zaccheus  to  righteousness.  The 
judge  of  a  juvenile  court  should  be  glad  to  visit  the  homes  of 
the  children  and  he  should  know  them  as  a  father  knows  his 
boys,  so  far  as  possible.  Unfortunately  too  often  this  is  not 
the  case,  not  because  the  judge  is  not  willing  enough,  not  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  spirit,  but  because  he  has  not  the  time. 
In  my  own  experience,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  humbly,  I  find 
that  it  is  the  quality  of  personal  work,  heart-to-heart  under- 
standing and  acquaintance,  that  counts,  and  that  can  be  done 
through  the  probation  officer,  if  it  can  not  by  the  judge.  If 
we  are  going  to  succeed  as  we  should  succeed,  if  we  do  our 
work  right,  it  must  be  done  on  these  lines. 

Not  long  ago  a  little  fellow  came  into  my  chambers.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before.  He  asked,  "Is  the  judge  in?"  I  said 
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"Yes."  He  came  up  to  my  table,  and  in  his  piping  little  voice 
and  whimpering  at  the  same  time,  he  said:  "Judge,  I've  been 
swipin'  things  an'  I've  come  down  to  tell  yer.  I  will  cut  it 
out  if  you  don't  send  me  to  Golden  (the  State  Industrial 
School)  this  time."  I  said,  "Why  did  you  come  here,  Johnny?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  thought  I  better  come  before  the  cops  get 
me."  I  asked  how  he  found  th'e  way  down.  He  replied,  "Most 
every  kid  I  see  seemed  to  know  the  way."  My  friends,  little 
Johnny  had  not  confused  sympathy  with  justification.  He  knew 
better  than  to  think  we  would  justify  his  wrongdoing,  but  he 
knew  that  he  would  find  sympathy.  This  child  was  taught  to 
overcome  evil  with  good,  and  that  it  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
overcome. 

Little  Johnny,  who  had  learned  this  lesson,  afterwards  got 
up  before  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  told  how  the  ' '  kids ' ' 
were  digging  a  cave — and  a  mighty  natural  thing  it  is  for 
boys  to  do.  I  believe  the  very  learned  professors  tell  us  that 
that  amusement  is  the  survival  of  a  racial  instinct.  But  the 
point  was  that  the  boys  were  going  to  steal  a  shovel.  Two 
shovels  were  not  enough,  and  Brown  and  Tom  proposed  to 
steal  a  shovel.  Now,  Johnny  had  learned  a  lesson  of  loyalty, 
not  to  "snitch"  (tell)  on  any  boys.  And  John  says  to  Tom, 
"You'd  better  not  swipe  the  shovel,  'cause  I  promised  the 
judge  that  I  wouldn't  swipe,  and  that  I'd  do  all  I  could  to 
keep  kids  from  swiping.  I  won't  tell  on  you,  but  if  you  try 
to  steal  that  shovel  you'll  get  in  jail  for  stealing  something 
else.  We  don't  want  you  to  go  to  jail."  Johnny  stood  up  for 
the  right  and  Tom  didn't  steal  the  shovel.  I  was  proud  of  John 
and  John  was  proud  of  his  act.  Do  you  think  that  John  would 
have  done  that,  if  he  hadn't  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  about 
it  before  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys?  Our  gang  was  stronger 
than  the  cave  gang;  its  habits  were  different  from  the  habits 
of  the  cave  gang.  You  know  our  greatest  students  of  adoles- 
cence say  that  we  must  study  these  things.  Somebody  may 
say  that  John  made  a  grand-stand  play,  but  he  didn't.  He 
was  natural,  he  was  human.  Here  was  a  boy  with  evil  to 
overcome,  but  he  isn't  going  to  do  it  if  nobody  cares,  or  if  left 
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solely  to  the  influence  of  the  cave  gang,  to  which  he  also  be- 
longed, and  from  which  he  would  be  ostracized,  if  he  dared 
to  stand  up  for  the  right — and  he  didn't  want  to  be  ostra- 
cized. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  moral  courage,  but  the 
hero  who  jumps  into  the  river  or  into  the  fire  to  rescue  some 
one  else  knows  very  well  that  the  world  is  looking  on,  and 
his  act  is  going  to  be  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  en- 
titled to  that,  and  that  is  the  hope  held  out  for  every  such  act. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men  act  because  of  some  motive 
other  than  an  honest  one,  a  legitimate  one,  but  I  do  say  it  is 
helpful  to  furnish  opportunities  at  least  to  overcome  the  evil 
environment  that  presses  down  their  young  lives,  and  this  can 
be  done  in  many  ways.  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  crime,  we 
must  study  how  it  can  be  done.  Now  then,  Johnny  knew  that 
he  would  please  somebody,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  get 
credit  for  what  he  did.  How  many  boys  are  driven  to  a  life 
of  crime  because  their  fathers  never  appreciated  anything  they 
did?  No  matter  what  the  boy  has  done  that  deserves  credit, 
he  never  receives  it,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  ceases  to  do 
the  things  that  would  bring  him  credit.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  capitulate  before  the  constant  nagging  and  fault- 
finding of  some  father  who  has  a  poor  sense  of  his  solemn  re- 
sponsibility, who  never  brings  to  the  life  of  his  boy  any  com- 
panionship, any  kindness,  any  interest  in  what  he  does;  who 
has  no  sense  of  his  magnificent  responsibility  as  a  father.  We 
have  our  boys  report  to  the  court  every  two  weeks.  It  is  not 
a  court.  We  call  it  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Association. 
Every  fellow  brings  his  report  from  his  teacher,  and  he  is 
proud  to  bring  a  good  report,  because  he  gets  a  shake  of  the 
hand  and  a  pat  on  the  head,  and  is  told  that  the  court  could 
not  run  without  him,  and  it  couldn't.  And  it  doesn't  make  a 
prig  out  of  him,  not  at  all.  He  is  taught  to  be  square  and  de- 
cent because  it  is  right  and  not  because  he  will  get  in  jail  if  he* 
is  not. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  progress  in  this  subject  a  great  many 
things  must  be  done.  We  must  have  wise  laws  and  good 
people  to  enforce  them.  We  must  be  able  to  bring  out  the  best 
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in  the  human  soul.     When  a  teacher  fails,  she  often  blames 
the  child  when  she  should  blame  herself. 

A  man  once  said  to  me,  suppose  you  should  send  a  boy  to 
Golden  (where  the  State  Industrial  School  is  located)  alone, 
and  suppose  the  boy  didn't  go,  what  would  you  do?  I  should 
say  that  I  have  failed,  not  the  boy.  I  should  say  that  I  did 
not  understand  that  boy  and  I  thought  I  did,  and  I  had  made 
a  mistake  and  I  had  no  right  to  subject  him  to  that  temptation, 
unless  I  understood  him  and  he  understood  me.  I  should  say 
that  I  had  failed,  or  possibly  the  child  was  abnormal,  irresponsi- 
ble and  with  an  undeveloped  conscience.  We  all  make  mistakes. 
The  only  thing  is  to  try  it  over  again,  or  to  decide  it  should 
have  never  been  tried  in  the  particular  case.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  that  there  has  been  so  little  understanding  of  these  chil- 
dren in  the  courts.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  judges. 
We  have  some  splendid  men  among  them,  like  Mack,  Murphy, 
Frazer,  Tuthill,  Wilkin,  Brown  and  others,  who  have  waked  up 
to  the  spirit  of  this  thing  and  who  realize  it.  The  judge  has 
the  most  important  part  in  dealing  with  these  children,  but 
many  of  them  have  not  overcome  the  idea  that  it  is  to  lower 
their  dignity  to  go  into  the  "kids'  court,"  as  they  have  called 
it.  A  man  came  to  me  one  day  who  was  very  impatient  be- 
cause he  had  to  spend  a  half  hour  with  a  boy,  when  he  would 
have  taken  a  week  for  a  divorce  case.  He  thought  it  would 
be  all  right  to  spend  an  hour  on  a  boy.  We  reverse  the  idea 
and  spend  the  time  with  the  boy.  A  boy  was  brought  to  us 
once  for  crime  and  we  sent  him  out  to  work.  He  worked  three 
days  and  then  threw  a  hammer  at  the  foreman  and  ran  away. 
When  he  came  back  I  found  that  the  foreman  had  called  him 
a  little  convict.  The  boy's  action  demonstrated  to  us  that 
he  had  spirit,  and  we  felt  that  we  could  encourage  him.  It 
was  only  by  getting  his  confidence  that  we  found  out  what 
made  him  do  that  thing.  They  took  him  back.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  he  ran  away  again.  When  they  got  him  back  I 
found  that  some  one  in  the  store  had  told  the  cashier  to  watch 
that  boy,  that  he  was  dangerous.  He  became  discouraged  and 
ran  away  to  get  rid  of  his  troubles.  I  remember  going  to  the 
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superintendent  of  that  shop  and.  asking  him  to  take  the  boy 
back,  and  he  said,  "Do  you  think  that  I  run  a  reformatory?" 
But  he  took  him  back  and  put  him  in  the  machine  shop,  and 
two  years  went  by ;  and  that  boy  is  going  to  be  the  foreman 
of  that  shop  some  day.  The  superintendent  says  he  is  the 
best  boy  that  has  ever  worked  for  them.  The  quality  of  pa- 
tience is  a  powerful  factor  in  dealing  with  children.  V^e  are 
not  going  to  succeed  without  it. 

Again  the  child  must  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  mak- 
ing his  own  future;  that  his  character  is  everything;  that  if 
he  cuts  off  his  finger,  he  can  never  use  it  again  of  course.  And 
in  the  same  way  he  must  be  taught  that  his  character  is  use- 
ful and  must  not  be  cut  off;  that  his  simple  word  of  honor  is 
worth  more  than  gold  or  silver,  and  to  cut  that  off  is  to  cut  off 
more  than  a  finger  or  a  hand.  He  must  be  taught  his  responsi- 
bility in  the  here  and  now;  that  what  happens  today  deter- 
mines what  will  happen  in  the  future.  That  must  be  drilled 
into  his  little  soul. 

The  last  boy  I  sent  to  Golden  was  Clarence  C.  He  had 
stolen  and  ran  away.  When  he  came  before  me  his  mother 
said:  "I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  he  will  not  go 
to  the  reform  school;  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  that, 
that  he  would  dodge  the  officers  and  'skin  out' — that  is  what 
he  would  do."  I  told  her  I  had  heard  other  boys  say  that  be- 
fore ;  that  half  the  boys  made  that  boast,  but  some  people  did 
not  realize  a  child's  boast.  Such  boasting  did  not  necessarily 
indicate  his  real  character.  I  said  to  Clarence,  "You  can  'ditch 
the  papers,'  if  you  want  to,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  to 
the  reform  school.  No  living  soul  will  arrest  you,  no  one 
will  catch  you,  but  I  want  you  to  believe  what  I  ask  you  to 
do  is  best  for  you,  and  I  want  you  to  go.  You  will  go  alone  or 
not  at  all.  I  have  confidence  in  you.  Out  of  the  dozens  of 
boys  who  have  left  this  room  and  have  gone  to  that  institution 
alone,  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  going  to  be  the  first  whom 
I  can  not  trust.  If  you  do  wrong,  it  is  always  going  to  hurt 
you  later.  If  you  run  away  you  will  make  up  ten  years,  maybe, 
for  Canon  City,  in  the  future.  I  want  you  to  make  up  for  de- 
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cent  citizenship.  You  can  take  your  choice.  If  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  do  this,  if  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  last 
over  night,  you  would  not  be  worth  your  salt.  But  I  know 
you  will  go,"  and  Clarence  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  took  the 
papers  and  said,  " Don't  you  worry  about  me."  And  of  course 
he  landed  safely  at  the  school. 

We  must  understand  that  the  life  of  the  child  must  be  nat- 
ural. We  must  keep  it  within  its  social  influences,  keep  up  its 
relation  to  its  chums,  its  friends,  its  fellows.  And  while  it 
can  not  all  be  done  in  an  institution,  and  there  are  children  that 
we  must  put  in  the  institution,  I  want  to  say  that  the  best 
work  for  a  child  as  a  rule  in  my  judgment  can  only  be  done 
outside  the  institution.  But  there  are  cases  where  the  con- 
trary is  true.  A  school  superintendent  said  to  me  once  that 
he  wanted  to  send  a  boy  to  the  reform  school  to  learn  a  trade ; 
but  I  asked,  "In  God's  name,  why  don't  you  give  him  a  chance 
to  learn  a  trade  at  home  ?  Why  not  put  trade  teaching  in  the 
public  schools?"  Change  your  school  system,  and  let  boys 
learn  to  do  things  with  their  hands,  and  you  will  reduce  crime. 
Let  them  learn  to  do  it  before  they  reach  the  institution,  for 
then  it  may  be  too  late. 

The  most  important  thing  in  dealing  with  a  child  is  to  get 
the  truth.  Never  let  the  boy  or  girl  put  you  off  with  a  lie. 
It  takes  different  kinds  of  methods,  but  you  can  always  get 
the  truth.  You  can  not  have  any  rule  for  it.  Two  boys 
were  going  to  run  away.  One  boy  came  from  a  Capitol  Hill 
home,  where  he  had  learned  obedience.  The  other  did  not 
know  what  authority  was.  They  were  going  to  run  away  at 
the  same  time.  I  sent  for  them  both.  The  boy  from  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  home,  who  had  friends,  I  put  oh  probation.  He  was 
obedient  and  I  knew,  with  a  firm  hand  on  him,  he  would  keep 
the  terms  of  his  probation.  To  the  other  boy  I  said  I  was 
sorry  he  must  run  away,  but  I  hoped  that  he  would  not  steal. 
Saturday  night  I  took  him  to  dinner,  and  when  I  left  him, 
I  said,  "I  would  a  good  deal  rather  you  would  not  run  away, 
but  let  me  hear  from  you.  (I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  run  away,  and  so  I  exacted  no  promise  from  him.)  I 
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wish  you  would  stick  to  your  job ;  some  day  you  will  be  glad. 
You  have  got  to  get  into  good  habits  of  industry  before  you 
can  hope  to  do  much.  But  if  you  have  got  to  go  away,  I  am 
sorry — I  am  sorry. ' '  On  Monday  morning  he  was  at  my  cham- 
bers. He  said  he  decided  that  he  would  not  go.  Success  came 
in  both  cases  by  just  the  contrary  methods. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  ought  to  call  to  your  attention,  and 
that  is,  there  are  a  great  many  children  among  the  wealthy  peo- 
ple who  are  becoming  dangerous  criminals.  They  do  not  often 
get  into  the  courts.  They  may  not  be  the  petty  thieves,  but 
they  are  debauched  with  selfishness  and  wealth.  I  think  it  is 
from  this  class  more  than  from  the  poverty-stricken  that  are 
recruited  the  social  perverts,  the  "frenzied  financiers."  Very 
often  the  laws  fail  to  reach  them,  partly  because  of  moral 
cowardice  on  the  part  of  officials.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  se- 
rious menace  for  the  men  of  tomorrow.  There  are  children 
made  thieves  through  the  example  of  parents  and  others. 
Judge  Mack  of  Chicago  turned  over  a  case  to  me  to  try  and  I 
developed  in  my  conversation  with  the  boy,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  stealing  jewelry,  the  following:  "Why/'  said  he, 
"that's  a  fake  jewelry  store."  The  man  was  determined  to 
send  the  boy  to  prison.  I  talked  with  the  boy.  He  said  the 
watches  he  had  stolen  were  not  worth  but  $1.80.  They  had 
' '  14-K ' '  stamped  inside.  ' '  You  see, ' '  said  the  boy,  * '  it  has  also 
got  '22  J.  M.'  stamped  inside,  and  some  think  that  means 
'jewel  movement'  and  the  '14-K'  means  fourteen  carat  gold." 
AVhat  about  the  business  man  that  helped  make  that  boy  a 
thief?  In  Colorado  we  would  have  had  him  up  for  contribu- 
tory delinquency,  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  boy;  and 
I  am  glad  to  note  that  last  winter  Illinois  followed  Colorado  in 
adding  this  important  feature  to  its  juvenile  laws.  Until  men 
set  a  good  example  to  boys,  they  fail  to  do  their  duty,  and  we 
can  expect  very  little  from  children. 

Adjourned  at  10  o'clock. 


TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  o  'clock  by  the  President. 
After  prayer,  committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Time  and  Place. — F.  H.  Mills,  New  York, 
chairman ;  F.  C.  Summer,  Connecticut,  secretary ;  the  other 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  delegates  from  the  different 
States. 

Committee  on  Organization. — Joseph  F.  Scott,  New  York, 
chairman:  W.  J.  Batt,  Massachusetts;  B.  W.  Brown,  Illinois; 
L.  B.  Dresser,  Wisconsin;  William  McC.  Johnston,  Pennsylva- 
nia; N.  N.  Jones,  Iowa;  H.  C.  Sharp,  Indiana;  T.  D.  Wells, 
Connecticut ;  Henry  Wolfer,  Minnesota. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Re- 
form was  then  presented  by  Judge  Gr.  S.  Robinson  of  Iowa. 
Before  reading  his  report  Judge  Robinson  spoke  as  follows : 

Judge  Robinson. — The  committee  consists  of  six  members,  of 
whom  three  have  signed  the  report.  Judge  Hart,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Minnesota,  declined  because  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self well  enough  informed  on  the  subject.  Judge  Baldwin  of 
Connecticut  approves  most  of  the  sentiments  of  the  report, 
but  would  modify  the  language  in  a  few  respects.  As  Judge 
Baldwin  has  only  recently  returned  from  abroad,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  secure  action  on  his  recommendations,  therefore 
I  have  not  given  his  name  as  one  of  the  signers.  Judge  Fol- 
lett  has  not  signed  it,  although  I  believe  he  agreed  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it.  I 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  REFORM. 

REPORT   OF   STANDING   COMMITTEE. 

The  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  penal  legislation  are  the 
same  everywhere — to  protect  public  and  private  rights  and 
secure  order  and  good  government.  But  this  legislation  is  as 
diverse  as  are  the  peoples  who  enact  it.  In  this  country  we 
have  federal  legislation,  which  is  paramount  within  its  sphere, 
and  in  the  same  territory  penal  systems  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lative bodies  of  forty-five  States,  five  Territories,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  our  insular  possessions.  These  systems  are 
unlike  in  many  respects  and  some  of  them  provide  for  local 
differences,  as  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  powers.  It  thus 
happens  that  acts  lawful  in  one  State  are  criminal  in  another 
and  that  in  the  same  State  an  act  sanctioned  by  the  law  on  one 
side  of  an  imaginary  line  would  be  illegal  on  the  other. 

Violations  of  these  laws  are  inquired  into,  trials  are  had, 
and  judgments  pronounced  by  courts  variously  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  the  common  law,  of  the  civil  law 
and  of  both.  Some  of  the  judges  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  or  other  authority 
and  some  are  elected  by  the  people,  some  for  life  and  some  for 
terms  of  varying  lengths. 

The  people  to  whom  these  laws  apply  have  differences  of  tem- 
perament and  character  according  to  the  source  from  which 
they  came  and  the  latitude  in  which  they  dwell. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  diversity  of  laws,  courts  and 
people  should  result  in  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment 
of  violators  of  law,  but  if  we  inquire  into  the  results  as  shown 
by  criminal  statistics,  we  shall  find  greater  differences  than 
the  diversity  of  laws,  courts  and  people  seem  to  warrant.  The 
last  federal  census  available  for  reference  (1890)  shows  that 
the  average  number  of  convicts  in  each  million  of  population 
in  the  United  States  was  1,315,  while  in  Vermont  it  was  602 
and  in  Rhode  Island  1,621;  in  Virginia,  1,208,  and  in  Dela- 
ware 825 ;  in  Missouri  1,057,  and  in  Wisconsin  663 ;  in  Missis- 
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sippi  913,  and  in  Louisiana  1,438 ;  in  California  2,813,  and  in 
Utah  1,294.  The  average  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  United 
States  was  3.88  years,  while  in  Vermont  it  was  4.58  years,  and 
in  Rhode  Island  1.43  years.  In  Virginia  it  was  5.02  years, 
and  in  Delaware  2.42  years.  In  Missouri  it  was  5.28  years, 
and  in  Wisconsin  2.40  years;  in  Mississippi  7.64  years,  and  in 
Louisiana  3.36  years ;  in  California  5.20  years,  and  in  Utah  2.56 
years.  The  average  term  of  imprisonment  in  the  United  States 
for  offenses  against  the  person  was  7.77  years,  while  in  Ver- 
mont it  was  8.35  years,  and  in  Rhode  Island  3.42  years ;  in  Vir- 
ginia 8.41  years,  and  in  Delaware  10.01  years;  in  Missouri 
11.96  years,  and  in  AVisconsin  6.23  years;  in  Mississippi  18 
years  and  in  Louisiana  5.60  years;  in  California  10.26  years, 
and  in  Utah  14.48  years.  The  average  term  for  offenses  against 
public  morals  in  the  United  States  was  .92  of  a  year ;  in  Ver- 
mont 1.20  year,  and  in  Rhode  Island  .65  of  a  year ;  in  Virginia 
.96  of  a  year,  and  in  Delaware  .32  of  a  year ;  in  Missouri  2.04 
years,  and  in  Wisconsin  .72  of  a  year;  in  Mississippi  .69  of  a 
year,  and  in  Louisiana  .20  of  a  year;  in  California  .93  of  a 
year,  and  in  Utah  2.09  years. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  differences  can  be  accounted 
for  on  any  satisfactory  theory  based  on  social  conditions.  The 
average  term  of  imprisonment  in  Vermont  for  the  offenses 
specified  and  others  given  by  the  census  is  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  proportion  of  persons  im- 
prisoned only  about  three-eighths  as  great,  and  a  comparison 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  shows  about  the  same  result.  In 
those  States  the  severest  punishment  and  the  fewest  commit- 
ments per  million  go  together,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the 
States  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and 
neither  is  true  of  California  and  Utah.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
compare  the  records  of  different  States  to  find  an  unequal 
administration  of  the  penal  laws.  We  find  differences  as  great 
in  the  same  State  and  in  the  same  court.  Not  long  since  a 
visitor  in  a  State  prison  found  a  boy  of  eleven  years  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  for  stealing 
$186,  and  near  him  was  another  boy  of  the  same  age  who 
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had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  five  years  for  taking 
$1.  The  boys  were  sentenced  in  the  same  county  and  presum- 
ably by  the  same  court.  There  may  have  been  some  reason 
for  different  sentences,  but  hardly  for  so  great  a  difference 
as  that  shown.  Differences  of  that  character  will  be  made 
without  sufficient  reason  so  long  as  judges  are  of  different 
character  and  training.  Some  judges  look  upon  certain  of- 
fenses as  especially  reprehensible  and  deserving  of  extreme 
punishment,  while  others  regard  them  as  less  blameworthy 
than  the  law  which  defines  them,  and  it  is  inevitable  in  such 
cases  that  the  sentences  imposed  by  judges  of  the  first 
class  will  be  more  severe  than  those  imposed  by  judges  of 
the  second  class,  where  there  is  a  discretion  in  the  court  as 
to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  Persons  familiar  with  court 
procedure  and  with  judges  upon  whom  is  placed  the  duty  of 
determining  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  well  know  that  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  judge  is  apt  to  have  great  influence,  of  which  he 
may  be  wholly  unconscious,  in  the  fixing  of  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Not  only  has  the  judge  to  contend  with  his  own  chang- 
ing moods,  but  he  is  subjected  to  external  influences  hard  for 
some  to  resist. 

Where  trials  are  public,  and  most  of  them  are,  the  audiences 
are  prone  to  sympathize  with  one  side  or  the  other  and  to 
exert  an  influence,  imperceptible  it  may  be,  upon  the  proceed- 
ings; and  social,  church  and  political  consideration  may  force 
themselves  into  cases.  That  such  influences  are  without  effect 
in  all  cases  is  impossible. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  censuring  the  courts.  As  a 
rule  they  deserve  praise,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that 
their  work  is  generally  of  a  high  character.  But  we  are 
merely  calling  attention  to  well-known  defects  which  inhere  in 
every  judicial  system  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be 
wholly  eradicated.  Moreover,  the  administration  of  criminal 
laws  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  much  is  necessarily  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  courts.  Many  persons  convicted  of  crime 
are  wholly  unknown  in  the  community  where  their  offenses 
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were  committed  and  to  the  court,  and  whether  the  sentence  im- 
posed fits  both  the  crime  and  the  criminal  is  in  many  cases 
uncertain. 

That  there  should  be  some  means  of  preventing  or  correct- 
ing the  injustice  which  must  constantly  be  done  under  a  sys- 
tem which  requires  the  trial  court  to  fix  definite  terms  of  im- 
prisonment is  certain.  Various  remedies  have  been  devised  for 
correcting  this  evil.  Prominent  among  them  is  the  suspen- 
sion of  sentence  after  conviction.  This  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years  by  some  federal  courts  and  by  the  courts  of  some 
States.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  procedure  in  commit- 
ments to  industrial  schools,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  juvenile  courts.  If  the  report  of  a  periodical  of 
high  standing  (The  Outlook)  be  reliable,  a  law  of  France  en- 
acted in  1891  and  applying  to  first  offenders  convicted  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  not  more  than  two  years  of  imprison- 
ment had  phenomenal  success  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its 
operations.  It  provided  that  if  the  offender  should  commit 
no  other  offense  during  the  next  five  years,  the  suspended  sen- 
tence should  be  remitted,  and  it  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
number  of  second  convictions  from  46  per  cent,  to  5.4  per  cent. 

Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  the  results  of  the  sus- 
pension of  sentences  in  this  country,  but  the  fact  that  the 
practice  is  being  extended  continually  is  evidence  that  it  is 
an  important  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws. 
The  practice  is  authorized  in  California,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Michigan  and  New  York.  It  is  believed  to  be  especially 
valuable  when  applied  to  first  offenders  who  may  be  termed 
accidental  criminals. 

The  means  to  counteract  the  effect  of  unjust  sentences  re- 
lied upon  in  most  States  are  executive  clemency  and  statutory 
provision  for  shortening  terms  by  credits  for  good  conduct. 
But  neither  remedy  meets  all  cases.  The  objections  to  any  gen- 
eral system  of  relief  based  upon  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power  are  in  part  that  the  Governor  is  not  usually  selected  be- 
cause of  fitness  to  administer  penal  laws  and  lacking  the  time 
to  give  such  matters  the  personal  attention  needed  entrusts 
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them  to  clerks,  whose  recommendations  are  usually  followed. 
To  exercise  properly  the  pardoning  power  and  the  power  to 
grant  paroles  requires  fitness  and  preparation  for  the  work 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  each  case,  in  many  instances  ex- 
tending through  long  periods  of  time.  The  Governor  may  not 
be  at  all  fitted  for  the  work.  He  is  at  all  times  subject  to 
political  influence  and  his  term  of  office  is  too  short  to  enable 
him  to  become  familiar  writh  the  history  of  the  convicts  who  are 
applicants  for  release.  His  clerks  are  commonly  selected  for 
political  services  or  to  discharge  political  debts  and  may  not 
have  special  qualifications  for  the  study  of  prisoners  and  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  in  each  of  the  many  cases 
which  are  presented  for  action.  Their  terms  of  service  are 
also  apt  to  be  short.  The  provisions  of  law  for  the  shortening 
of  terms  of  imprisonment  for  good  conduct  are  valuable  aids 
to  discipline  and  operate  well  in  many  cases,  but  this  is  at  best 
a  crude  and  insufficient  method  of  adjusting  terms  according 
to  the  merits  of  the  various  cases.  It  is  not  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  do  justice  in  all  cases.  It  does  not  shorten  to  a  just 
length  the  terms  which  greatly  exceeded  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  releases  many  prisoners  who  have  sufficient  self- 
restraint  to  observe  prison  rules,  but  who  are  too  strongly  in- 
clined to  criminal  ways  to  be  at  large  with  safety  to  the 
public. 

A  system  of  determining  terms  of  imprisonment  for  crime, 
radically  different  from  those  prevailing  in  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  would  tend  to  a  much  more  perfect  treat- 
ment of  offenders  against  the  law.  No  system  is  adequate 
which  does  not  recognize  the  varying  degrees  of  moral  turpi- 
tude which  may  be  involved  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  that 
violators  of  law  are  unlike  in  training,  character  and  dispo- 
sition to  do  wrong,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  these  dif- 
ferences to  be  ascertained  in  all  cases  and  provided  for  by  the 
trial  courts.  Nor  is  a  system  sufficient  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  study  of  the  criminal  from  his  arraignment  and  trial 
until  he  is  finally  discharged,  and  afford  means  for  correct- 
ing when  ascertained  any  injustice  which  has  been  done.  Nor 
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is  it  sufficient  if  it  does  not  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  for  tho 
correction  of  evil  tendencies  and  the  development  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  desire  for  right  living  in  the  prisoner.  When  he 
has  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  a  change  of  character 
and  purpose  that  he  would  not  be  a  menace  to  the  public  peace 
if  at  large,  but  would  be  apt  to  lead  the  life  of  a  law-abiding, 
useful  citizen  he  should  be  released,  but  when  a  prisoner's 
history,  character  and  disposition  are  such  as  to  show  that  re- 
form can  not  be  hoped  for  and  .that  he  would  be  likely  to 
relapse  into  crime  if  given  the  opportunity,  he  should  be  kept 
in  restraint  until  the  inclination  and  power  to  do  the  evil  have 
disappeared. 

The  most  successful  method  of  correcting  the  evils  pointed 
out  is  by  means  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Strictly 
speaking,  that  sentence  would  be  without  limit  as  to  time 
fixed  by  the  court  or  the  law  when  it  is  rendered,  but  sen- 
tences of  that  kind  have  not  been  authorized  by  any  State. 
Fourteen  states  have  legislated  upon  this  subject,  authorizing 
what  is  called  indeterminate  sentences,  and  of  these  all  fixed 
a  maximum  limit,  ten  fixed  both  maximum  and  minimum  lim- 
its for  their  State  prisons,  and  three  fixed  both  for  their  State 
reformatories.  Vermont  also  enacted  a  law  to  authorize  the 
indeterminate  sentence  with  maximum  and  minimum  limits 
for  both  State  prison  and  reformatory,  but  the  act  was  de: 
clared  unconstitutional.  The  States  authorizing  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  with  limitation  for  reformatories  alone,  are 
Kansas,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin;  for  State  prisons  alone, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  and  for  both  reformatories 
and  State  prisons,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  This  list 
does  not  include  some  States  that  have  industrial  schools  for 
correctional  purposes  to  which  children  are  committed  until 
they  attain  their  majority  unless  sooner  released.  The  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona  and  the  States  of  California,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
Virginia  have  systems  of  paroling  prisoners  who  are  sentenced 
for  fixed  terms.  In  other  States  the  practice  of  releasing  pris- 
oners on  trial  before  final  discharge  by  means  of  executive 
clemency  is  in  vogue. 
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Objection  to  these  plans,  except  that  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  and  to  some  extent  to  that  as  administered  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States  having  it,  are  that  the  political  element 
may  enter  strongly  into  them,  that  they  do  not  provide  for  the 
careful  training  and  study  of  the  criminals,  and  the  liability 
to  unwarranted  action  and  mistake  is  greater  than  it  need  be. 
In  all  cases  political  influence  and  all  considerations  except 
the  welfare  of  the  public  and  of  the  prisoner  should  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  matter  of  his  release  should  be  determined 
with  as  much  care  as  was  his  guilt.  Several  of  the  States 
having  the  indeterminate  sentence  have  enacted  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  improper  influence,  that  of  Ohio  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any 
prisoner  shall  be  entertained  by  the  managers,  and  no  attorney  or 
outside  person  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the 
board  of  managers  as  applicants  for  the  parole  of  a  prisoner,  but 
these  requirements  shall  not  prevent  the  board  of  managers  from 
making  such  inquiry  as  they  may  deem  desirable. 

In  some  States  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole  is  deter- 
mined by  boards  wholly  elective  and  political.  For  example, 
in  California  the  board  consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State;  in  Idaho  of  the  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney-General,  and  Kansas  has  a 
board  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  hold  their  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  In  other  States  the  boards  have 
a  less  decided  political  complexion;  thus,  in  Connecticut  it 
consists  of  the  Governor,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  four  other  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  in  Minnesota  of  the 
Governor,  Chief  Justice  and  Attorney-General ;  in  Utah  of  the 
Governor,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  in  North  Dakota  of  the  Governor,  Attorney-General,  Chief 
Justice  and  two  electors  appointed  by  the  Governor;  in  South 
Dakota  of  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Attorney-General.  In  some  other  States  the  board 
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is  less  political,  provision  being  made  for  nonpartisan,  or  at 
least  bi -partisan  boards,  but  there  is  great  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  method  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  boards. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  power  to  release  on  parole  con- 
victs in  State  prisons  and  reformatories  and  to  determine  when 
they  should  be  returned  to  imprisonment  for  violating  the 
conditions  of  their  parole  should  not  be  vested  in  any  officer 
nor  in  any  board  the  members  of  which  hold  their  places  by 
popular  vote,  nor  in  a  partisan  body,  but  in  a  board  consisting 
of  three  or  more  persons,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  the  term  of  office  to  be  longer 
than  the  official  tenure  of  the  appointing  power,  and  that 
this  board  should  be  secured  so  far  as  possible  from  partisan 
or  other  influences  which  have  no  proper  relation  to  its  offi- 
cial duties.  The  board  should  give  its  personal  attention  to 
all  cases  coming  before  it  for  action,  delegating  to  clerks  only 
what  is  purely  clerical,  and  possessing  itself  so  fully  as  possi- 
ble of  all  facts  in  regard  to  each  prisoner  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  can  be  released  with  advantage  to  himself 
and  safety  to  the  public,  including  his  history,  habits,  mental 
acquirements,  physical  ability  and  natural  inclinations.  The 
board,  with  the  help  of  agents,  should  also  find  places  and  em- 
ployment for  prisoners  before  they  are  released  and  supervise 
them  while  on  parole.  All  this  involves  much  labor  and  in 
the  more  populous  States  would  require  all  the  time  of  the 
members  of  the  board  to  secure  the  best  obtainable  results. 

The  objections  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole 
of  prisoners  often  heard,  especially  from  those  who  place  the 
primary  stress  upon  punishment  and  the  secondary  upon  the 
public  welfare  and  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  are  that  they 
tend  to  a  lax  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws;  that  they  are 
founded  on  sentiment  and  ill-advised  sympathy  and  not  justice, 
and  that  their  practical  effect  is  evil.  Both  have  been  applied 
for  many  years  to  young  persons  committed  to  industrial 
schools  until  they  attain  their  majority  unless  sooner  released 
and  in  a  few  States  to  young  men  under  thirty  years,  with  ex- 
cellent results,  as  shown  by  statistics  carefully  prepared.  The 
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statistics  available  to  show  the  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence in  lengthening  or  shortening  the  term  are  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently full  and  general  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  as 
to  results.  However,  Indiana  submits  figures  which  tend 
strongly  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
is  to  lengthen  the  average  term  of  imprisonment.  These  show 
that  the  average  term  served  by  each  of  the  last  300  prisoners 
sentenced  to  the  reformatory  under  the  determinate  sentence 
or  old  law  was  1  year,  8  months  and  22  days,  and  that  the  aver- 
age term  served  by  each  of  300  prisoners  sentenced  soon  after 
the  indeterminate  sentence  took  effect  was  2  years,  4  months 
and  6  days,  or  an  average  increase  of  7  months  and  4  days,  or 
more  than  one-third.  Similar  figures  for  the  State  prison 
show  that  the  average  term  under  the  old  law  was  1  year,  9 
months  and  14  days,  and  under  the  new  3  years,  2  months 
and  12  days,  or  an  increase  of  1  year,  4  months  and  28  days, 
nearly  four-fifths.  If  these  statistics  are  corroborated  by  fu- 
ture compilations  it  will  appear  that  the  average  term  of  im- 
prisonment under  the  determinate  sentence  is  too  short  to 
safeguard  the  State.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  average 
term  of  the  accidental  criminal  will  be  shortened  under  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  but  if  so  it  follows  that  the  average 
term  of  the  habitual  criminal  will  be  greatly  lengthened.  Our 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Well  guarded  laws  permitting  the  suspension  of  sentences 
before  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and 
minor  felonies  are  desirable. 

2.  Provisions  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  applicable  to 
commitments  to  reformatories  and  State  prisons  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  penal  system  of  every  State. 

3.  The  release  of  prisoners  serving  indeterminate  sentences 
in  reformatories  and  State  prisons,  their  supervision  while  on 
parole  and  their  return  for  violating  the  conditions  of  parole 
should  be  committed  to  a  non-partisan  board,  secured  so  far 
as  possible  from  all  partisan  influences. 

G.  S.  ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM  C.  HOOK. 
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The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  work  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  Paddelford, 
superintendent  of  the  Colorado  State  Industrial  School,  Golden. 
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BY  FRED.  L.  PADDELFORD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE,  GOLDEN, 

COLORADO. 

In  beginning  my  paper  I  wish  to  state  that  through  some 
oversight  of  my  own  I  failed  to  learn  of  my  selection  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work 
as  soon  as  I  should  have  done.  I  have  not  had  ample  time  to 
learn  through  correspondence  what  improvements  have  actu- 
ally been  made  and  what  experiments  have  been  abandoned  in 
the  different  States.  I  shall  probably  repeat  some  things  I 
have  heretofore  said  in  public  addresses. 

There  has  been  a  general  movement  forward  in  all  that  is 
most  modern  and  successful  in  preventive  and  reformatory 
work,  though  there  are  many  improvements  needed  in  some 
of  the  States,  among  them  being  reformatories  for  young  wo- 
men. Little  good  and  much  bad  comes  from  placing  young 
girls  in  an  institution  with  young  women  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age.  A  majority  of  these  young  women  who  find  their 
way  to  places  of  detention  have  been  a  greater  or  lesser  distance 
upon  the  road  that  leads  to  common  prostitution,  and  a  wall  a 
mile  high  should  be  erected  between  them  and  little  girls  whose 
only  shortcomings  may  be  dislike  for  school  or  excessive  like 
for  the  property  of  others. 

Better  and  more  skillful  help  is  needed  in  many  institutions 
and  an  increase  in  compensation  corresponding  to  the  increased 
efficiency. 

Civil  service  rules  should  govern  the  selection  and  the  tenure 
of  office  of  employes  in  all  State  institutions. 

The  practice  of  making  sterile  those  who  are  habitual  crim- 
inals, imbeciles,  and  the  hopelessly  idiotic  should  be  generally 
practiced.  If  this  is  going  back  to  barbarism,  then  I  am  that 

[13] 
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much  of  a  barbarian.  Every  man  conies  into  the  world  invol- 
untarily and  he  has  a  right  to  bring  with  him  a  clean  bill 
of  health  and  an  unimpaired  constitution.  To  handicap  him 
with  the  result  of  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  his  ancestors 
ought  to  be  considered  by  the  law  sufficient  grounds  upon  which 
to  base  a  good  case  for  damages  against  his  godfather,  the 
State. 

The  movement  to  incarcerate  for  life  those  who  are  adult 
habitual  criminals  ought  to  be  pushed.  When  a  grown  per- 
son has  proven  beyond  doubt  that  he  or  she  will  continue  to 
war  upon  all  that  is  proper  and  right  nothing  but  complete 
separation  from  others  will  suffice  to  prevent  contamination 
that  is  bound  to  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  some  boys  and 
girls. 

The  movement  to  provide  country  life  for  those  in  the  city 
who  dream  of  a  life  like  that  of  Cincinnatus,  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  escape  from  the  noise  and  clamor  and  restricted 
limits  of  the  city  is  being  pushed. 

A  proper  home,  a  well  conducted  school,  a  wise  supervision 
of  court,  an  ideal  institution,  if  need  be,  all  have  their  sphere 
in  making  men  who  constitute  a  State  out  of  material  that 
may  easily  be  influenced  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  a  common- 
wealth. Above  all,  a  home's  influence  will  be  felt  when  new 
homes  are  being  builded  and  new  generations  being  educated 
to  guide  the  ship  of  state.  As  a  home  is,  so  will  be  its  occu- 
pants. The  same  as  his  respect  for  parental  authority  will  be 
a  young  man's  respect  for  law.  Environment  has  much  to  do 
with  molding  the  character  of  the  people  of  a  nation.  Memo- 
ries of  childhood  should  be  pleasant.  The  haunts  of  boyhood 
are  the  green  spots  in  memory  that  never  fade.  A  man  is  apt 
to  want  things  in  his  home  just  as  they  were  in  the  home  of 
his  parents  and  the  home  of  his  youth.  The  pleasant,  attract- 
ive homes  will  be  duplicated  generation  after  generation.  The 
carefully  kept  little  plot  of  grass  and  the  few  bright  flowers 
that  may  stand,  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  dusty 
yards  and  scraggly  weeds,  will  enter  into  the  life  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cheerful  home  and  they  may  be  bright  gems  of 
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cheerfulness  to  change  the  temper  of  a  whole  neighborhood. 
All  will  want  to  have  the  pleasant  surroundings.  Some  will 
break  over  habit  and  custom  of  years'  standing  and  succeed 
in  joining  the  "Get  Busy"  society  to  the  betterment  of  the 
neighborhood.  Others  will  make  but  small  effort  to  break 
away  from  the  lethargy  and  indifference  born  of  the  litter 
and  disorder  of  a  former  home,  remaining  careless  of  appear- 
ance, careless  in  work,  and  careless  in  deportment.  The  great- 
est philanthropic  work  of  the  day  is  that  which  with  deft  and 
tactful  work  is  transforming  hovels  into — not  baronial  cas- 
tles— but  into  neat,  clean  and  tidy  little  homes.  A  work  that 
only  those  of  the  highest  possible  natural  attainments  can  un- 
dertake with  safety.  A  work  like  that  the  lowly  Nazarene 
began  nineteen  centuries  ago.  A  work  like  that  the  neigh- 
bor performed  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  A  work 
that  does  things  unto  others  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  re- 
sented if  done  unto  the  doers.  A  work  that  is  doing  more  for 
humanity  than  all  the  almshouses,  children's  homes,  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories  in  the  country.  Its  leading  expo- 
nent, Jane  Addams,  is  one  of  those  whom  Tourgee  describes: 
'  *  Now  and  then  there  comes  one  of  such  deft  and  subtle  power 
as  to  flex  without  its  knowledge  the  world's  life.  He  switches 
the  train  of  thought  from  its  accustomed  track  at  such  an 
angle  that  it  is  hardly  perceived  until  the  space  between  grows 
to  be  a  yawning,  impassable  gulf.  Such  a  person  is  never 
thought  of  as  a  leader  at  the  time  he  does  his  work.  The  world 
looks  back  on  him  afterward  and  wonders  that  his  power 
was  not  recognized  before." 

In  homes  where  obedience  can  only  be  enforced  by  making 
the  purchase  price  prospective  pie  in  plentiful  proportions, 
or  by  presenting  tangible  gratification  of  whimsical  desires, 
wholesome  respect  for  law  can  not  be  engendered.  Parents 
who  are  careful  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their  children 
the  seriousness  of  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others  and 
the  rights  of  property  stand  aghast  when  they  see  boys  going 
about  disturbing  the  peace  and  showing  no  proper  reverence 
for  law  and  order.  It  being  easier  to  slide  down  than  to 
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climb  up — easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up — they  trem- 
ble lest  their  children  shall  join  the  maelstrom  of  precocious 
effrontery  caused  by  permitting  little  children  to  associate 
unattended  and  late  at  night  with  the  promiscuous  frequent- 
ers of  the  street.  Their  hearts  are  wrung  when  they  remem- 
ber that  good  things  are  often  seen  and  heard  and  then, 
like  the  dew  on  the  grass,  disappear  every  morning  without 
sinking  in,  while  the  bad,  like  molten  iron,  if  once  it  touches, 
will  burn  and  scar  and  be  remembered. 

It  is  natural  that  a  boy  should  love  work.  It  is  society's 
fault  if  he  has  learned  to  hate  it.  What  joy  a  bird  finds  in 
making  its  nest ;  the  beaver  in  cutting  down  a  tree ;  the  ant  in 
building  a  city !  Just  so  a  little  child  in  building  a  miniature 
castle,  in  plowing  imaginary  fields,  in  sailing  a  fleet  upon  the 
pond,  finds  enjoyment  without  complaining  of  overwork.  The 
youth  will  be  as  easily  interested  if  work  of  a  pleasant  nature 
and  compatible  with  his  bent  is  provided.  But  love  of  ease 
prevents  the  father  or  guardian  exerting  himself  to  keep  the 
energies  of  the  boy  in  the  right  channel  and  to  lay  out  a 
course  of  systematic  training  that  will  not  only  be  pleasant, 
but  that  will  be  profitable  in  preparing  the  recipient  for  the 
work  of  manhood ;  or  selfishness  prompts  the  father  to  care 
more  for  the  commercial  value  of  the  output  of  the  child's 
labor  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  boy. 

The  continual  round  of  duties  that  are  demanded  by  the  boy's 
own  little  business  affairs,  when  he  is  encouraged  to  be  busy  at 
something  that  will  keep  his  thoughts  working,  his  hands  busy. 
and  his  idea  of  play  fulfilled,  starts  him  on  a  career  prefer- 
able to  one  that  follows  studied  plans  for  evading  anything 
in  his  play  that  hints  at  systematic  endeavor  to  accomplish 
something.  The  little  child  obeys  nature's  universal  demand 
for  action  and  yields  to  the  uncontrollable  desire  to  stretch 
his  muscles  and  work  his  limbs.  He  gets  busy,  if  not  at  whole- 
some work  and  recreation,  then  at  harmful  pursuits. 

To  some,  employment  in  any  form  is  a  joy,  but  to  others 
labor  is  distasteful  unless  ideally  agreeable  and  compatible. 
When  we  find  that  a  colt  will  make  a  good  driver  but  will 
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balk  at  a  load  we  hitch  him  to  a  light  vehicle.  When  another 
will  dig  his  toes  in  and  jump  into  a  collar  with  evident  de- 
light, we  let  him  be  a  draft  animal,  though  he  may  buck  to 
beat  all  the  cowboys  in  the  country  if  a  girth  is  tightened 
about  him.  When  we  find  a  colt  that  has  been  tried  at  this 
and  at  that,  and  by  this  person  and  another,  and  still  refuses 
to  take  his  lessons  in  the  school  for  saddlers,  help  earn  or 
raise  his  oats,  or  obey  rules  laid  down  for  training  him  for 
future  usefulness,  he  is  turned  over  to  a  specialist  for  an  ex- 
tended course  in  scientific  and  careful  training.  Why  should 
we  recognize  a  horse's  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies  and 
many  times  think  anything  is  good  enough  for  a  boy? 

When  once  a  boy  develops  a  liking  for  a  special  trade  or 
calling  he  should  be  permitted,  if  possible,  to  give  his  whole 
time  and  energy  to  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
trade  or  profession.  I  have  no  patience  with  that  sentimental- 
ity that  would  thrust  a  grammar  school  education  upon  every 
child  regardless  of  hereditary  or  physical  weakness  that  may 
incapacitate  him  for  receiving  learning  in  as  great  doses  as 
the  robust  child  gulps  down  with  relish.  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  that  will  abolish  child  labor 
throughout  this  country  where  that  labor  is  grinding  and 
paring  the  hearts  and  bodies  of  children.  There  is  that  golden 
mean  that  pours  learning  upon  a  dull  mind  in  quantities  com- 
mensurate with  its  ability  to  absorb  and  cause  it  to  become  a 
balm  to  soothe  and  strengthen  rather  than  an  irritating  load 
to  depress  and  deaden;  that  provides  an  avenue  for  the  de- 
velopment of  that  boyish  desire  to  manufacture  something.  A 
boy  is  done  a  grave  injustice  if  he  is  not  compelled  to  prepare 
himself  for  taking  his  place  with  the  workers  of  the  day.  It 
is  a  crime  to  compel  a  boy  to  stuff  with  Latin  and  Greek  if  this 
stuffing  interferes  with  the  best  training  of  the  fingers  and 
mind  needed  in  his  chosen  work.  It  is  stupidity  that  puts  a 
bookworm  or  scholar  behind  a  turning  lathe  when  he  is  pin- 
ing to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  science  and  literature  so 
that  he  may  gain  such  knowledge  and  wisdom  as  a  good 
teacher  or  a  professional  man  requires.  Modern  teaching  of 
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horticulture  has  made  it  possible  to  bud  the  thistle  and  gather 
roses  therefrom,  and  to  graft  the  grape-bearing  vine  upon  the 
thornbusli — but  to  make  a  disciple  of  Blackstone  out  of  the 
boy  who,  from  a  little  salt  and  some  vinegar,  and  a  brush  that 
has  seen  better  days,  is  trying  to  invent  a  labor-saving  elec- 
trical machine  that  will  comb  his  hair  and  shine  his  shoes,  is 
a  greater  task  than  man  is  equal  to. 

Another  menace  to  the  correct  training  of  the  youth  of  our 
land  is  the  ease  with  which  boys  may  beat  their  way  about 
the  country  upon  railway  trains.  As  soon  as  the  boy  dis- 
covers that  he  may  jump  aboard  an  outgoing  train  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  and  within  a  few  hours  be  half  way  across 
"the  continent,  then  commences  that  almost  irresistible  desire 
to  see  more  of  the  world.  Sometimes  this  desire  to  see  things 
is  forgotten  and  the  incentive  to  such  a  life  becomes  a  habit 
of  flitting  about  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another 
with  the  birds  and  picking  up  a  living  without  work.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  who  find  their 
way  into  reformatory  institutions  can  trace  the  beginning  of 
that  forbearance  that  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  their  community  to  that  hour  when  they  first  thought 
of  nothing  else  but  following  up  the  fairs,  seeing  the  shows, 
and  wintering  in  California.  I  have  always  had  more  respect 
for  the  son  who  remained  at  home  attending  to  his  business 
than  for  the  fellow  who  went  sight-seeing  and  spent  his  money 
in  riotous  living,  but  since  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the 
prodigal's  return  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his 
father's  heartache  as  well  as  to  lessen  his  own  stomachache,  I 
admire  him,  too.  He  did  not  stop  to  think  while  he  had  money 
to  waste,  but  while  masticating  husks  he  had  time  for  some 
profound  meditation. 

The  school  teacher  takes  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  has  a 
sweet  temper,  the  one  who  keeps  his  parents  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  guessing,  and  50  others,  any  one  of  whom  suf- 
fices for  the  ingenuity  and  resources  of  a  mother,  with  occa- 
sional sage  advice  of  a  father,  and  molds  the  heterogeneous 
mass  into  a  well  disciplined  school,  though  perchance  one  or 
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two  at  least  are  turned  over  to  the  juvenile  court.  The  teacher 
in  these  days  must  be  a  tactful  person  with  genuine  love  for 
her  work.  She  should  receive  pay  in  keeping  with  such  an 
undertaking  as  hers.  She  should  receive  more  than  a  cook's 
wages.  A  cook  molds  biscuits,  while  a  teacher  molds  the 
character  of  lawyers,  doctors,  governors,  presidents,  and  fu- 
ture parents.  She  studies  the  characteristics  of  her  charges 
and  knows  how  to  best  reach  each  with  lessons  of  patriotism, 
truth,  law  and  order.  More  than  painting  in  large  letters 
"Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law"  and  "Cleanliness  is  Next  to 
Godliness,"  is  living  a  picture  of  calmness  and  consistent  ac- 
tion that  is  ever  before  the  pupil.  Preaching  one  thing  and 
practicing  another;  having  one  code  of  morals  for  the  young 
and  another  for  the  old ;  prescribing  poison  for  the  ailments  of 
maturity  and  pointing  out  its  baneful  effects  upon  the  bones 
and  muscles,  blood  and  brains  of  adolescence  but  excites  the 
ridicule  of  wide-awake  urchins.  The  teacher  of  youth  should 
be  like  the  pole  star — unfailing  in  his  fixed  position.  Pie 
should  be  consistent  and  exact.  To  lose  the  respect  of  a  boy  is  to 
lose  the  boy  himself.  One  little  deviation  from  truth  and 
right  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  boy.  He  will  be  quick  to 
see  that  dishonesty  and  trickery  have  been  resorted  to.  The 
scar  upon  the  boy's  trustfulness  will  always  remain. 

Long  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  year  toward  a  more 
general  adoption  of  a  humane  and  rational  treatment  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  done  something  a  little  worse  than  their 
fellows  have  been  caught  doing.  The  old  method  of  trying 
to  make  better  citizens  of  children  by  throwing  them  in  jail 
to  come  in  constant  contact  with  professional  lawbreakers 
has  given  way  to  a  plan  in  keeping  with  that  part  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  which  asks  God  to  not  beckon  us  into  temptation,  in- 
stead of  a  plan  which  formerly  drove  boys  and  girls  in  droves 
to  temptation's  practiced  wiles.  Courts  and  schools  are  now 
co-operating  without  friction  and  without  jealousy,  all  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  realizing  that  there  can  be  no  mo- 
nopoly upon  doing  good,  inasmuch  as  the  greatest  good  is  from 
him  who  sinks  self  and  builds  for  others,  though  while  build- 
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ing  for  others,  others  are  building  for  him  a  monument  pat- 
terned after  the  one  humanity  has  had  in  its  heart  for  nine- 
teen hundred  years,  a  monument  that  will  last  after  one  of 
stone  and  marble  has  been  washed  away. 

In  measuring  the  success  of  an  institution  many  lose  sight  of 
the  material  at  hand,  forgetting  that  he  who  makes  ingots  of 
gold  from  the  dross  of  refuse  must  still  find  refractory  ore 
that  defies  skillful  treatment.  To  make  finished  models  of 
excellence  from  raw  material  requires  a  splendid  workman,  but 
to  make  ideal  citizens  of  material  that  has  been  molded  this 
way  and  that  and  that  has  been  hardened  in  the  school  of 
experience,  broken  by  adverse  surroundings,  or  over-tempered 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  premature  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
to  surpass  the  impossible. 

Some  athletes  are  made  from  youths  who  were  puny  and 
weak.  Scholars  are  made  from  some  of  those  with  dull  minds. 
Clumsy  fingers  are  trained  to  be  cunning  and  deft  in  laudable 
pursuits,  but  to  make  a  strong,  healthy,  high-minded,  scholarly 
citizen  who  loves  his  country  and  scorns  an  untruth,  out  of 
every  one  given  up  by  parents  for  being  feeble-minded  cigar- 
ette fiends ;  by  teacher  because  of  their  untruthfulness  and  con- 
taminating influence  upon  others,  and  by  courts  for  persistent 
larceny,  is  to  out-evangelize  the  work  of  the  greatest  evangelist 
known  to  history. 

Those  boys  who  have  grown  in  years  while  at  a  standstill 
mentally,  upon  entering  an  industrial  school  or  reformatory, 
are  often  found  quick  to  learn  when  obliged  to  attend  school 
regularly,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  fitted  by  size 
and  age  for  college  rather  than  the  primary  grades.  Here 
they  find  other  large  boys  and  young  men  plodding  away  like 
themselves,  and  the  feeling  of  pride  that  prevented  their  at- 
tendance in  grades  with  little  children  at  public  schools  gives 
way  to  another  sort  of  pride  that  manifests  itself  when  they 
think  of  what  they  are  at  last  accomplishing  at  school.  The 
wonderful  progress  made  by  boys  and  young  men  who  have 
dodged  school  in  younger  days,  when  once  they  are  subjected 
to  a  discipline  that  brooks  no  truancy,  tardiness  or  laziness, 
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only  emphasizes  the  feasibility  of  busying  the  fingers  and 
minds  of  little  children  with  pleasant  work  that  does  not 
over-tax  the  body  or  mind,  and  then  permit  them  to  tackle  real 
study  later  on. 

The  ability  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  school  room  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  successful  in- 
dustrial school  teacher.  An  industrial  school  teacher  must 
know  how  a  pupil  rejected  by  the  public  schools  may  be  made 
the  keystone  in  the  temple  of  his  success.  Thomas  Hughes 
says:  "Let  who  will  hear  the  boys  their  lessons,  but  let  me 
live  with  them  when  they  are  at  play  and  at  rest."  Officers 
and  teachers  in  industrial  and  reformatory  institutions  should 
be  the  very  best  natured  people  obtainable  and  they  should  be 
of  the  one  or  two  in  a  thousand  who  are  calm  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; who  can  enforce  obedience  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  love  and  respect  of  their  charges;  those  who  never 
indulge  in  habits  which  the  young  especially  are  enjoined  from 
following.  Their  pay  should  be  according  to  the  long  and 
anxious  hours  of  duty.  They  should  be  allowed  nothing  free 
of  charge  and  should  never  be  permitted  to  have  commercial 
transactions  with  the  institution  they  are  working  for,  their 
charges,  nor  the  parents  of  their  charges,  nor  should  they  ac- 
cept presents  from  those  they  are  teaching.  Nothing  that 
could  remotely  be  construed  as  "graft"  should  be  permitted. 
Impartial  treatment  of  all  in  matter  of  what  is  demanded  of 
individuals  is  indispensable,  but  a  generous  recognition  of  mer- 
itorious conduct  is  also  wholesome.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
to  reprimand  or  punish,  the  reprimand  or  punishment  meted 
out  should  settle  the  particular  case,  and  it  ought  never  be  re- 
ferred to  again  unless  performing  justice  in  another  case  de- 
mands that  it  be  brought  up. 

Since  my  experience  as  night  watchman  in  an  institution 
seventeen  years  ago  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  a  close 
espionage  over  children  at  night,  especially  whore  more  than 
one  occupies  a  room.  The  maintenance  of  strict  discipline  at 
night  by  a  responsible  party  assists  in  securing  the  best  be- 
havior during  the  day;  it  may  prevent  practices  that  God's 
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wrath  took  cognizance  of  when  he  destroyed  cities;  it  mini- 
mizes the  danger  of  fire ;  it  may  frustrate  schemes  for  escape ; 
it  creates  a  sense  of  security  in  the  minds  of  day  men  and 
helps  them  secure  the  needed  rest  from  care  and  anxiety  that 
is  constantly  with  them  during  the  day. 

Many  institutions  have  State  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  after  paroled  and  discharged  persons,  and  every  State 
ought  to  have  one.  A  State  agent  is  ready  to  help  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  just  when  he  most  needs  help.  Such  an  offi- 
cer investigates  homes  to  which  paroled  boys  and  girls  are 
to  go  and  passes  upon  the  employment  and  surroundings  avail- 
able for  the  men  and  women  when  they  leave  prison.  The 
first  few  weeks  in  the  outside  world  are  crucial  ones  in  the 
experience  of  a  person  who  is  just  from  a  long  stay  in  an  insti- 
tution. The  advice  of  a  friendly  and  kind  agent  who  may  ap- 
pear at  just  the  right  time  is  to  the  probationer  like  a  hand 
reached  out  to  a  drowning  man.  The  State  agent  maintains 
careful  watch  over  those  at  work  and  knows  where  to  place 
others  who  need  work.  In  some  States  the  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety and  the  Society  for  the  Friendless  are  rendering  valu- 
able assistance  to  adult  persons  paroled  or  discharged  from 
penal  institutions.  This  work  is  carried  on  without  public 
aid.  A  State  agent  many  times  finds  that  the  boy  or  girl 
ready  for  parole  should  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted 
to  go  back  to  the  old  home  and  surroundings.  The  environ- 
ment from  which  the  child  has  been  snatched  would  again  be 
disastrous  and  all  the  good  the  child  may  have  received  at  the 
State's  expense  would  be  nullified.  The  agent  manages  a 
sort  of  labor  bureau  and  home-finding  agency  and  knows  who 
wants  a  boy  or  girl  in  a  good  home  or  who  can  supply  em- 
ployment for  a  man  or  woman  from  prison  and  never  throw 
a  storfe  at  them.  Sometimes  a  reference  to  an  unfortunate 
past  hurts  more  than  a  hail  of  adamant  and  cold  and  distrust- 
ful treatment  more  than  stones  from  a  sling.  The  notion 
that  parents  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  children  when 
they  are  mistreating  them  or  neglecting  them  has  given  way 
to  the  belief  that  the  children's  permanent  welfare  should  not 
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be  jeopardized  by  sentiment.  A  man  who  neglects  his  horse 
must  answer  to  the  law.  Equity  has  always  reached  out  a  re- 
straining hand  and  appointed  a  conservator  for  one  who  may 
be  foolishly  squandering  his  own  fortune.  How  much  more 
is  there  need  of  preventing  a  parent  putting  on  the  world  his 
21-year-old  offspring  with  habits  and  desires  inimical  to  the 
young  person's  own  welfare  and  to  the  peace  and  property  of 
the  State. 

Institutions  doing  the  best  work  enforce  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, but  that  discipline  causes  a  young  man  or  woman,  or 
boy  or  girl,  to  laugh  and  play,  furnishing  games  and  amuse- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  as  well  as  to  demand  quiet  and  deco- 
rum when  the  word  is  given.  Thus  self-control  is  taught  and 
a  respect  for  authority,  which  is  so  much  needed  by  those  en- 
tering reformatory  and  industrial  institutions. 

Labor  is  provided  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  learns  to  work, 
and  who  can  be  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  no 
matter  what  the  task  is,  and  who  can  be  taught  to  put  the 
proper  value  upon  time  and  property  goes  again  into  the  world 
and  says: 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent. 

Industrial  schools  and  reformatories  are  being  equipped  for 
teaching  trades  and  professions  in  a  scientific  manner  as  other 
educational  institutions.  The  public  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  inconsistent  attitude  that  would  cull  from  the  home,  school 
and  society  those  whom  the  latest  up-to-date  methods  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  public  schools,  backed  by  unlimited  financial 
support  fail  to  properly  interest  and  keep  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  and  turn  all  of  them  over  to  schools  that  until 
of  late  years  had  no  facilities  for  keeping  them  busy  at  inter- 
esting things,  and  say:  "Lo,  here  are  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  we  can  not  control ;  you  take  them  and  make  good  citizens 
of  them  every  one.  You  have  an  opportunity  to  reform  them 
by  herding  them  together,  and  if  one  escapes  your  place  is  un- 
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attractive;  if  one  is  punished  you  miserably  fail  in  being  'kind 
but  firm ; '  if  one  goes  back  to  thieving  after  coming  back  to  his 
old  environments  your  system  is  a  failure. ' ' 

Now  the  hum  of  machinery  is  heard  in  industrial  schools; 
the  trained  teacher  has  transformed  the  schools  from 

*     *     *     A  scene 

Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  filled  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce, 

to  schools  where  children  learn  how  to  do  things  by  doing 
them. 

Competent  officers  instruct  in  military  maneuvres  and  keep 
an  army  of  young  men  and  boys  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
military  terms  and  movements  that  make  them  a  part  of  the 
necleus  of  a  well-trained  army  that  could  be  constantly  re- 
cruited from  those  who  have  passed  through  such  institutions 
and  from  the  ranks  of  the  high  schools.  Gymnasium,  nata- 
torium,  library,  museum,  lecture,  music,  entertainment,  are 
provided  and  produced  and  the  boy  or  girl  of  sound  mind 
emerges  from  a  course  of  this  teaching  not  unlike  a  lad  from 
a  good  private  military  academy  or  technical  school,  or  a  girl 
from  a  special  course  in  domestic  science  at  a  select  boarding 
school.  An  industrial  school  or  reformatory  must  be  a  hospital 
for  weak  wills,  weak  bodies,  and  weak  foundation  of  learning. 

Let  us  then,  for  the  good  of  the  boys  and  girls,  for  the  good 
of  future  generations,  and  for  the  good  of  the  State,  do  what 
we  can  as  we  pass  along,  else  burdens,  irksome  and  menacing, 
belonging  to  the  present  be  left  for  future  generations  to  carry. 
Let  us  ask  with  Hugo  if  we  can  have  "too  many  perfumes, 
too  many  open  rosebuds,  too  many  singing  nightingales,  too 
many  green  leaves,  and  too  much  dawn  in  life. ' ' 
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THE  FRESH  AIR  TREATMENT  FOR  MORAL  DISEASE. 

BY   KATHARINE   BEMENT   DAVIS,    PH.D.,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE 
NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD,  N.  Y. 

I  shall  speak  on  a  very  practical  side  of  reformatory  work 
for  women.  First  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  general 
public  does  not  understand  the  difference  in  reformatory  work 
for  women  and  similar  work  for  men  who  are  criminals,  a 
difference  which  comes  from  the  physiological,  social  and  eco- 
nomic differences  between  them,  based  on  the  difference  of  sex. 
In  the  mind  of  the  public  the  same  methods  may  be  used  for 
men  and  women  with  the  omission  for  women  of  some  of  the 
most  beneficial  features. 

The  institution  I  represent  receives  women  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  thirty  for  all  offenses  except  murder  in  the  first 
and  second  degree.  We  have  the  indeterminate  sentence  with 
a  maximum  of  three  years.  Parole  is  given  by  the  board  of 
managers,  acting  as  a  board  of  parole.  One  member  of  that 
board  when  it  sits  as  a  board  of  parole  is  the  committing  judge. 

What  I  shall  say  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  this 
institution  supplemented  by  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  get  from  other  similar  institutions. 

The  women  who  come  to  us  are  mostly  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  the  crowded  tenement  side,  from  Chinatown, 
from  "thie  tenderloin,"  from  Coney  Island,  and  all  these 
districts  imply. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
a  woman  and  a  man  criminal:  With  a  man  his  criminal  life 
is  the  main  fact.  Immorality,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak 
of  immoral  living  when  we  refer  to  women,  is  an  incident  in 
the  man's  life.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  woman. 
Her  immoral  life  is  the  fact;  the  offense  for  which  she  is  sen- 
tenced to  the  institution,  the  thing  that  is  the  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  is  an  incident — an  incident  to  her  way  of  living. 
Whatever  we  may  believe  as  to  the  justice  of  equal  social  and 
moral  standards  for  men  and  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  some  important  results  of  immoral  living  which  in  the 
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nature  of  the  case  will  always  bear  heavier  on  the  woman. 
One  of  them  is  that  with  the  immoral  woman  immorality  be- 
comes her  business.  It  is  the  way  she  earns  her  living.  When 
she  leaves  the  institution  she  has  always  before  her,  no  matter 
how  well  she  has  been  trained,  the  possibility  of  earning  her 
living  in  an  easier  way.  A  woman  said  to  me  one  day,  "Do 
you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  be  willing  to  go  out  to  do- 
mestic service  and  do  hard  work  for  four  or  five  dollars  a  week 
when  I  have  been  accustomed  to  spend  more  money  in  a  week 
than  you  can  earn  in  a  month?"  And  it  was  true.  After  a 
woman  has  left  the  institution  she  has  to  face  conditions  that 
no  man  has  to  face.  She  is  a  social  outcast,  and  she  knows  it, 
and  the  more  sensitive  she  is,  the  more  we  have  been  able  to 
rouse  her  moral  nature,  the  better  she  understands  the  situa- 
tion, the  more  she  knows  the  conditions  that  surround  her. 
If  anything  of  her  history  is  found  out  she  is  looked  down  on, 
she  is  not  respected.  Men  who  would  not  think  of  speaking 
to  a  respectable  girl — I  see  this  all  around  us  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood all  the  time — men,  I  say,  who  would  not  accost  a 
respectable  servant  girl,  think  our  girls  are  fair  game,  because 
they  have  been  in  an  institution  and  presumably  have  been 
criminals.  Women  know  this  and  when  they  are  tired  or  blue 
and  discouraged  they  think,  "What  is  the  use?"  They  feel 
the  attitude  of  society  toward  them  and  they  are  tempted  as 
no  man  is  tempted. 

In  the  second  place  there  is  a  difference  in  the  economic 
situation.  Men  who  have  learned  their  trades  in  a  State  re- 
formatory have  a  way  open  to  them  when  they  go  out.  They 
meet  no  such  difficulty  as  do  women.  In  placing  a  woman  there 
is  just  one  avenue  open  to  her  and  that  is  in  domestic  service. 
The  present  economic  conditions  are  such  that  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  domestic  help  than  we  can  supply.  I  usually  have 
a  waiting  list  for  cooks,  general  housework  girls  and  domestic 
servants  of  every  kind.  So  great  is  the  demand,  particularly 
for  general  house  work,  that  one  lady  said  to  me,  "I  don't 
care  if  she  has  committed  all  the  crimes  in  the  decalogue  if  she 
can  only  wash  dishes."  But  that  is  not  true  in  the  trades  or 
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in  other  employments.  I  tried  to  get  one  thoroughly  skilled 
telephone  girl,  who  had  been  employed  by  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  New  York,  into  a  position  again.  I  went  person- 
ally to  New  York  where  she  had  worked  and  I  begged  that 
she  be  re-employed.  I  believe  that  she  meant  to  live  a  straight 
life ;  but  no,  absolutely  nothing  could  I  get  for  her  to  do.  The 
superintendent  said  he  could  not  do  such  an  injustice  to  tho 
other  women  in  his  employ.  I  pleaded  that  she  had  shown 
every  intention  of  leading  a  virtuous  life.  He  was  afraid  it 
would  be  found  out  that  she  had  been  at  Bedford,  and  would 
not  take  the  chance.  And  yet  had  his  wife  needed  a  servant 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  admitted  her  to  his  own  home  and 
taken  the  chances  of  moral  contamination  for  his  own  innocent 
children.  And  so  in  other  cases — many  of  them — we  find  that 
economic  conditions  are  such  that  after  a  woman  has  once 
sinned  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a  place  for  her.  And 
every  woman  is  not  adapted  to  domestic  service  any  more  than 
is  every  man  to  the  trade  of  tailor. 

In  the  third  place,  one  most  vital  result  of  the  life  that 
these  women  follow  is  that  as  a  rule  they  come  to  us  more  or 
less  physically  and  nervously  broken  down.  For  here  again  is 
a  point  at  which  a  woman  has  to  pay  a  heavier  penalty  than 
her  partner  in  wrongdoing.  The  evil  physiological  results  are 
apt  to  be  more  serious  to  the  woman.  None  of  the  women  who 
are  committed  to  Bedford  are  over  thirty  years  old.  But  of 
those  committed  during  the  last  five  years  I  could  count  on 
the  fingers  of  my  two  hands  the  women  who  have  lived  a  vir- 
tuous life.  They  have  broken  down  their  nervous  system  by 
their  life.  Our  resident  physician,  a  woman,  gives  me  as  a 
conservative  estimate  that  36  per  cent,  of  all  those  committed 
last  year  were  below  the  average  health  of  the  average  woman 
of  the  community  at  large.  If  you  add  to  that  the  number 
who  are  more  than  usually  nervous  and  those  who  are  mentally 
abnormal  we  should  largely  increase  the  per  cent. 

When  they  come  to  us  all  these  are  so  much  below  par  that 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  build  up  their  physical 
health.  You  can  not  make  much  appeal  to  the  moral  or  spir- 
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itual  sense  of  a  woman  who  is  in  this  condition  of  nervous 
strain.  She  has  been  living  a  life  of  great  excitement  and  it 
is  a  very  hard  and  monotonous  thing  to  settle  down  to  the 
daily  routine  of  work,  to  regular  meals,  to  going  to  bed  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  In  the  school  room  she  can  not  fix  her  mind 
on  her  work.  If  we  put  her  into  the  sewing  room  she  feels 
before  many  hours  that  she  will  fly  to  pieces — and  she  does, 
sometimes.  If  we  put  her  at  any  other  occupation  where  she 
has  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet  it  is  the  same.  If  she  is  in  such 
a  state  of  health  that  she  can  not  do  manual  labor  and  so  has 
a  chance  to  do  nothing  but  think,  the  results  are  disastrous, 
for  she  usually  has  nothing  pleasant  or  happy  to  think  about. 
We  have  one  girl  who  committed  suicide — or  tried  to — at 
frequent  intervals.  She  had  murdered  a  baby.  She  is  only 
nineteen  years  old,  and  when  she  is  alone  at  night  she  sees 
that  poor  little  baby  and  its  struggle  as  she  took  its  life,  and 
it  makes  such  a  living  reality  to  her  that  she  feels  as  though 
she  could  not  live,  and  so  she  tries  to  take  her  own  life.  We 
had  for  some  time  to  rescue  hereabout  twice  a  week. 

What  shall  we  do  with  such  cases?  We  are  trying  to  reach 
a  solution  along  our  own  experimental  lines.  It  is  by  life  in 
the  open  air. 

Physicians  are  now  coming  to  recognize  the  value  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases.  We  all 
know  now  their  value  in  tuberculosis.  There  medicine  counts 
for  little,  fresh  air  for  everything.  Physicians  are  trying 
out-door  life  more  and  more  for  insanity  and  other  nervous 
diseases  and  our  experiences  are  leading  us  to  believe  that  in 
the  case  of  these  girls,  morally  diseased  and  physically  out 
of  order,  work  and  play  in  the  open  air  is  the  best  thing  for 
them.  There  are  certain  out-door  occupations  that  are  gener- 
ally conceded  to  be  adapted  to  women,  such  as  the  lighter  parts 
of  gardening,  the  care  of  fowls,  dairying,  etc.,  and  that  are 
usually  employed  in  institutions  for  girls  and  women  which 
are  favorably  situated  for  them.  But  gardening  does  not  last 
the  year  round,  and  unless  carried  on  very  extensively  can  not 
occupy  all,  and  every  institution  is  not  so  situated  as  to  be 
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able  to  keep  a  dairy.  We  have  carried  gardening  to  the  ex- 
tent where  women  do  everything  except  the  actual  plowing. 
As  in  many  other  women's  institutions,  their  work  includes 
the  care  of  the  lawns,  the  walks,  the  roads,  the  gutters,  etc. 
Each  house  has  its  own  flower  garden.  But  we  have  not  enough 
such  work  to  employ  all  of  the  women  we  wish  to  keep  busy 
out  of  doors,  so  we  do  many  things  that  seem  rather  queer  to 
people  who  come  to  visit  us.  They  are  not  things  the  girls  will 
be  apt  to  do  when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  They  are  not 
learning  a  trade,  but  they  are  doing  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  having  occupation  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine.  The  kind 
of  work  is  a  secondary  consideration  and  in  each  institution 
must  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  One  of  the  great 
secrets  of  the  success  of  such  work  lies  in  the  personnel  of  the 
institution's  staff  of  officers.  In  most  institutions  of  our  class 
it  will  always  be  impossible  to  have  a  special  instructor  in  each 
separate  kind  of  work.  At  Bedford  we  have  done  a  variety 
of  things.  We  have  filled  ditches,  supervised  by  the  assistant 
superintendent;  built  concrete  man-holes,  from  the  plans  of 
the  chief  engineer  and  chaperoned  by  various  matrons;  we 
have  cut  ice  and  laid  cobblestone  gutters.  While  I  am  away 
now  our  resident  physician,  a  Vassar  woman,  has  undertaken 
in  her  spare  time  to  lay  a  cellar  bottom  with  a  squad  of  girls. 
They  are  preparing  the  ground,  mixing  the  concrete,  laying 
the  floor,  doing  the  troweling  of  the  cement  and  all.  Dr. 
Halleck  has  had  no  experience  as  a  mason,  but  we  believe  in 
learning  to  do  by  doing.  Some  of  the  girls  thought  when  we 
first  began  that  it  was  queer  work  for  women,  and  said  we 
ought  to  employ  men,  but  we  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  way  Tom  Sawyer  got  his  fence  whitewashed, 
and  at  Bedford  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  body  of 
officers  who  have  gumption  and  are  willing  to  turn  their  hands 
to  anything.  To  illustrate,  last  winter  when  the  pigs  were 
killed  and  we  had  sausages  to  make  and  it  seemed  to  be  no 
one's  job  in  particular,  the  chief  engineer,  who  is  a  man,  and 
the  resident  physician  took  the  pigs  down  to  the  power  house 
after  they  had  been  killed  and  cut  up  and  ground  the  meat, 
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while  the  cooking  teacher  and  her  class  did  the  rest.  You  need 
officers  who  will  turn  to  and  do  anything  that  seems  desirable. 
Example  is  contagious,  and  when  the  girls  see  the  officers  do 
these  things  they  are  too  willing  to  try,  and  think  it  fun.  This 
fall  we  have  been  laying  cement  walks  and  it  is  as  good  a  piece 
of  work  as  you  will  find  in  any  city — every  particle  of  the  work 
done  by  the  girls.  They  excavated  the  earth,  brought  stones  in 
wheelbarrows  for  the  foundations,  wheeled  and  spread  the 
cinders  after  sifting  them,  mixed  and  laid  the  three  inches 
of  concrete,  then  the  inch  of  cement,  all  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  so  have  made  700  linear  feet  of  five-foot  sidewalk 
in  six  weeks. 

We  had  some  grading  and  filling  and  seeding  to  do  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,500.00.  We  asked  the  Legislature  for  that 
amount  and  the  bill  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 
We  could  not  bear  longer  the  looks  of  the  ugly  place,  and  I 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  good  work  for  the  girls.  Some  of 
my  officers  laughed  at  me  and  our  steward  said  it  reminded 
her  of  a  person  trying  to  plow  with  a  team  of  cats.  It  could 
be  done  if  you  could  get  enough  cats  and  if  you  could  make 
them  all  pull  together.  I  succeeded  in  getting  my  cats  to  pull 
together  and  they  filled,  graded  and  seeded  the  whole  bank, 
with  no  cost  to  the  State  except  for  the  grass  seed.  We  are 
now  building  roads  around  the  new  coal  sheds.  And  the  best 
of  it  is  the  girls  love  to  do  the  work.  We  are  careful  to  gradu- 
ate the  work  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  individual.  As  we  have 
a  resident  woman  physician  on  the  place  we  can  safeguard  any 
improper  or  unsuitable  exertion.  We  often  work  the  women  in 
squads.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  but  little  do  only  that  little. 
One  squad  may  work  ten  minutes  and  then  rest  ten,  while 
another  squad  takes  their  places.  Eeally  we  have  sometimes 
come  to  the  point  where  the  girls  did  not  want  to  stop  to  go 
in  to  dinner.  In  part  this  is  because  it  was  a  novelty,  and  as 
they  see  the  improvements  about  the  place  grow  under  their 
hands  it  gives  them  something  to  think  about  and  talk  about. 

The  results?  The  economic  results  are  unimportant,  though 
incidentally  we  have  saved  a  good  many  dollars  to  the  State 
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in  necessary  improvements.  In  the  first  place  the  women 
acquire  a  good  appetite.  When  they  come  to  us  they  are  usu- 
ally not  hungry  for  our  plain,  substantial  food.  The  first  effect 
of  the  work  is  that  their  appetites  begin  to  improve.  They  can 
eat  anything  that  is  placed  before  them,  and  they  do  not  find 
fault  because  they  do  not  have  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season. 
On  entrance  often  they  can  not  sleep,  like  the  girl  who  has 
tried  so  many  times  to  commit  suicide.  When  they  begin  to 
eat  well  and  sleep  as  they  do  after  work  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,  they  feel  much  more  like  doing  other  things,  they  can 
sit  still  and  use  their  brains  and  we  can  put  them  into  school 
with  some  hope  of  accomplishing  something. 

Our  plan  is  to  have  them  in  school  half  a  day  and  in  indus- 
trial classes  or  industrial  work  half  a  day.  In  special  cases 
we  keep  girls  at  out-door  work  all  day.  When  it  comes  winter 
we  shovel  snow,  cut  ice,  clear  fields  of  stone  or  do  whatever 
work  the  weather  permits. 

The  point  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  that  I  believe  in  the 
methods  that  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  future  for  the  refor- 
mation of  women,  first  place  will  be  given  to  those  occupations 
which  will  keep  them  in  the  open  air,  with  a  view  to  putting 
them  into  good  physical  condition.  They  need  to  be  well 
physically  before  they  can  be  given  a  wholesome  outlook  on 
life — before  they  can  receive  the  mental  and  industrial  train- 
ing they  need  to  battle  with  life  outside.  To  do  this  effectively 
we  should  have  a  genuinely  indeterminate  sentence  of  com- 
mitment. 

When  the  women  go  out  from  us  they  will  need  every  par- 
ticle of  physical  strength  we  can  give  them,  because  they  are 
going  to  have  a  harder  fight  than  the  men  or  boy  criminals. 
I  say  to  my  girls,  "  It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  do  as  well 
as  other  girls  of  your  class;  you  have  got  to  do  better.  You 
have  got  to  be  above  any  suspicion  of  evil."  And  this  is  true. 
Things  that  would  be  overlooked  by  the  general  community 
in  other  girls  will  become  matters  of  scandal  and  will  be 
"thrown  at"  any  "institution  girl." 

I  want  to  make  a  plea  that  where  a  new  institution  for  girls 
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or  women  is  to  be  opened  it  shall  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  outdoor  life  and  work  and  where  that  work  may  be 
unobserved.  We  at  Bedford  could  not  do  all  the  things  we 
do  if  lots  of  people  were  looking  at  us.  Fortunately  we  are 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  country. 

Many  States  have  institutions  for  girls,  few  have  reforma- 
tories for  women.  In  many  States  public-spirited  men  and 
women  are  urging  their  establishment.  Let  them  insist  that 
they  be  entirely  separated  from  the  similar  State  institutions 
for  men  and  that  they  be  located  where  the  women  can  have 
the  advantages  of  out-door  life  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  their  physical  health,  for  physical  health  is  the  basis  for 
the  restoration  of  spiritual  health,  which  is  the  thing  of  all 
others  that  the  reformatories  must  aim  to  secure. 

DISCUSSION   OF   REPORT   ON   CRIMINAL  LAW   REFORM. 

Judge  M.  D.  Follett. — It  is  insisted  that  I  tell  you  why  I 
did  not  sign  the  report,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  it. 
The  report,  while  it  contains  much  that  is  not  disputed,  affirms 
as  settled  principles  of  action  what  I  do  not  believe ;  much  of 
it  is  indefinite  in  statement  and  the  committee  has  not  consid- 
ered it  as  a  whole.  One  reason  for  not  signing  it  is,  that 
the  figures  of  the  census  bureau  of  1890,  quoted  in  the  report, 
were  presented  to  this  body  as  far  back  as  1894  and  are  not 
new.  The  facts  have  been  put  before  the  public.  Another  ob- 
jection relates  to  the  limited  views  of  punishment,  when  there 
are  at  least  two  theories  that  should  be  considered  by  such  a 
body ;  one  that  we  should  punish  the  crime,  and  the  other  that 
we  should  punish  the  prisoner  only. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is  the  plan  put  forth  here, 
that  a  body  of  three  should  alone  act  as  parole  officers  and  try 
every  case  to  be  paroled,  when  we  have  proved  by  years  of 
experience  that  the  person  best  prepared  to  decide  is  the  keeper 
of  the  one  to  be  paroled,  who  has  daily  watched  the  prisoner, 
sometimes  for  months  and  years,  and  who  knows  whether  he 
has  gradually  or  ever  passed  by  his  own  will  to  such  a  stage 
of  reform  as  will  make  it  safe  and  best  for  him  to  be  at  large. 
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It  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Brockway,  it  is  the  experience  of 
our  own  superintendent  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  of  others  here, 
experienced  and  skilled  in  human  acts  shown  in  daily  life, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  all  I  ever  saw  that  the  superintend- 
ent and  daily  keeper  of  the  person  on  trial  should  tell  when  it 
is  proper  for  any  person  to  be  paroled.  And  with  the  parole 
you  should  have  the  indeterminate,  or  indefinite  sentence  (in- 
definite is  the  proper  word)  to  use  when  paroled.  Take  Ohio, 
with  its  88  counties ;  can  three  persons  look  after,  try  and  prop- 
erly act  in  cases  of  all  to  be  paroled  from  the  institutions  of 
these  counties,  even  if  competent?  It  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility, a  humbug.  Three  men  could  not  do  it  all. 

The  paper  is  so  indefinite,  a  good  part  of  it,  that  you  hardly 
know  what  it  means,  but  when  it  comes  to  this  fundamentally 
big  thing,  that  you  have  just  one  body  of  people  in  the  State 
to  do  all  your  paroling,  God  forbid ;  it  can  not  be  well  done. 

We  have  had  some  discussion  heretofore  as  to  the  difference 
between  a  board  of  control  and  a  board  of  State  charities, 
and  many  of  us  have  come  to  believe  that  we  must  have  more 
rather  than  fewer  persons  to  do  the  work,  the  field  is  so  wide, 
the  number  to  be  looked  after  so  many.  And  you  must  have 
the  head  of  the  prison  personally  to  help  secure  a  correct 
decision. 

We  need  to  have  for  parole  officers  men  who  know  the  pris- 
oners, who  watch  to  see  when  they  have  turned  from  being 
bad  to  being  good ;  who  watch  their  steps  as  they  go  about  the 
prison  day  by  day.  These  officers  are  better  men  to  give  judg- 
ment with  reference  to  those  who  are  to  be  paroled.  Sign 
that  report!  You  will  not  approve  it  when  you  read  it.  I 
know  your  views  too  well.  These  people  have  not  had  time 
to  study  the  principles  of  parole. 

In  Vermont  they  declared  such  parole  laws  unconstitutional. 
Michigan  said  that  at  first.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  was 
one  of  the  first  to  sustain  the  principles  of  the  parole  law; 
and  there  was  only  one  member  of  that  court,  when  it  came 
before  it,  that  knew  anything  about  prison  reform  principles 
in  their  application,  and  I  happened  to  be  that  one.  The 
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other  four  asked  why  this,  and  why  that,  as  they  saw  the  sig- 
nificance and  value  of  each  question  and  their  interest  grew; 
but  at  last  every  member  of  the  court  stood  by  the  parole  sys- 
tem as  wise  and  constitutional. 

M 

Judge  Reese. — The  report  was  sent  to  me  and  I  signed  it, 
justifying  every  word  in  it.  If  some  of  the  things  have  been 
said  before,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  repeat  them,  if  they  are 
true.  Repetition  is  always  necessary  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression. A  good  thing  can  well  be  said  more  than  once.  I 
am  willing  to  stand  by  Judge  Robinson's  report.  As  to  the 
board  of  pardons,  it  was  claimed  as  you  have  heard,  that  the 
board  of  pardons  is  a  fraud,  a  delusion,  a  snare,  a  trap  set 
for  the  feet  of  the  unwary.  If  that  is  true,  the  more  of  them 
there  are  the  worse  it  would  be.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  more  or  less  a  political  organization  and  an  incoming 
executive  with  the  appointing  power  might  change  it  all,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  political  friends.  This  report  provides  that 
they  shall  hold  for  a  longer  term  than  the  term  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  and  they  can  not  be  removed  except  for  cause. 
When  the  Governor  goes  out  of  office  he  leaves  this  board  in. 
The  report  provides  that  the  board  shall  be  non-partisan, 
because  there  would  seem  to  be  good  Republicans  as  there  are 
good  Democrats.  We  are  entirely  willing  that  it  shall  be  un- 
partisan. 

But  who  is  to  have  the  deciding  about  these  men,  as  to 
whether  any  individual  shall  be  paroled?  We  contend  that 
the  officers  of  the  prison  should  not  have  that  burden  thrust 
upon  them.  W^e  contend  that  every  board  of  control  that  may 
be  appointed  by  any  executive  should  have — and  every  con- 
scientious man  will  see  to  it  that  they  shall  have — all  the  infor- 
mation possible  to  obtain  with  reference  to  the  men  to  be 
paroled.  I  say  men,  because  our  women  are  rarely  found  in 
these  prisons.  The  board  of  pardon  will  exhaust  every  effort 
to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  the  mental  and  moral 
trend  of  the  prisoner  seeking  parole.  If  they  find  he  is  not 
entitled  to  it,  they  will  refuse  it.  They  will  invariably  go  to 
the  people  who  know  about  the  man,  of  course.  It  is  possible 
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in  some  places  that  a  man  might  be  let  out  to  go  and  manage 
the  primaries,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  bad  as  that  in  many 
places.  After  all  the  information  possible  has  been  obtained, 
and  the  warden,  the  guards  and  all  those  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  man  have  been  consulted,  even  then  who  is 
competent  to  decide  whether  a  man  should  be  released? 

Allow  me  to  refer  to  an  experience  of  my  own.  I  was  called 
on  as  an  attorney  to  obtain  a  release  for  a  man  in  prison.  We 
contended  that  he  had  served  his  time.  He  had  a  life  sentence 
and  had  been  commuted,  but  we  claimed  the  good  time.  The 
warden  of  the  prison  said  to  me  that  the  man  had  reformed 
and  was  one  of  the  best  men  he  knew.  That  warden  was  not 
quite  so  conscientious  as  he  should  have  been.  Other  men  in 
control  of  the  prison  said  the  man  should  be  discharged: 
that  he  was  an  excellent  bookkeeper.  I  found  that  the  man 
had  obtained  the  good  will  of  the  men  directly  in  charge  of 
him;  they  believed  in  him  absolutely.  Our  writ  was  refused 
and  we  dropped  the  case,  but  the  man  was  finally  released  by 
the  Governor  granting  him  full  pardon.  I  met  the  man  as  he 
came  into  town  and  he  smelled  of  whisky.  He  left  town  that 
day  and  shot  a  woman  on  the  train  before  night,  and  the  last 
I  heard  of  him,  he  was  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  peniten- 
tiary in  Kansas.  That  man  had  been  in  the  penitentiary  ten 
years ;  he  had  never  disobeyed  a  rule ;  he  was  a  good  book-- 
keeper ;  he  had  the  good  will  of  every  guard.  But  he  deceived 
those  men.  If  the  pardon  board  had  gone  into  his  past  life, 
he  would  have  been  left  in  prison. 

I  believe  the  board  as  they  have  it  in  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  we  could  have.  I  stand  by  Judge  Robinson. 
I  believe  the  report  is  right ;  if  we  could  have  the  principles 
carried  out,  we  should  have  lasting  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  Wolfer,  Minnesota. — I  think  Judge  Robinson's  report 
is  one  of  the  ablest  I  have  ever  heard  on  this  subject.  One  of 
the  telling  points  which  Judge  Follett  made  in  his  discussion 
of  this  report  was  this,  that  in  the  operation  of  the  parole 
system,  and  the  gathering  of  information  as  a  basis  for  parole, 
the  officers  of  the  institution  were  the  ones  who  could  give  an 
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impartial  opinion,  or  rather  information,  upon  which  paroles 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  granted.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  good  the  men  are  who  are  in  charge  of  prison- 
ers, how  earnest  and  intelligent  and  how  absolutely  they  give 
up  their  lives  to  the  work,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  just  to 
them,  that  it  is  just  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  or  just 
to  society  at  large,  that  that  fearful  responsibility  should  be 
put  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  enough  if  they  succeed  in  their 
work  of  analyzing  human  character,  and  of  getting  information 
bearing  upon  the  lives  of  those  unfortunates,  and  bringing  it 
together  in  such  a  form  that  it  may  be  presented  to  a  body  of 
broad-gauge  men  who  are  ready  to  pass  judgment  upon  it. 
When  he  has  done  that,  when  he  has  given  his  information, 
and  his  opinion  if  it  is  asked  for  (and  it  always  will  be), 
then  I  think  he  has  gone  far  enough.  Then  it  can  rest  upon 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  and  the  judgment  of  men  who  are 
entirely  noncommittal.  They  enter  upon  the  case  having  in 
view  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  and  I  believe  they  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment  than  any 
one  else  possibly  can  be. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Coates,  Ohio. — In  Ohio  we  can  not  parole  a  man 
without  the  consent  and  the  recommendation  of  the  chaplain 
and  the  superintendent,  but  in  many  cases  Mr.  Leonard  and 
the  chaplain  bring  before  the  board  cases  where  the  board  is 
left  without  recommendations.  It  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  board  to  decide  whether  these  men  are  to  be  paroled.  We 
paroled  nearly  a  hundred  men  last  year.  We  go  very  ex- 
haustively into  the  papers  concerning  a  boy,  those  from  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  the  judge  as  well  as  those  from  the 
chaplain  and  the  superintendent.  It  takes  us  from  three  to 
five  days  to  get  through  them.  Then  we  have  all  the  data,  the 
name,  county,  offense,  etc.  It  rests  on  the  unanimous  consent 
whether  he  shall  be  paroled.  After  we  have  heard  the  case 
we  hear  the  boy  and  then  deliberate  upon  it.  We  may  decide 
to  parole  the  boy  or  we  may  think  it  best  to  hold  him  longer, 
perhaps  as  long  as  the  sentence  allows;  or  perhaps  to  extend 
the  time  of  parole.  We  decide  whatever  seems  best.  We  make 
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a  record  of  our  decision  and  that  makes  it  legal.  We  can  ex- 
tend the  time  to  twenty  years  if  need  be.  We  have  got  away 
from  the  old  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye.  As  soon  as  we  are 
convinced  that  a  boy  will  go  out  and  do  right  we  will  not  hold 
him  a  minute  for  punishment.  It  has  taken  twenty  centuries 
to  get  away  from  that  old  Mosaic  idea.  We  are  not  practicing 
that  in  Mansfield  and  we  hope  that  Ohio  will  stand  in  the  fore- 
front in  legislation.  We  unqualifiedly  endorse  Judge  Robin- 
son's report. 

Chaplain  Starr,  Ohio. — I  endorse  that  report  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  all  points.  In  Ohio  the  parole  department  is  entirely 
separate  from  the  pardoning  power.  We  have  a  board  of  par- 
dons, but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  parole  law.  The 
board  of  pardons  consults  the  warden  and  they  take  informa- 
tion from  all  possible  sources.  They  have  the  convicts  brought 
before  them  for  personal  examination.  We  find  our  board  of 
pardons  works  very  well.  As  for  the  parole,  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  penitentiary.  They  know 
personally  whose  application  for  parole  is  before  them.  No  man 
can  be  paroled  from  the  penitentiary  or  the  reformatory  with- 
out the  endorsement  of  the  warden  and  chaplain.  It  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  leave  the  parole  with  them,  but  the 
board  of  managers  relieves  them  from  the  embarrassment  by 
taking  the  matter  of  parole  into  their  own  hands.  They  know 
all  about  the  outside  life  and  the  inside  life  of  the  prisoner  be- 
fore they  parole  him. 

Mr.  Amos  W.  Butler,  Indiana. — I  regret  that  I  did  not  hear 
the  report  of  Judge  Robinson.  I  have  heard  the  discussion 
of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  the  par- 
don board  and  the  parole  board  has  not  been  clearly  stated. 
Our  conception  of  a  reformatory,  carried  to  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis, is  that  it  is  in  character  very  much  like  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  a  place  to  which  persons  are  committed  for  treat- 
ment. They  are  committed  to  a  reformatory  for  training  and 
reformation.  There  are  three  things  that  should  be  considered 
in  the  parole  of  every  young  man.  The  first  is  that  he  shall 
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have  shown,  by  his  ability  to  keep  the  rules  within  the  institu- 
tion, that  he  is  fit  to  go  out  and  try  to  keep  the  laws  outside. 
Second,  that  he  shall  have  so  gained  the  confidence  of  the  man- 
agement inside  that  they  shall  be  willing  to  release  him.  Third, 
that  it  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  sense  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  is  to  go  that  he  shall  be  released.  I  believe 
those  are  the  three  points  which  should  be  taken  into  account 
in  releasing  any  man  from  the  treatment  of  the  reformatory. 
In  our  Eastern  States  this  is  the  work  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers, acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
who  knows  the  effect  of  the  reformatory  treatment. 

The  pardon  board  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  but  many  of 
the  Eastern  States  have  such  boards  also.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  parole  of  men.  In  my  own  State  the  parole 
system  extends  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  It  begins  in  the 
Indiana  Boys'  School  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and 
applies  also  to  the  Reformatory,  the  Woman's  Prison  and  the 
State  Prison.  Every  prisoner,  except  those  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  sentenced  for  life,  comes  under  the  operation  of  a 
parole  law.  The  cases  considered  by  the  pardon  board  are 
those  in  which  new  evidence  has  been  discovered,  or  some 
condition  appears  which  leads  them  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  They  may  also  recommend 
clemency  in  the  case  of  jail  and  workhouse  prisoners.  There  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  States  where  modern  reformatory 
laws  have  been  applied,  in  the  wrork  of  the  parole  board  and  the 
pardon  board. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Archibald,  Ottawa. — This  is  a  vital  matter  with 
us  in  Canada.  After  making  inquiries  in  the  various  countries 
where  these  methods  are  in  operation  and  studying  their  ex- 
perience, we  adopted  a  system  to  meet  the  conditions  in  Can- 
ada. The  fundamental  principle  rests  with  the  man.  It  is 
not  an  automatic  law.  When  a  man  applies  for  a  parole,  the 
application  is  received  by  the  department  of  justice,  to  which 
I  am  attached.  Y\7e  send  out  an  inquiry  form  to  the  warden, 
embracing  the  man's  conduct,  deportment  in  prison,  etc.  For 
the  judge  there  is  another  form  which  bears  on  the  man's  case. 
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The  parole  officer  attached  to  the  department  of  justice  takes 
up  the  man's  antecedents  and  finds  out  the  character  of  his 
environment  from  childhood,  if  he  can  trace  it,  and  we  get  to 
know  the  man  from  the  inside  and  from  the  outside  both. 
Then  the  matter  is  laid  before  our  department,  which  sits  as 
a  board  under  the  minister  of  justice,  and  all  these  matters  are 
studied.  No  man  is  paroled  without  a  patron.  Somebody  from 
the  outside  must  receive  the  man  and  guarantee  him  employ- 
ment. When  he  goes  out  of  prison  we  have  a  man  to  look  out 
for  him.  We  have  2,000  men  incarcerated.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  I  handled  these  paroled  men  for  a  number  of 
years.  Last  year  I  was  called  into  the  active  work  of  the 
government  and  resigned  from  the  Salvation  Army  to  under- 
take this  work  from  the  government  standpoint.  Since  we 
began  this  work  six  years  ago,  we  have  paroled  1,083  men.  We 
have  had  to  return  but  twenty-four  for  crime,  and  684  have 
regained  their  full  liberty.  We  have  more  than  three  hundred 
reporting  to  us.  We  have  a  good  system  of  parole,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  man  can  do  it,  so  far  as  oversight  is  concerned.  I 
have  met  a  great  many  wardens,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one 
who  was  ready  to  put  down  in  black  and  white  that  any  certain 
man  was  ready  to  go  out  of  the  penitentiary.  They  fight  shy 
of  that  question.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  place  upon  one 
man  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  a  man  should  go 
out  of  prison. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Sanders,  Chairman  Board  of  Directors  South  Caro- 
lina Penitentiary. — We  are  in  a  crude  state  in  South  Carolina. 
We  have  just  established  a  reformatory,  but  have  not  made 
much  advance  in  it  yet.  Of  course  it  is  quite  different  with 
us  from  what  it  is  in  many  States  on  account  of  our  class  of 
criminals.  In  our  reformatory  there  are  about  60  inmates, 
only  four  of  them  whites. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Paddelford,  Colorado. — It  is  better  to  establish 
rules  in  a  reformatory  and  after  they  have  been  fulfilled,  to 
let  1hc  men  go,  finding  employment  for  them,  of  course.  Let 
them  know  that  they  are  ready  for  parole.  If  there  are  cir- 
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cumstances  which  make  it  seem  wise  or  necessary  to  have  a 
boy  pardoned,  I  would  leave  that  to  the  pardoning  power.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  work  with  older  prisoners,  but  I 
do  know  that  you  must  set  something  before  boys  and  say  to 
them  when  you  have  reached  such  a  point  you  will  be  allowed 
to  go  out.  They  must  earn  their  parole.  Our  board  absolutely 
follows  that  course  and  we  have  had  great  success. 

Judge  Robinson  was  asked  to  close  the  discussion  of  his 
paper. 

Judge  Robinson. — The  objections  to  the  report  have  been  so 
well  answered  by  other  speakers,  men  engaged  in  practical 
work  in  the  management  of  prisons,  that  I  shall  not  refer  to 
them.  They  have  been  better  answered  than  I  could  have 
done.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  report  to  go  into  details,  but  to  lay  down  certain 
principles.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  who  should  constitute 
the  members  of  the  parole  board,  but  to  provide  that  it  shall  be 
non-partisan  and  made  up  of  persons  who  can  devote  their 
time  and  attention  entirely  to  the  work  of  parole.  It  attempts 
to  lay  as  a  foundation  for  the  conclusions  reached  certain  facts 
concerning  the  inequality  of  sentence  by  different  judges  even 
in  the  same  court.  Eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Wines  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  the  inequality  of  sentences,  which  I  had  not  seen 
until  yesterday.  I  have  examined  it  and  I  find  there  is  no 
conflict  whatever  between  that  report  and  this.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  report  which  might  be  called  plagiarism.  They 
are  independent.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the 
necessity  of  an  indeterminate  sentence  and  of  having  that 
administered  by  a  non-partisan,  intelligent  body  of  men,  se- 
lected because  of  their  qualifications  to  do  the  work.  Those 
are  the  two  things  that  the  paper  makes  prominent.  It  does 
not  go  into  the  constitutional  question.  There  is  a  great  diver- 
sity in  the  courts  as  to  the  extent  of  pardoning  power.  The 
early  States  in  nearly  every  case  provided  that  the  pardon 
should  be  in  the  chief  executive's  hands  and  as  a  result  of 
this  provision  some  courts  have  held  that  the  creating  of  the 
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parole,  the  release  of  prisoners  before  the  expiration  of  the 
whole  term,  is  an  infringement  of  the  pardoning  power.  Mich- 
igan amended  its  constitution  to  allow  it.  Vermont,  Idaho, 
and  other  States  have  held  that,  but  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  one  or  two  others,  through  the 
supreme  courts,  or  courts  of  last  resort,  have  held  that  the 
extending  of  this  system,  and  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  one  class  of  prisoners  and  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  control,  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  par- 
doning power.  Some  courts  have  held  that  the  fixing  of  a 
sentence  being  a  judicial  function,  the  board  of  parole  can 
not  change  it,  but  only  one  or  two  courts  have  so  held  and  the 
decided  weight  of  decisions  is  in  the  fine  of  supporting  the 
board  of  parole  and  the  exercise  of  its  functions  of  releasing 
prisoners  conditionally  and  returning  them  to  prison  when 
conditions  are  violated. 

I  fear  there  is  danger  that  we  may  forget  that  while  we  have 
a  system  of  parole  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  States,  it  is  lacking 
in  thirty  States  still.  The  tendency  is  away  from  placing  the 
power  of  release  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  Mr.  Wolfer 
has  given  excellent  reasons  why  that  should  not  be  done.  The 
tendency  in  nearly  all  the  States  is  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  executive  to  pardon  and  to  require  that  his  action  be 
recommended  by  some  board  charged  with  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  to  him  and  of  dividing  the  power  with 
him. 

I  am  exceedingly  pleased  at  the  reception  this  report  has 
had  from  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  practical  management  of 
prisons.  Their  judgment  that  it  is  along  the  right  lines  is  high 
evidence  that  there  are  some  good  things  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Milligan. — Judge  Robinson's  report  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  along  the  line  of  the  new  criminology 
that  we  have  had  for  some  time.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
report. 
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DISCUSSION  OP  THE  REPORT  ON  PREVENTIVE  AND  REFORMATORY 

WORK. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott. — I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
most  excellent  paper  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
wrote  to  the  different  members  asking  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  he  should  prepare  it.  I  told  him  to  say  what  he  wished  to. 
As  I  listened  to  the  points  taken  up  by  him,  there  seemed  to 
be  one  which  I  would  contend  with,  and  that  is  the  matter  of 
compulsion.  There  seems  to  be  a  point  in  the  life  of  every 
inmate  of  a  public  institution  where  compulsion  is  necessary 
and  very  little  can  be  left  to  his  own  judgment.  The  will  of 
the  superintendent,  or  the  head  of  the  administration,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  do  those 
things  whether  he  likes  to  do  them  or  not.  I  will  give  you  a 
concrete  case,  which  I  think  will  illustrate  it.  A  boy  of  six- 
teen came  to  us  from  the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  been 
arrested  nineteen  times.  He  had  never  done  a  day's  work  in 
his  life.  His  father  and  mother  had  encouraged  him  in  dis- 
honesty. He  had  a  sister  who  picks  pockets.  He  gambled 
and  of  course  he  cheated.  He  is  an  innocent-looking  boy  and 
that  is  his  stock  in  trade.  He  puts  up  the  plea  of  self-defense 
always.  He  has  no  idea  of  work  or  of  learning  a  trade  or  of 
maintaining  himself  in  any  way.  In  dealing  with  that  boy 
it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  on  his  doing  work.  Aside  from 
that  point  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  paper  that  does  not 
coincide  with  my  own  ideas. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Hayward,  Superintendent  Nebraska  Industrial 
School. — We  are  running  our  school  on  educational  principles. 
Our  students  are  the  precocious  youth  that  have  too  much  brain 
for  the  community  in  which  they  live  and  also  for  the  teachers 
who  try  to  educate  them.  When  we  examine  the  individual 
cases  we  find  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  was  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood influence  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  manage 
the  boys  by  the  home,  the  school  and  the  community.  The 
boys  are  not  to  blame  for  this.  They  have  been  too  much  for 
the  communities,  with  their  misdirected  force.  If  the  people 
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only  understood  these  boys  they  could  be  made  of  great  value 
to  the  world.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  boys  with  a  criminal 
instinct.  They  are  boys  who  want  to  do  something  and  having 
been  restrained  by  people  who  were  incompetent,  or  left  unre- 
strained, they  have  done  these  things  which  were  wrong. 
Their  intentions  are  not  necessarily  wrong.  I  was  in  edu- 
cational work  twenty  years  and  I  find  that  the  work  I  have 
to  do  in  the  reform  school  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
thing.  Educational  work  is  reformatory  work.  It  is  try- 
ing to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  live  and  to  think  right.  If  we 
can  get  a  boy  to  think  right  we  shall  have  no  trouble  about 
this  parole  business.  If  I  can  stimulate  a  boy  to  think  he  can 
do  something,  he  can  do  it.  The  boys  are  very  loyal.  I  have 
a  hundred  whose  word  I  would  trust.  I  can  depend  on  them 
for  anything  I  ask  of  them.  But  when  I  get  a  boy  ready  to  go 
out,  there  is  the  question.  The  parent  comes  up  and  says,  "I 
can  manage  him  now."  When  he  was  a  small  boy  he  could 
not  do  it,  but  now  that  he  is  fifteen  he  thinks  he  can.  I  try 
to  show  him  his  inconsistency  and  ask  him  to  show  how  he 
has  improved  in  competency. 

The  teacher  says,  here  is  a  boy  not  fit  to  be  in  the  school; 
turn  him  out.  Why  not  turn  the  thing  around?  I  think  that 
is  one  of  our  troubles,  that  our  public  schools  are  recruited 
from  incompetency.  The  young  men  and  women  who  graduate 
from  our  high  schools  are  no  more  competent  to  teach  school 
than  they  are  to  practice  law  or  medicine,  and  the  university 
graduate  is  not  any  more  capable  of  handling  boys  in  public 
schools  than  to  master  any  other  sort  of  professional  life.  They 
need  a  special  preparation  before  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  this  work.  It  has  been  said  that  we  make  boys  discon- 
tented with  their  old  homes  when  they  go  back  to  them.  We  do. 
The  result  is  that  our  boys  like  to  come  back  to  us  and  they 
often  come  and  bring  their  wives  and  children,  to  visit  the 
old  institution  as  they  would  if  it  were  a  university.  They 
show  their  families  the  school  and  the  shops  where  they  used 
to  work.  They  have  a  pride  in  the  institution.  You  do  not 
see  a  man  going  back  to  a  penitentiary  and  showing  his  wife 
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and  children  the  cell  he  used  to  occupy.  When  a  boy  goes 
back  to  his  old  home,  we  try  to  get  the  community  interested  in 
him,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  welcoming  hand  for  him.  We  find 
some  one  to  meet  him  and  give  him  employment  and  take  a 
friendly  interest  in  him.  We  are  also  trying  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  work.  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  our  juvenile  court  men  and  they  seem  quite  igno- 
rant of  what  we  are  doing.  When  I  tell  them  about  it  they  look 
as  if  they  thought,  ' '  Well,  you  are  a  cheerful  liar. ' ' 

A  Member. — How  many  of  your  boys  go  wrong? 

Mr.  Hayward. — We  don't  look  on  the  wrong  side.  We  find 
out  how  many  go  right  and  try  to  inculcate  the  right.  We 
have  a  good  report,  but  not  a  bad  report.  We  suppress  that 
side  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  been  running  about  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Milligan. — Mr.  Paddelford's  report  is  very  comprehen- 
sive and  philosophical  and  we  are  glad  to  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  Superintendent  State  Reform  School,  North 
Dakota. — It  was  an  admirable  paper.  I  would  emphasize  the 
idea  of  manual  training  to  which  Mr.  Paddelford  referred,  as 
a  preventive  of  the  boy  returning  to  his  old  life.  A  boy  who 
is  taught  to  do  something  well  will  be  very  likely  to  follow 
that  idea  when  he  leaves  school.  Six  or  eight  months  ago  we 
had  a  boy  committed  to  our  school  charged  with  highway  rob- 
bery. He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  held  up  a 
man  and  taken  his  money.  That  boy  had  served  four  years  in 
a  State  institution  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  New  Jersey 
and  he  came  to  our  school  with  the  avowed  determination  to 
leave  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  But  he  became  interested  in 
mechanical  work  and  he  discovered  that  he  could  do  something 
in  the  way  of  a  trade.  We  gave  him  some  tools  and  he  became 
so  interested  that  today  he  is  a  very  good  carpenter  and  can 
do  a  good  piece  of  cabinet  work,  although  he  has  had  no 
special  instruction.  I  believe  he  has  no  desire  now  to  do  any- 
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thing  but  improve  his  time  and  his  opportunities  so  that  when 
he  goes  out  he  may  fill  an  honorable  place  in  society.  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  of  institutions  to  see  that  mechan- 
ical work  is  provided  and  that  the  boys  have  a  chance  to 
become  something  else  than  tramps. 

Mr.  Ensley  Moore,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Illinois. — Mr. 
Hayward  said  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  public  schools.  I 
think  the  preventive  side  ought  to  be  emphasized,  rather  than 
the  cure.  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
on  these  lines.  There  are  two  mistakes  made  about  teachers. 
The  first  is  that  they  are  too  often  appointed  out  of  sympathy. 
Second,  after  they  get  to  be  teachers  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  school  is  made  for  the  teachers  and  not  for  the  pupils.  I 
used  to  say  in  my  ward  that  the  school  existed  for  the  pupils.  I 
was  very  popular  with  the  good  teachers  and  very  unpopular 
with  the  poor  ones.  So  far  as  this  Association  has  influence 
it  should  insist  on  competent,  self -controlled  teachers. 

Warden  Wolfer. — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  admirable 
address  of  Dr.  Davis,  one  of  the  most  able  presentations  of  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manager  of  a  girls'  institu- 
tion that  I  ever  heard.  It  shows  that  she  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  and  that  she  has  her  work  well  in  hand.  I 
enjoyed  it  immensely. 

Dr.  Henderson,  Chicago,  Illinois. — I  am  very  proud  of  Dr. 
Davis,  because  she  took  her  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  I  am  going  to  send  her  paper  to  France  to  be  printed 
and  it  will  go  all  over  Europe.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Barrows  and 
I  would  agree  that  the  women  in  the  institutions  that  we  saw 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  and  Austria  this  summer,  who  are 
managing  institutions  for  girls,  will  be  greatly  helped  by  such 
a  paper.  If  anything  is  demonstrated  by  this  paper  it  is  that 
a  thoroughly  trained  woman  can  do  a  work  not  merely  local 
but  for  the  whole  country  that  no  man  in  that  country  can 
do.  Some  things  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  children  of 
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a  certain  class  and  the  treatment  of  women  criminals  can  be 
found  out  naturally  and  directly  by  a  woman  which  no  set 
of  men  could  find  out.  A  woman  understands  women's  needs 
better  than  men  can.  This  movement  which  is  on  foot  and 
which  has  made  greater  advance  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else,  will  receive  a  great  impulse  from  the  aid  of 
such  women  as  Dr.  Davis. 

Adjourned  at  12:30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 


The  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8  p.  m. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Gates.  On  motion  of  Capt. 
Edward  S.  Wright  it  was  voted  that  committees  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  in  memory  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Reeve  of  Plym- 
outh, Indiana,  an  earnest  and  able  member  of  the  Association 
for  many  years;  of  Chaplain  W.  H.  Locke  of  Ohio,  a  faithful 
chaplain  for  many  years,  and  Col.  J.  C.  Whiton  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  governed  his  institution  by  the  law  of  kind- 
ness. These  committees  were  announced  later,  but  for  con- 
venience of  reference  are  given  here.  They  were  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Locke,  Chaplains  Starr  and  Batt ;  in  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Reeve,  Messrs.  Felton  and  Wines;  in  memory  of 
Col.  Whiton,  Capt.  Wright  and  Mr.  Spalding. 

The  President  invited  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows  and  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  who  were  both  in  attendance  at  the  In- 
ternational Prison  Congress  in  Budapest,  to  make  brief  re- 
ports on  that  meeting,  Mrs.  Barrows  taking  the  place  of  her 
husband,  who  was  visiting  the  federal  prison  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

Mrs.  Barrows. — Twenty-eight  nations  were  represented  al, 
the  Budapest  Congress,  by  335  men  and  women.  Among  them 
were  many  Americans,  four  of  whom  have  been  in  Lincoln 
this  week — Mr.  Batt,  Dr.  Henderson,  my  husband  and  myself. 

The  International  Prison  Congress  meets  once  in  five  years. 
This  was  its  seventh  session.  London,  Stockholm,  Rome,  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris  and  Brussels  have  been  the  previous  places 
which  have  welcomed  it.  The  organization  is  made  up  of  del- 
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egates  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  adhering  coun- 
tries. One  such  delegate  from  each  country  is  known  as  the 
commissioner  of  that  government,  and  together  they  form  the 
International  Penitentiary  Commission,  which  is  really  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  congress. 

This  commission  usually  meets  every  other  year,  between  the 
general  sessions,  and  lays  out  the  work  for  the  congress. 
There  are  four  sections,  on  penal  law,  prison  administration, 
and  other  penological  subjects,  with  one  section  devoted  to 
juvenile  offenders  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Experts  on 
these  subjects  prepare  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  them 
which  are  sent  (in  French)  to  each  adherent  country,  and  an- 
swers and  reports  come  back  in  various  tongues  to  the  devoted 
and  accomplished  general  secretary,  Dr.  Guillaume  of  Berne, 
who  for  thirty-five  years  has  been  the  wise  and  illuminating 
center  about  whom  the  congress  has  revolved.  Under  his 
guidance  these  reports  are  edited,  classified,  translated  into 
French  and  distributed  to  all  the  affiliated  countries.  The 
members  read  them  in  the  quiet  of  their  studies  at  home,  and, 
when  the  congress  meets,  the  entire  time  is  given  up  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  carefully  prepared  reports  and  to  taking  suit- 
able action  with  reference  to  them.  When,  therefore,  one 
hears  that  the  International  Prison  Congress  has  passed  such 
and  such  a  resolution,  it  does  not  mean  that  a  few  enthusiastic 
prison  reformers  have  come  together  and  hastily  tossed  off 
certain  ideas  which  a  passing  audience  has  as  hastily  adopted. 
No  it  means  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  best  thought  and 
consideration  that  the  men  and  women  of  a  dozen  different 
countries  have  given  to  such  topics. 

Every  profession  is  represented  on  the  commission.  The  law 
and  the  Gospel,  the  medical  man  and  the  army  officer,  the 
educator,  the  man  from  the  business  side  of  life  and  the  wo- 
man from  the  philanthropies!,  the  prison  official  and  the  pro- 
bation officer  who  tries  to  keep  people  out  of  prison,  make  up 
the  assembly.  Men  and  women  meet  on  equal  terms  and  with 
mutual  respect.  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
mingle  in  council;  and  one  knows  not  the  other's  religious 
convictions.  Different  nationalities  forget  national  differences 
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in  the  higher  unity  of  their  work  for  humanity.  Thus  at  the 
Budapest  congress  the  two  representatives  of  their  respective 
governments  were  as  officially  considering  questions  of  penol- 
ogy as  were  their  countrymen  at  Portsmouth  when  they  were 
striving  for  peace.  It  was  to  the  honor  of  both  Russia  and 
Japan  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  at  war  with  one 
another,  neither  forgot  to  send  its  envoy,  that  they  might 
reason  together  on  matters  of  public  welfare  in  the  great 
gathering  at  Budapest.  Prof.  Henderson  of  Chicago  took  an 
active  part,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  of  New  York  made  an  excel- 
lent address  on  tuberculosis  in  prisons. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress  was  one  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  children's  courts.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  like  a  great  wave  this  idea  spread  through  the 
meeting.  The  leaders  had  become  familiar  with  it  through 
the  preliminary  reports,  which  had  been  made  by  the  com- 
missioner for  the  United  States,  S.  J.  Barrows,  and  distrib- 
uted throughout  Europe  by  the  United  States  government. 
The  trained  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  subject  was  new 
quickly  recognized  its  possibilities,  and,  if  the  action  of  the 
congress  could  have  been  at  once  embodied  in  a  practical  way, 
there  is  not  a  country  round  the  globe  that  would  not  have 
had  immediately  a  children's  court  with  suitable  probation 
officers.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  diminution  of  crime 
when  the  juvenile  element  is  properly  managed.  This  coun- 
try, where  as  yet  special  courts  for  children  exist  in  but  a  few 
States,  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels,  or  far-away  lands,  like 
Mexico  and  Japan,  will  be  exercising  such  care  over  all  of 
their  erring  children,  while  many  of  our  own  States  are  still 
indifferent  to  the  subject. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Congress  and  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  next  meeting,  in  1910,  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  with  Mr.  Barrows  as  president.  From  Budapest 
to  Washington,  from  1905  to  1910,  is  quite  a  leap — a  leap  not 
into  the  dark,  but  into  the  brighter  light  that  the  years  will 
reveal.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  in  South  American 
states,  so  that  the  word  "international"  may  include  an  even 
larger  number  of  adhering  countries. 
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Before  closing  Mrs.  Barrows  gave  a  brief  description  of  the 
admirable  reform  school  for  boys  at  Kassa,  Hungary.  The 
cottage  system  is  in  force,  only  25  boys  in  a  family.  The  in- 
dustries are  woodwork,  leatherwork  and  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  educated 
man,  who  carries  them  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  The 
outdoor  work  is  under  the  care  of  a  well-trained  professor, 
who  gives  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture,  floriculture 
and  kindred  branches.  Taken  all  in  all  it  is  a  remarkable 
institution  and  is  doing  fine  work  in  every  direction. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

BY  DR.    CHARLES   R.    HENDERSON,    CHICAGO. 

We  are  happy  in  our  commissioner  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Prison  Commission.  I  want  Mr. 
Milligan  to  know  that  in  spite  of  all  I  said  about  him  last 
night,  he  is  not  the  only  good  man  in  this  Congress,  for  we 
have  several  others  who  vie  with  him  in  the  high  qualities 
which  he  represents.  Dr.  Barrows  is  one  of  them — a  man 
beautiful  in  spirit  and  able  as  well.  Commanding  the  mod- 
ern languages  that  are  necessary  for  getting  the  most  out  of 
such  meetings,  he  can  properly  interpret  them  for  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  He  is  a  worthy  representative  of 
those  who  have  pursued  these  studies  with  an  earnest  spirit. 
It  was  thought  by  the  International  Commission  to  be  the  fit- 
ting thing  that  he  should  be,  as  he  was,  elected  to  be  the  next 
president  of  the  International  Prison  Congress,  which  will 
meet  in  Washington  in  1910.  I  was  proud  of  him  as  an  Amer- 
ican. He  could  speak  German  or  French  when  desired,  and  at 
our  banquet,  given  by  the  municipality  of  Budapest,  he  spoke 
in  Hungarian ;  and  I  thought  the  roof  would  come  down  with 
the  applause  of  the  Hungarians,  to  whom  it  meant  so  much. 

The  Hungarians  met  us  in  the  most  delightful  spirit.     Mrs. 
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Barrows  and  Mr.  Batt  will  testify  that  we  were  hospitably 
and  courteously  received,  and  we  bore  away  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  new  nation  there  which  is  desiring  earnestly  to 
enter  into  the  current  of  human  thought  and  to  make  its  con- 
tribution to  the  public  good.  The  reports  of  the  meetings 
are  in  French,  but  Dr.  Barrows  is  making  arrangements  for 
their  translation  into  English  and  their  distribution  among  us. 
I  went  over  to  Europe  in  March  and  worked  very  hard  up 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  six  months '  vacation,  and  it  was  a  most 
interesting  time.  I  visited  a  great  many  institutions.  Among 
others  I  visited  one  at  Merxplas  in  Belgium,  where  several 
hundred  men  are  worked  upon  a  farm.  I  visited  a  prison  for 
young  men  in  England  and  places  for  outdoor  discipline  in 
Switzerland.  I  also  made  inquiries  in  Austria  as  to  their  sys- 
tem of  outdoor  labor  of  convicts.  In  the  second  section  of  the 
congress  this  subject  was  discussed  in  a  number  of  able  and 
valuable  reports  based  on  actual  experience  with  outdoor  labor 
and  the  section  reported  in  favor  of  the  following  principles 
and  methods : 

1.  Penal  labor  in  the  open  air  is  suitable  for  any  convict 
whose  sentence  is  for  more  than  one  year,  but  less  than  ten 
years,   and   who  has  already   passed   at  least  six  months   in 
his  cell. 

2.  Agricultural  labor  is  suitable  for  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  it  before ;  also  for  vagabonds,  drunkards,  shirks, 
if  their  conduct  in  the  cell  gives  hope  of  correction;  and  for 
convicts  of  feeble  constitution  and  consumptives. 

3.  Land  should  be  bought  or  leased  near  the  prison. 

4.  The  products  should  be  chiefly  for  consumption  by  pris- 
oners. 

5.  Individual  treatment  is  called  for. 

6.  If  the  conduct  is  bad  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  back 
as  a  disciplinary  measure  to  work  in  the  prison. 

7.  Public  works  may  occupy   prisoners,   if  such   work   is 
needed  and  if  the  prisoner's  health  permits. 

8.  On  such  works  only  "incorrigibles"  should  be  employed. 

9.  The  prisoners  should  pass  the  night  in  the  prison,  if  pos- 
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sible.  In  case  of  necessity  temporary  barracks  may  be  used. 
Communication  with  free  laborers  should  not  be  permitted. 

This  last  sentence  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
report.  It  was  said  everywhere  where  I  made  inquiry,  never 
let  the  convict  come  in  contact  with  the  public,  or  with  free 
labor.  Quite  a  number  of  countries  have  made  that  regu- 
lation. 

The  most  hopeful  suggestion  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
congress  was  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  for  the 
observation  of  children.  A  great  many  children  are  sent  to 
the  wrong  institution  because  they  have  not  passed  through 
an  institution  for  observation.  You  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  insane,  or  criminal,  or  vicious,  or  bad  until  they  have 
been  under  careful  observation.  I  visited  one  in  Paris  under 
control  of  the  public  assistance,  and  found  great  advantages 
in  the  method.  One  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress 
was  to  the  effect  that  institutions  should  be  established  as  tem- 
porary places  for  testing  the  children.  These  places  of  obser- 
vation should  have  playgrounds,  and  should  be  in  charge  of 
experts,  so  that  there  can  be  careful  physical  and  psychical 
examination.  The  educational  work  should  be  carried  on  by 
people  with  thorough  training  in  psychology  and  in  the  art 
of  science  of  pedagogy.  It  was  further  stated  in  these  dis- 
oussions  that  only  by  the  combined  action  of  these  two  profes- 
sions, the  man  who  knows  the  workings  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  its  psychical  manifestations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
trained  teacher  on  the  other  hand,  can  these  schools  be  made 
most  useful  to  society  by  becoming  the  clinics  both  for  the  ed- 
ucator and  the  students  of  the  body  and  mind.  It  was  further 
thought  that  the  special  classification  of  abnormal  and  defect- 
ive children  should  be  carried  farther  than  it  usually  is;  and 
that  in  all  countries  it  is  advisable  to  segregate  defective  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  from  the  other  classes  of  those  who  are 
inmates  of  institutions. 

We  were  glad  to  report  upon  the  operation  of  our  juvenile 
courts.  There  was  no  subject  at  the  International  Prison 
Congress  which  attracted  greater  attention.  They  claim  that 
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they  have  many  features  of  our  method  already ;  but  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  said  that  the  juvenile  court  of  America,  all 
things  considered,  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  development  of 
prison  science  and  in  the  methods  of  reformation  and  educa- 
tion. Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  treatment  of  minor 
delinquents  who  have  been  charged  with  crime.  Their  ideas 
seemed  very  familiar  to  us.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  single 
principle  discussed  by  this  congress  that  we  had  not  heard. 

But  after  all  I  believe  that  the  greatest  idea,  as  Dr.  Bar- 
rows intimated  in  his  address  on  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
was  embodied  in  the  beautiful  work  of  art,  the  souvenir  medal 
presented  to  each  of  us.  It  represented  the  figure  of  justice, 
not  the  conventional  female  figure  with  her  eyes  blinded  by  a 
bandage,  but  the  graceful  figure  of  a  woman  with  her  eyes 
wide  open,  protecting  with  one  arm  the  naked  and  helpless 
child  at  her  side,  while  with  the  other  she  holds  the  even 
scales  over  the  prisoner.  That  is  the  new  penology,  not  with 
eyes  blinded,  guided  by  precedent,  but  looking  into  the  actual 
world  in  the  full  light  of  day  and  judging  with  fairness  the 
offender,  old  or  young.  "Yes,"  said  an  Italian  gentleman  in 
his  able  and  eloquent  speech,  "protect  the  child  and  punish 
the  man."  But  America  says,  "Where  are  you  going  to 
stop?"  If  the  principle  of  reformation,  of  education,  of  re- 
generation, and  of  salvation  is  to  apply  to  the  child,  when  this 
child  grows  older  where  will  you  stop?  And  America  said, 
"We  will  never  stop."  If  you  accept  the  reformation  of  the 
child  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty -five  you  have  got  to 
carry  it  on  as  long  as  the  man  is  alive  on  earth.  It  can  never 
stop.  The  principle  of  reformation  once  possessing  a  man, 
once  possessing  a  penal  code,  once  possessing  the  directors  and 
administrators  of  institutions,  it  will  work  on,  and  one  will 
never  be  in  despair.  The  doctrine  of  reformation  will  go 
around  the  world  and  transfigure  the  world.  This  is  the 
thought  which  we  tried  to  carry  loyally  into  the  International 
Prison  Congress;  and  when  they  come  to  meet  in  Washington 
and  we  can  talk  straight  "United  States"  instead  of  French 
and  German,  they  will  have  to  listen  to  us  even  better  than 
they  have  done  before. 
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The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline 
was  written  by  the  Chairman,  Hon.  Douglas  Stewart,  superin- 
tendent of  Penitentiaries,  Canada,  and  was  read  in  his  absence 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour,  warden  of  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE. 

BY    HON.    DOUGLAS    STEWART,     SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PENITENTI- 
ARIES,   OTTAWA,    CANADA. 

The  term  discipline  as  it  applies  to  prisons  has  been  misun- 
derstood by  many  of  those  engaged  in  its  enforcement  as  well 
as  by  those  subject  to  its  operation  and  by  the  public  gener- 
ally. In  speaking  of  strict  discipline  one  is  apt  to  conjure  up 
ideas  of  restriction  of  liberty,  punishment,  unnatural  restraint 
and  other  matters  that  have  no  connection  with  discipline  and 
its  object.  Discipline  is  merely  the  enforcement  of  method — 
and  method  is  merely  the  natural  law  of  order.  The  methods 
adopted  to  assure  propriety  in  the  household,  in  the 
school,  in  the  church,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  counting  house, 
in  public  institutions,  in  the  army  or  navy  differ  according 
as  the  requirements  demand ;  but  method  and  order  are  neces- 
sary in  all  places  and  at  all  times — if  chaos  is  to  be  avoided.  If 
every  individual  were  guided  only  by  his  own  will  and  his 
individual  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  his  presence  would  be- 
come intolerable  in  any  of  the  associations  of  individuals  that 
I  have  enumerated.  Respect  for,  and  compliance  with,  con- 
stituted authority  is  the  basis  of  congregate  existence.  It 
begins  in  the  home  and  is  equally  applicable  in  any  position 
or  condition  of  life  in  which  a  man  is  required  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  his  fellowmen. 

The  boy  who  disregards  parental  authority  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  criminal  career  and  it  will  be  the  accident 
of  environment  if  he  fails  to  attain  the  goal.  He  may  never 
be  convicted  of  crime,  but  his  criminal  intentions  will,  never- 
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theless,  guide  him  in  his  transactions  with  his  fellowmen. 
The  discipline  of  military  bodies  is  necessarily  more  exacting 
than  that  of  the  family,  for  the  reason  that  greater  numbers 
have  to  be  controlled  in  obedience  to  one  authority  and  within 
certain  limits.  The  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  army 
prevents  discord,  insures  harmony  of  action,  and  enables 
intricate  manoeuvres  to  be  carried  out  without  friction.  It 
does  not  restrict  real  freedom.  On  the  contrary  it  enables 
the  greatest  freedom  of  really  necessary  action  without  fric- 
tion. In  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  institutions 
composed  of  a  number  of  individuals,  gathered  from  the  vari- 
ous strata  of  society — of  various  degrees  of  intelligence — vari- 
ous temperaments  and  various  inclinations  require  to  be  placed 
under  strict  discipline  until  they  have  become  habituated 
to  method  and  order  in  their  contact  with  their  fellowmen. 
A  lack  of  respect  for  authority  has  been,  in  most  cases,  the 
reason  for  their  downfall,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  lacking 
principle  is  the  first  essential  in  their  uplifting.  A  just  and 
rigid  enforcement  of  authority  until  the  habit  of  prompt  obedi- 
ence has  been  acquired,  is  essential  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  good  citizenship. 

The  obstacles  to  prison  discipline  are  numerous,  and  it  ap- 
pears well  to  call  attention  to  them,  without  prejudice,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  no  personal  reference  is  intended  or 
implied. 

The  first  obstacle  is,  in  many  cases,  the  warden.  He  is 
usually  selected  from  some  other  profession  or  calling — with 
vague  theoretical  ideas  of  criminal  character  and  without 
experience  in  the  methods  necessary  for  the  control  of  the 
congregate  and  heterogeneous  masses  of  which  a  penal  insti- 
tution is  composed.  He  has  never  had  his  safe  rifled,  his  house 
burned,  or  any  member  of  his  family  dishonored  as  the  result 
of  the  caprice  of  human  villainy,  and  very  naturally  assumes 
that  his  wards  are  merely  unfortunates  who  under  stress  of 
circumstances  have  been  led  astray.  He  is  apt  to  suppose 
that  all  previous  difficulties  were  due  to  unreasonable  rules 
and  restrictions,  the  object  of,  and  necessity  for,  which  do  not 
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yet  occur  to  him.  He  is  unwittingly  a  revolutionary.  If  a 
convict  comes  before  him  with  a  plausible  request  he  is  de- 
lighted to  grant  it,  without  thought  of  the  trouble  that  the 
precedent  may  create.  It  delights  his  heart  to  meet  the  seem- 
ingly harmless  demands  of  his  wards  and  he  congratulates 
himself  on  the  ease  with  which  an  institution  can  be  adminis- 
tered when  humane  and  kindly  methods  are  adopted.  It  is 
only  after  months  of  experience  that  he  wakens  up  to  the  fact 
that  every  special  privilege  granted  has  been  abused,  that  the 
abuse  has  been  established  by  his  authority  and  can  not  be 
eliminated  without  admission  of  his  previous  ignorance  and 
incompetence.  If  he  be  superior  to  his  own  weakness  he  will 
admit  his  error  and  by  self  stultification  bring  back  discipline 
to  the  point  where  he  found  it;  but  in  doing  so  he  excites  the 
antagonism  as  well  as  the  contempt  of  his  wards.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  wardens,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  con- 
fess it.  Thank  God  there  are  exceptions. 

A  second  obstacle  to  discipline  is  the  egotism  of  inexperi- 
enced guards.  They  are  willing  to  concede  the  necessity  of 
discipline  for  convicts,  but  regard  the  rules  governing  them- 
selves with  disdain.  They  have  a  false  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  regulations  and  can  not  understand  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  judgment  without 
restraint  or  limitation.  In  their  familiar  interviews  with  con- 
victs they  are  apt  to  express  sympathy  regarding  the  vexa- 
tious restrictions  imposed  by  regulation,  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  the  good  will  and  admiration  of  those  under  their  care. 

With  experience  of  criminal  character  comes  a  reaction, 
and,  generally  speaking,  an  experienced  guard  is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  rigid  discipline.  It  is  easier  in  his  case  to  reverse 
his  tactics  than  it  is  for  a  warden  or  other  superior  officer  to 
do  so.  His  direct  contact  with  the  convicts  enables  him  to 
realize  the  reversal  to  be  a  necessity,  if  his  usefulness  and  con- 
trol is  to  be  restored.  The  guard  who  firmly  enforces  disci- 
pline may  evoke  the  resentment  and  the  direful  threats  of  con- 
victs during  their  incarceration,  but  he  is  the  officer  of  whom 
they  speak  with  greatest  respect  after  their  release.  In  stating 
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this  fact  I  am  relating  what  I  know  from  personal  contact 
with  a  number  of  ex-convicts.  It  is  confirmed  by  others  who 
have  had  still  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  information. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  journalistic  "muck  rake"  or  fake 
reporter.  In  an  attempt  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  interior 
management  of  the  prison  he  "pumps"  dismissed  and  dis- 
gruntled subordinates  and  even  interviews  and  publishes  as 
facts  the  lurid  statements  of  discharged  convicts.  The  state- 
ments emanating  from  these  sources  are  naturally  false,  but 
they  cause  annoyance  to  the  prison  management  and  tend  to 
demoralize  discipline,  and  the  object  of  the  authors  is  thus 
attained.  The  irresponsibility  of  the  sources  of  information 
and  of  the  papers  that  descend  to  that  depth  of  fake  journal- 
ism render  both  immune  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  in 
such  cases.  Fortunately  but  few  journals  allow  their  columns 
to  be  debased  by  publishing  as  facts  the  fictions  of  known 
criminals. 

Another  obstacle  (which  can  more  properly  be  termed  a 
nuisance)  is  the  visitor  who  is  merely  "sight  seeing."  It  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  morbid  curiosity  that  leads  such 
persons  to  our  prisons,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  convince 
them  of  the  harmful  and  demoralizing  effects  of  their  inter- 
ference with  the  routine  of  the  institution,  or  of  the  fact  that 
criminals  are  not  caged  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Still  another  obstacle  to  prison  discipline  requires  notice, 
namely  the  self-appointed  evangelist.  The  difficulty  is  ren- 
dered more  acute  because  in  this  case  the  motives  can  not  be 
impugned.  In  his  opinion  he  confers  a  favor  on  the  institu- 
tion, relieves  his  conscience,  and,  incidentally,  affords  the  con- 
victs a  brief  respite  from  the  monotony  of  prison  labor.  He 
is  always  good  but  seldom  reasonable.  He  arrives  unan- 
nounced, and  claims  the  right  to  proclaim  his  evangel  without 
reference  to  the  industrial  or  disciplinary  necessities  of  the 
prison.  Why  should  convicts  be  deprived  of  his  eloquence 
by  such  sordid  reasons  as  the  making  of  boots,  brooms  and 
binder  twine?  The  convicts  want  to  hear  him.  Of  course 
they  do,  although  for  exactly  the  same  reason  they  would 
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prefer  a  minstrel  troupe.     Anything  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  work  on  hand. 

Sometimes  the  "lady  evangelist"  appears  with  both  elo- 
quence and  tracts  to  scatter,  and  with  a  vague  idea  that  the 
prisoners  will  regard  her  advent  as  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  the 
fog  of  obscurity.  Before  leaving  home  she  has  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  obligations  of  benevolence  and  charity  that 
her  daughters  have  been  provided  with  funds  to  purchase 
hats  that  will  excite  the  envy  of  less  opulent  neighbors  and 
induce  imitation  at  the  expense  of  honesty ;  her  sons  have  been 
provided  with  their  weekly  allowance  of  pocket  money  with- 
out reference  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  spent  in  the  associa- 
tions of  the  pool-room  or  the  race-course ;  the  maids  have 
received  a  free  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  having  "follow- 
ers" in  the  kitchen,  the  moral  of  which  is  that  they  must 
discuss  their  plans  of  life  with  their  future  husbands  on  the 
park  benches  or  on  the  steps  of  the  back  porch.  While  in 
her  carriage,  it  has  not  occurred  to  her  to  inquire  as  to  the 
home  life  and  home  wants  of  her  coachman.  It  would  be 
undignified  to  do  so.  She  has  passed  through  the  business 
streets,  passed  the  stores  and  shops  where  hundreds  of  honest 
and  intelligent  shop  girls  are  toiling,  and  it  has  not  occurred 
to  her  that  her  influence  and  persuasion  might  induce  their 
employers  to  furnish  them  with  a  reading,  music  and  recrea- 
tion room  in  which  to  enjoy  their  few  leisure  evening  hours. 
They  may  spend  their  leisure  in  the  scanty  comfort  of  their 
homes  or  on  the  pavement,  with  its  dangers.  From  the  busi- 
ness streets  she  has  passed  through  the  poorer  quarters.  Hum- 
ble but  honest  specimens  of  her  own  sex  might  have  been 
seen  struggling  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  by 
drudgery  and  toil  that  would  be  unendurable  were  they  not 
impelled  by  the  fear  of  starvation.  In  some  of  the  hovels 
could  have  been  found  the  wives  and  children  of  the  prisoners 
whom  she  has  come  to  visit.  The  wives  struggling  daily  and 
nightly  with  toil  and  temptation  in  order  that  the  home  may 
be  kept  intact  and  inviolate  pending  the  return  of  the  wretch 
who  disgraced  it.  The  ration  which  he  receives,  daily,  at 
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public  expense  would  be  considered  a  feast  by  his  wife  and 
family.  If  our  lady  evangelist  saw  a  convict  in  the  scanty 
rags  that  his  family  are  forced  to  wear,  or  supplied  with  such 
food  as  they  are  compelled  to  subsist  on.  the  country  would 
ring  with  denunciations,  and  the  spirits  of  humanity  and 
civilization  would  be  evoked  to  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
indignation.  The  "sunshine"  is  securely  bottled  and  labeled 
"for  criminals  only."  But  the  lady,  with  her  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  harmless  tracts,  has  arrived,  and  what  can  the 
warden  do?  It  is  useless  to  ask  her 'to  confine  her  attention 
to  the  female  ward.  That  would  not  afford  her  the  sphere  of 
influence  that  her  ambition  aspires  to.  It  is  useless  to  explain 
that  the  State  has  already  selected  and  provided  a  chaplain 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  look  after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  pris- 
oners— that  he  understands  criminal  character  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  methods  of  instruction  likely  to  be  most 
effective — that  the  State  has  also  provided  a  specially  se- 
lected and  ample  library  with  a  view  to  interest,  instruct  and 
reform  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  It  is  equally  of  no  avail 
to  point  out  that  in  order  to  afford  her  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  convicts  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  industrial 
works  and  derange  the  daily  routine  of  discipline.  The  war- 
den has  either  to  grant  her  request  or  incur  the  future  an- 
tagonism of  a  sincerely  good  but  ill-advised  philanthropist. 
If  the  ' '  glad  hand ' '  had  been  extended  to  the  prisoners  before 
their  hands  were  soiled  by  crime  or  adorned  with  handcuffs, 
it  would  have  been  tenfold  more  effective. 

The  obstacles  are  numerous,  but  the  list  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  "professional  prison  reformer."  He 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  genuine  reformer  who,  before 
suggesting  changes,  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
disciplinary  requirements  of  penal  institutions.  The  genuine 
reformer  studies  every  phase  of  the  subject  and  quietly  presses 
his  opinion  upon  those  entrusted  with  prison  management. 
His  methods  are  too  slow  for  the  "professional  reformer," 
who  deems  it  his  duty  to  agitate,  in  and  out  of  season,  in  the 
press  and  the  platform,  for  the  abolition  of  everything  that 
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in  his  opinion  degrades  the  abnormally  acute  self-respect  of 
the  convicts. 

He  objects  to  the  lock-step  by  which  convicts  are  kept  in 
proper  control  when  marching.  The  system  by  which  men  are 
compelled  to  keep  step  and  keep  given  distance  is  all  right 
when  applied  to  our  soldiers,  but  by  some  unknown  law  it 
becomes  degrading  to  super-sensitive  moral  degenerates.  The 
"go  as  you  please"  system  enables  the  convict  to  escape  the 
eye  and  control  of  the  officer  and,  therefore,  should  be  adopted. 
The  professional  reformer  urges  it  because  the  convicts  prefer 
it.  The  convicts  prefer  it  because  it  affords  them  better  oppor- 
tunities for  evading  surveillance. 

The  reformer  objects  to  a  distinctive  dress  for  the  same 
reason.  The  military  or  semi-military  dress  may  ennoble  the 
convict  and  build  up  his  moral  tissue ;  but  how  about  the  gal- 
lant soldier  who  is  compelled  to  fight  our  battles  in  convict 
garb?  Is  he  supposed  to  be  devoid  of  feelings  and  sentiment? 
Does  the  adoption  of  similar  dress  ennoble  the  convict  or 
merely  degrade  the  soldier?  Let  reformers  e-xplain. 

The  professional  reformer  imagines  that  convicts,  like  Samp- 
son, if  shorn  of  their  locks  are  shorn  of  their  manhood.  He 
boasts  of  his  descent  from  the  "croppies"  of  old  England  who 
purchased  the  freedom  of  their  country  with  their  blood.  He 
insists,  however,  that  such  a  reasonable  and  general  sanitary 
precaution  in  public  institutions  is  degrading.  If  it  be  de- 
grading because  it  is  obligatory,  the  laws  of  our  land  are  de- 
grading for  the  same  reason. 

The  manhood  of  the  convict  received  a  jar  when  he  com- 
mitted the  crime.  It  was  sorely  strained  when  he  was  marched 
to  the  police  cells  under  public  gaze.  It  must  have  received 
a  serious  twist  when  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  the  daily 
and  nightly  click  of  the  lock  that  deprives  him  of  liberty  would 
seem  to  be  the  "last  straw."  With  these  important  incidents 
occupying  his  mind,  the  length  of  his  hair,  the  color  of  his 
dress  and  the  enforcement  of  a  military  step  are  not  likely  to 
disturb  his  dreams  or  incite  him  to  further  villainy.  The 
average  criminal  is  neither  a  child  nor  an  imbecile,  and  those 
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who  would  treat  him  as  such  are  likely  to  experience  a  rude 
awakening. 

The  pre-requisites  of  proper  discipline  are : 

1.  A    concise    and    "clean-cut"    code    of    regulations — in 
which  the   duties  of  officers  and  the  rights  of  convicts  are 
clearly  defined. 

2.  A  warden  who  has  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  enforcing  his  authority  through  and  by  the  regu- 
lations, and  not  otherwise.    The  regulations  are  to  the  warden 
what  the  statutory  laws  are  to  the  judge  on  the  bench.     He 
may  question  their  wisdom,  but  he  has  no  right  to  waive  their 
provisions  or  ignore  their  existence. 

3.  A  staff  of  officers  every  one  of  whom  has  been  approved 
by  the  warden  before  appointment.     An  officer  who   is  ap- 
pointed independently  of  the  warden  is  a  perpetual  menace 
to  discipline.    He  naturally  supposes  that  if  he  can  obtain  his 
position  without  the  warden's  approval,  he  can  retain  it  not- 
withstanding the  warden's  disapproval;  and  he  governs  his 
actions  accordingly.    The  previous   approval   of  the   warden 
insures  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  and  centralizes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management,  as  well  as  the  authority,  in  the  head 
of  the  institution,  who  can  then  he  held  reasonably  responsible 
for  results. 

4.  Cells  and  workshops  that  are  sanitary  and  comfortable 
at  all  seasons.     The  irritability  resulting  from  bad  ventilation 
has  brought  many  a  convict  to  the  warden's  court.    The  sleep- 
lessness caused  by  bad  ventilation  has  caused  many  a  plot  to 
be  planned  and  subsequently  executed.    Fresh  air  is  the  God- 
given  right  of  every  being  that  breathes. 

5.  Dietary    of    wholesome,    nutritious,    well    cooked    and 
cleanly  served  food.    The  animal  bulks  largely  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  criminal  and  his  temper  is  more  liable  to  be  aroused 
by  improper  food  than  by  defective   rhetoric   in   a  sermon. 
He  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  defective  point. 

In  the  maintenance  of  discipline  the  following  points  should 
be  enforced: 

[16] 
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(a)  Respect  for  authority.     Convicts  who  are  not  taught  to 
approach  and  address  officers  in  a  respectful  manner  can  not 
be  expected  to  respect  or  obey  them.     "Familiarity  breeds 
contempt"  and  many  an  officer  has  earned  and  obtained  the 
contempt  of  convicts  by  his  own  contempt  for  what  he  deems 
useless  formality. 

(b)  Prompt  and  implicit  obedience.     The  officer  who  invites 
or  permits  a  discussion  of  his  order  by  a  convict,  is  not  fit  to 
control  convicts.     If  the  convict  rightly  or  wrongly  imagines 
that   the   order  is  improper   or  unreasonable   he   can,   subse- 
quently, lay  his  grievance  before  the  superior  officers,  but  when 
an  order  is  given  it  must  be  obeyed  promptly.    The  institution 
is  a  prison,  not  a  debating  club. 

(c)  The  avoidance  by  officers  of  an  irritating  manner.     Con- 
victs are  not  infrequently  incited  to  insubordination  by  the 
manner  in  which  an  order  is  given.     Officers  should  cultivate 
a  quiet,  firm   and  self-restrained   demeanor   in   dealing  with 
convicts.    Self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  officer  induces  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  convict.    Harsh  or  boisterous  com- 
mands  produce   irritation  and   resentment.     The   officer  who 
coddles  and  the  officer  who  cudgels  are  equally  incompetent. 

(d)  Neatness,  cleanliness  and  thrift  should  be  encouraged.     In 
view   of  the   antecedents   and   previous    environment    of   the 
average  convict  it  is  of  special  importance  that  he  should  be 
trained  and  encouraged  in  habits  of  neatness  in  his  dress,  his 
cell  and  his  workroom.    Personal  cleanliness  should  be  rigidly 
enforced.    Habits  of  waste  as  to  dress,  food  or  working  mate- 
rials should  be  strictly  checked,   and  the  value  of  property 
should  be  inculcated  as  an  essential  to  future  success  in  life. 
Discipline  on  these  points  will  do  more  to  foster  self-respect 
and  real  manhood  than  a  thousand  maudlin  expressions  of 
sympathy  unaccompanied  by  the  practical  enforcement  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  civilized  life. 

(e)  Realization  of  their  immortality.     While  we  have  no  offi- 
cial responsibility  as  spiritual  guides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  official  obligations  do  not  deprive  us  of  the  right  to 
impress  upon  our  wards  the  fact  that  they  each  possess  an 
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immortal  soul  that  is  not  confined  by  their  prison  bars  and  is 
not  fettered  by  statute  obligations  and  prison  regulations.  If 
they  be  taught  to  realize  that  the  really  important  element  of 
their  being  is  free  and  untrammeled,  the  questions  of  prison 
regulations  and  prison  discipline  are  relieved  of  much  of  the 
terror  that  attaches  to  them  under  usual  conditions. 

Prison  discipline,  by  the  inculcation  of  method,  order  and 
civilized  habits  of  life,  lays  the  foundation  of  real  manhood, 
and  those  entrusted  with  its  enforcement  should  realize  that, 
day  by  day,  they  are  laying  foundation  stones  upon  which,  in 
the  future,  human  lives  and  immortal  souls  must  depend  for 
support. 

The  following  paper  on  "The  Chaplain  as  an  Aid  to  Disci- 
pline" was  read  by  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Tribou,  of  Boston,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  Navy  Department : 


THE  CHAPLAIN  AS  AN  AID  TO  DISCIPLINE. 

BY   REV.    D.    H.    TRIBOU,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

When  one  talks  of  prison  discipline  he  does  well  to  remem- 
ber what  elements  contribute  to  the  prison  population.  There 
is  a  small  element  of  the  real  criminal,  but  this  element  will 
give  little  trouble  in  the  matter  of  ordinary  discipline.  There 
are  but  few  criminals  in  any  one  prison.  It  is  only  by  an  ac- 
commodation of  legal  terms  that  every  man  convicted  of  any 
breach  of  the  statute  law  is  put  down  as  a  criminal.  The 
many  are  simply  offenders,  often  through  ignorance.  It  would 
be  extremely  hard  for  any  of  us  to  prove  our  innocence  if 
charged  with  breaking  some  one — or  ten — statute  of  which  we 
never  heard,  and  in  the  breaking  of  which  is  no  moral  delin- 
quency at  all.  For  instance:  you  buy  three  two-cent  postage 
stamps  for  six  cents.  The  government  will  not  redeem  them, 
but  I  have  been  told  that  if  you  should  sell  the  three  for 
five  cents  you  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  If 
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so  dealt  with,  you  would  be  a  criminal  in  common  parlance. 
In  some  thoughtless  schoolboy  freak  your  son  commits  an 
offense  of  which  the  law  took  no  cognizance  in  your  day. 
Before  you  know  it  he  may  (under  the  bad  advice  of  his  coun- 
sellor) plead  guilty  to  an  act  he  never  committed,  hoping  to 
get  off  easier  by  so  doing,  and  having  been  assured  that  he 
does  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  acquittal.  Other  young 
men,  who  have  not  learned  the  gentle  art  of  hypothecation, 
economizing  with  the  truth,  annexing  what  belongs  to  their 
neighbors,  but  who  are  so  crude  in  their  methods  as  to  vul- 
garly steal,  impolitely  lie  and  shamefacedly  commit  lesser 
crimes  of  the  same  character,  find  a  place  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation. 

These  three  classes,  and  many  subdivisions  of  them,  have 
their  representatives  in  every  prison  in  the  United  States. 
To  them  must  be  applied  some  systematic  training  by  which 
they  may  be  held  in  subjection  to  authority,  first,  and  led  to 
right  conception  of  life,  later ;  and  this  training  we  call  by  the 
general  name  of  discipline. 

The  time  was  when  discipline  meant  brute  force,  and  the 
warden  was  selected  to  apply  it.  Naturally  there  was  small 
place  for  a  chaplain  under  such  a  condition.  The  old  warden 
did  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  wonder  is 
that  he  should  have  done  so  well. 

One  day  a  new  warden  was  born.  Nobody  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  note  of  the  fact  of  his  birth,  and  years  passed 
before  the  public  realized  his  existence.  Then  more  cities 
came  forward  to  claim  him  as  born  within  their  limits  than 
ever  put  in  claims  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  But 
this  new  warden  has  enlarged,  dignified  and  adorned  the  office 
of  warden  to  an  extent  not  equalled  by  any  other  office  now 
occupied  by  mortal  man.  I  mean  by  that,  that  he  has  prac- 
tically created  a  new  place  in  the  world,  instituted  new  meth- 
ods, and  won  a  success  that  none  would  dare  have  prophesied 
fifty  years  ago,  and  few  appreciate  even  now.  In  the  begin- 
ning he  was  laughed  at ;  but  he  did  not  mind  that,  for  he  is  a 
man  accustomed  to  laugh  himself.  Sometimes  he  was  sneered 
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at,  but  seldom  in  his  immediate  presence,  for  he  is  usually  a 
man  of  sufficient  physical  training  to  make  it  unsafe  to  fool 
with  him  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  was  misunderstood  by 
almost  everybody  except  the  prisoners;  but  he  got  in  such 
good  work  on  them  that  they  illustrated  his  success  so  that 
the  most  skeptical  must  needs  believe.  He  was  the  man  who 
thought  he  could.  He  got  a  chance  to  try,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  demonstrated  that  he  could  by  what  he  did.  He 
grew  modest  in  proportion  to  his  success.  That  is  his  trade 
mark.  None  genuine  without  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Same 
price  to  all.  No  discount  to  ministers,  disabled  seamen  nor 
Indians  not  taxed. 

This  new  warden  was  not  the  product  either  of  science, 
of  which,  as  a  rule,  he  knew  but  little  and  was  not  at  all  sure 
of  that ;  nor  yet  of  religion,  of  which,  too  often  the  most  of  his 
was  in  his  wife 's  name ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the 
power  of  truth  and  righteousness  with  a  belief  as  sturdy  as  that 
of  the  Puritan. 

It  was  this  new  warden  who  discovered  the  chaplain,  and 
gave  him  the  opportunity  which  he  had  so  long  desired.  The 
elder  members  of  the  warden  family  had  not  concerned  them- 
selves very  much  with  the  chaplain.  They  took  their  estimate 
from  the  official  representatives  who  appointed  him  on  a  salary 
ranging  as  low  as  forty-one  cents  a  day,  and  thought  that 
possibly  he  might  be  worth  it,  but  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  man  could  be  of  much  use  at  that  price.  It 
is  true  the  chaplain  was  technically  an  officer  of  the  prison, 
but  he  was  not  an  officer  in  any  just  and  proper  sense,  and 
his  opportunities  of  being  of  any  real  service  were  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  foreign  physician  in  China  called  to  prescribe 
to  a  woman,  and  allowed  only  to  feel  the  pulse  of  an  attendant 
stuck  through  the  partition. 

Even  when  the  new  warden  came  to  his  estate  there  were 
chaplains  (on  the  pay  of  a  day  laborer)  who  magnified  their 
office,  honored  their  calling,  and  wrought  great  good  under 
tremendous  handicaps.  Many  long  and  weary  years  they  had 
wept  for  very  shame  to  see  man  after  man  come  into  and  go 
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out  of  the  office  of  warden  who  had  never  learned  even  the 
alphabet  of  running  a  prison  or  handling  men.  Political 
henchmen  whose  three  rules  of  arithmetic  were  "addition, 
division  and  silence."  But  the  new  warden  found  that  the 
chaplain,  whose  love  of  fair  play  was  inherent,  who  had  the 
saving  grace  of  humor,  who  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent  in  all 
the  wiles  of  men  and  devils,  who  could  hide  his  feelings  after 
a  manner  to  put  to  shame  the  best  poker  player  in  nine 
counties,  whose  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  lived  in 
close  touch  with  the  Son  of  Man.  I  say  the  new  warden  found 
that  this  man,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
his  force,  was,  for  the  most  part,  doing  work  that  might  be 
done  by  any  bright  boy  a  dozen  years  old.  He  set  about  to 
change  all  that.  It  was  some  time  before  he  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  chaplain,  for  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
everywhere,  but  sometimes  it  makes  the  century  plant  seem 
like  a  fast  grower  in  a  prison.  But  he  got  it,  this  new  warden 
did.  That's  one  of  the  marks  of  the  new  warden — he  gets 
things.  So  he  got  the  chaplain,  and  he  has  had  the  chaplain 
ever  since,  and  he  will  always  have  the  chaplain,  for  the  chap- 
lain believes  in  him,  loves  him,  and  works  with  and  for  him 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 

Of  course  there  are  wardens,  good  wardens,  who  do  not 
believe  in  chaplains;  that's  because  they  don't  know  the 
chaplains.  There  are  also  chaplains,  good  chaplains,  who  do 
not  believe  in  wardens;  that's  because  they  do  know  the 
wardens.  But  you  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact  that  when  the 
prisoners  see  the  warden  and  the  chaplain  working  together 
with  a  loyalty  that  nothing  can  lessen  they  know  that  what 
they  (the  prisoners)  say  or  think  will  not  affect  any  change 
in  the  management  of  the  prison,  and  that  the  best  thing  for 
them  to  do  is  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  That's  discipline — where  everybody 
works  together  for  the  same  thing. 

Now  there  is  only  one  thing  absolutely  essential  in  a  prison, 
and  that  is  discipline.  All  else  may  be  lacking,  but  if  there  be 
discipline  everything  will  go  well.  Supply  everything  but 
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discipline  and  all  will  go  ill.  Discipline  is  forward  acting, 
single  condenser,  with  a  back-action,  and  no  steam  is  wasted 
in  blowing  whistles.  It  isn't  even  labeled.  It  is  back-acting, 
because  the  warden  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  authority  is  as  care- 
ful, as  considerate  and  as  courteous  to  the  lowest  officer  under 
him,  as  he  expects  that  officer  to  be  careful,  considerate  and 
courteous  to  him.  The  old  warden's  alleged  discipline  didn't 
have  any  back  action;  that  was  where  it  failed.  Back-action 
and  back-talk  meant  the  same  thing  in  his  vocabulary.  He 
labored  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  because  his  word 
was  law  his  will  was  sufficient  to  make  law.  He  drove  with 
a  loose  rein,  and  that  is  injustice  seven  times  heated.  Men  like 
to  know  what  to  expect,  and  prisoners  have  a  right  to  know 
what  to  expect.  They  are  not  sent  to  prison  to  be  punished ; 
they  are  punished  by  being  sent  to  prison.  The  courts  attend 
to  that  part  of  it.  The  public  has  learned  through  long  and 
painful  experience  that  punishment  has  little,  if  any,  of  the 
reform  element  in  it,  and  the  public  is  now  demanding  that 
while  these  men  are  undergoing  imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment, they  shall  be  subjected  to  helpful  impulses  and  stimu- 
lated to  look  about  and  reckon  with  themselves.  The  only 
possible  punishment  any  officer  of  the  prison  is  authorized  to 
inflict  is  for  some  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  prison.  Now 
the  new  warden  does  not  want  any  rules  broken.  So  he  makes 
very  few  and  those  so  simple  as  to  commend  themselves  to 
ninety-seven  men  out  of  every  hundred.  For  the  new  warden 
isn't  looking  for  trouble.  That  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
he  wants,  arid  the  only  thing  for  which  he  is  always  prepared. 
He  believes  his  work  to  be  so  noble  of  purpose,  and  so  hope- 
ful of  accomplishment,  that  it  has  only  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  be  helped  on  by  officer  and  prisoner  alike.  He  does 
not  make  loud  professions,  but  he  honestly  tries  to  do  the  work 
which  the  Master  sent  us  all  to  do ;  only,  this  is  so  evident  to 
him  that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  it.  He,  at 
least,  does  not  believe  in  the  obliquity  of  the  obvious. 

Here  is  what  one  of  the  new  wardens  said  not  long  ago : 
"Official   prison   service  calls  for  the  best  heart   and  brain. 
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A  warden  should  be  able  to  control  the  men  committed  to  his 
charge,  not  alone  because  in  him  is  vested  arbitrary  authority 
to  enforce  obedience,  but  largely  because  his  life  and  conduct 
are  the  embodiment  of  integrity  and  justice.  Discipline  ob- 
tained and  maintained  under  these  conditions  commands  more 
respect  from  the  convicted  criminal,  and  fits  him  better  to 
meet  anew  the  responsibilities  of  life. '  '* 

And  here  is  what  a  chaplain  said  a  year  before:  "The 
warden  of  today  is  the  embodiment  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
new  prison.  Such  a  warden  has  a  right  to  be,  and  he  ought 
to  be,  the  chief  inspiring  force  of  the  prison,  and  in  moral 
and  spiritual  ways  as  well  as  in  lesser  ways.  The  warden  we 
welcome  is  the  warden  that  every  prisoner  and  every  officer 
looks  up  to  with  an  immediate,  genuine  and  profound  rever- 
ence; to  meet  whom  makes  the  prisoner  wish  to  be  a  better 
man,  and  makes  the  prisoner  feel  that  he  has  come,  not  to  a 
pandemonium,  or  such  a  place  as  prisons  have  sometimes  been, 
but  into  the  vestibule  of  a  better  life.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for 
chaplains  to  assume  that  they  are  the  only  religious  workers 
in  a  prison.  All  work  that  is  done  in  a  prison  ought  to  be 
done  religiously ;  and  there  is  no  work  more  religious  than  the 
faithful  work  of  the  warden."** 

And  the  chaplain  was  right,  and  the  warden  was  right.  All 
duty  is  one.  We  talk  about  religious  duty,  and  secular  duty, 
and  political  duty  and  official  duty,  but  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  duty  in  this  world  or  the  next.  We  grow  too  many  adjec- 
tives in  our  current  speech  and  thought.  Duty  doesn't  need 
an  adjective.  Duty  needs  a  living  personality.  Duty  faith- 
fully done,  whether  by  warden,  chaplain  or  prisoner,  is  alike 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Each  is  alike  honorable.  The 
new  warden  does  not  put  on  any  airs  in  the  presence  of  the 
chaplain,  as  if  his  were  a  higher  order  of  duty,  and  the  chap- 
lain does  not  feel  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  warden.  All  that  has  passed  away.  And  with  its 
passing  has  come  a  form  of  discipline  so  much  wiser,  better 


*  Albert  Garvin,  Philadelphia,  1902,  p.  168. 
**Wm.  J.  Batt,  Kansas  City,  1901,  page  102. 
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and  more  effective  than  what  was  supposed  to  be  discipline 
in  the  dark  ages  of  prison  management,  that  even  the  care- 
less, easy-going  public  would  take  note  if  there  were  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  those  unhappy  days. 

How  then  does  the  chaplain  aid  discipline? 

1st.  By  minding  his  own  business.  He  doesn't  want  to  do 
the  warden's  work,  or  even  to  tell  the  warden  how  his  work 
ought  to  be  done.  He  doesn't  think  it  necessary  to  tell  the 
cook  how  to  bake  beans,  nor  the  guards  how  to  care  for  their 
charges.  That  work  he  leaves  to  the  executive  branch  of 
prison  administration.  He  does  not  peddle  privileges,  nor 
barter  the  choicest  prerogatives  of  his  office -for  anything  in 
the  prison  or  out  of  the  prison.  According  to  my  conception 
of  the  matter,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  chaplain  to  have  any 
vote  when  the  subject  of  paroling  a  prisoner  is  under  con- 
sideration. As  it  seems  to  me,  that  puts  him  in  a  false  light 
before  the  prisoners.  If  he  can  get  in  his  work  where  the 
work  itself  will  tell  in  the  transformation  of  the  prisoner,  this 
transformation  will  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Even  the 
Master  complained  that  some  of  his  followers  were  more  at- 
tracted by  the  loaves  and  fishes  than  by  his  teaching,  and  the 
disciple  may  not  expect  to  fare  better  than  his  Master.  The 
chaplain's  business  is  to  create  new  impulses,  inculcate  new 
purposes,  stimulate  good  impressions  and  help  the  prisoner 
to  build  himself  a  new  life.  That  is  business  enough  for  one 
man.  It  is  the  noblest  business  ever  committed  to  the  hands 
of  men  or  angels.  Knowing  and  realizing  all  this  the  chaplain 
would  not  exchange  duties  with  anybody  this  side  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

2d.  By  giving  freely  to  every  tongue  a  listening  ear  when- 
ever he  recognizes  that  the  mental  state  of  a  prisoner  is  such 
that  he  thinks  he  must  talk.  Men  so  long  under  repression 
are  on  the  verge  of  hysteria  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time, 
and  it  is  an  immense  relief  just  to  work  off  their  feelings  in 
talk.  The  wise  chaplain  knows  when  to  listen  and  when  to 
refuse  to  listen;  and  to  learn  this  lesson  has  cost  him  months 
and  years  of  the  saddest  and  bitterest  experience  of  his  life. 
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He  can  keep  still  and  let  the  stream  of  talk  exhaust  itself, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  In 
that  tenth  case  is  the  test  of  his  ability.  He  will  have  to  make 
some  reply  to  that.  That  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  most 
complicated  work  in  all  the  prison  management.  The  man 
who  can  do  it,  and  do  it  well,  ought  to  command  a  salary  ade- 
quate to  his  ability — say  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
he  whose  spiritual  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  is  able  to  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  mutiny  the  moment  he  enters  it.  In  how 
many  instances,  known  only  to  God  himself,  has  the  wise  chap- 
lain applied  solvents  that  have  not  only  saved  the  individual 
from  impending  fate,  but  saved  the  administration  and  the 
State  from  everlasting  disgrace.  It  was  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  prison  chaplains  who  said  "  Every  mutiny  or  disturb- 
ance, at  its  commencement,  concerns  but  few  individuals  of 
the  prison  population,"  and  the  chaplain  gets  right  alongside 
of  the  malcontents  when  their  wrath  begins  to  boil.  Nobody 
can  by  any  possibility  measure  the  value  of  his  services  at 
such  a  time.  No  other  aid  to  discipline  equals  it  in  importance, 
seriousness  and  delicacy. 

3d.  By  possessing  and  constantly  exercising  such  an  in- 
tense loyalty  to  every  one  charged  with  even  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  authority  that  he  would  sooner  do  himself  a  grave 
injustice,  and  suffer  humiliation  in  the  presence  of  the  pris- 
oners, than  to  allow  any  one  of  them  to  get  from  act,  word 
or  gesture  of  his  the  idea  that  he  did  not  make  it  the  first  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  keep  the  least  and  the  last  letter  of  the 
least  important  rule  of  the  prison  administration.  Neither  by 
look,  hint  nor  innuendo  will  he  ever  for  a  moment  think,  act 
or  speak  as  if  he  were  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner  against 
any  authority  of  the  prison.  Sooner  than  commit  this  heinous 
sin  he  would  pray  that  his  tongue  might  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  What  temptations  he  has !  Almost  every  day  some 
prisoner  saves  up  for  his  ears  alone  some  choice  scrap  of  tat- 
tling; but  he  is  quickly  given  to  understand  that  the  chaplain 
has  no  ears  for  such  things.  Yet  there  are  times  when  he 
must  listen  even  to  that.  Wise  is  the  chaplain  who  can  recog- 
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nize  such  times,  and  still  wiser  he  who  can  deal  with  the  case 
with  an  instant  and  skilful  treatment.  The  life  of  many  an 
officer  may  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  chaplain  treats 
this  most  serious  malady.  If  it  were  right  and  proper  to  put 
some  of  these  experiences  in  writing  (which,  most  decidedly, 
it  is  not)  the  world  would  open  its  eyes  with  wonder.  In  not 
a  few  instances  it  is  as  if  you  were  to  allow  a  rattlesnake  to 
empty  the  poison  of  his  sacks  into  your  system,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  minister  to  the  snake. 

Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  suppose  a  chaplain  were  to  have 
an  ear  of  sympathy  for  every  bit  of  tattling  gossip  in  the 
prison;  suppose  he  were  to  show  his  sympathy  for  the  spirit 
of  rebellion  against  authority  (always  smouldering  in  the 
hearts  of  men  under  repression),  and  were  to  tell  his  informer 
that  "something  ought  to  be  done."  There  would  be  "some- 
thing doing"  precious  quick. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  mutiny  is  possible  in  the 
presence  of  loyalty  such  as  ought  to  exist  wherever  men  are 
placed  in  authority  over  other  men. 

4th.  By  acting  as  a  "moral  lubricant,"  as  my  friend  Chap- 
lain Barnes,  of  the  State  Prison,  Massachusetts,  would  say. 
There  are  hearts  sore  from  a  great  variety  of  causes;  minds 
simply  overwhelmed  by  the  circumstances  of  their  incarcera- 
tion ;  shocked  to  find  themselves  where  they  are ;  some  of  them 
quite  as  much  surprised,  my  good  friends,  as  either  I  or  you 
would  be;  dimly  conscious  that  a  most  tremendous  change 
has  occurred,  but  utterly  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
change.  Alone,  with  a  loneliness  like  that  of  the  Master  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  with  even  his  chosen  disciples 
asleep ;  helpless  as  Peter  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  but,  unlike 
Peter,  recognizing  neither  the  voice  nor  the  presence  of  the 
Master.  To  such  wounded,  broken  hearts  comes  the  chaplain 
with  a  can  full  of  the  oil  of  brotherly  kindness,  a  sandbox  full 
of  common  sense,  and  a  sympathy  that  is  genuine  because  it 
appreciates  all  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  still  believes  the  way  may  be  trod,  by  God's  help,  which 
he  comes  to  promise.  It  is  the  chaplain  who  can  do  more  to 
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help  to  a  readjustment  than  any  or  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
prison.  One  reason  is  that  he  is  expected  to  know  how  to  be 
helpful;  that's  half  the  battle.  Another  reason  is  that  he  is 
of  good  metal  himself,  and  is  quick  to  detect  any  false  note 
in  anything  offered  to  him. 

Oh,  but  he  must  trim  his  sails  sharp  to  the  wind,  this  chap- 
lain !  He  must  not  see  things  on  which  his  eyes  are  fixed  and 
be  equally  competent  to  see  other  things  hidden  under  a  moun- 
tain of  dissimulation,  hypocrisy  and  perfidy.  Yet,  seeing  all 
and  knowing  all,  must  be  as  ready  with  the  right  word  as  the 
pilot  in  some  treacherous  channel.  He  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  discipline  long  before  the  prisoner  has  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  any  form  of  experience.  Thanks  to  the 
new  warden  he  may  strike  the  right  key,  because  in  the  new 
prison  there  is  alwTays  a  kindly  note  of  hopefulness. 

The  office  and  work  of  chaplain  includes  much  more,  infi- 
nitely more,  than  what  lies  on  this  low  plane  of  discipline, 
but  that  has  been  so  ably  and  so  satisfactorily  treated  by  many 
good  men  connected  with  this  Association  that  it  is  not  for  me 
even  to  make  a  passing  allusion  to  it.  It  is  only  this  one  lower, 
often  overlooked  side  to  which  I  have  tried  to  invite  your  at- 
tention, in  order  that  you  might  hold  in  honor  those  who  in 
doing  the  Master's  work  are  above  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
service,  nor  below  any  in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  work 
committed  to  their  hands. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Mills,  of  New 
York  City.  Before  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Mills  said  : 

I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  a  half  hour  before  this 
Congress  some  years  ago,  at  Hartford.  The  fact  that  the 
session  at  Hartford  was  the  first  one  I  had  ever  attended, 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  more  or  less  careful  lest  I  make 
some  statement  that  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  views 
and  experiences  of  the  many  experts  there  assembled.  Since 
that  time,  however,  I  have  come  to  know  you  better,  and 
unlike  Paul,  the  more  I  know  you  the  better  I  love  you.  My 
good  friend,  your  honored  President,  has  told  me  that  on 
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the  theory  that  time  heals  all  things,  he  believes  it  safe  for 
me  to  appear  again,  and  I  come  with  full  assurance  from  him 
that  no  matter  what  I  say,  he  thinks  that  I  believe  it. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  prison 
system,  and  if  I  shall  be  led  to  put  in  anything  not  essential, 
or  leave  out  anything  that  is  essential,  I  hope  some  of  my 
friends  will  call  my  attention  to  it,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
once  and  for  all  settle  this  question  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  other  years. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  PRISON  SYSTEM. 

BY   ME.   FRED   H.   MILLS,   SALES   AGENT,   NEW   YORK   STATE   PRISON 
DEPARTMENT,    NEW   YORK. 

The  essentials  of  a  prison  system  for  adult  convicts  are : 

1.  A  plan  of  labor  that  will  give  constant  employment  to 
the  convicts,  teaching  them  a  trade,  and  avoiding  competition 
with  free  workmen. 

2.  A  plan  of  scholastic  education  that  teaches  the  funda- 
mentals and  awakens  the  mentality  of  the  convict  to  a  degree 
that  makes  him  effective  in  labor  and  develops  his  power  of 
reasoning  to  a  point  where  he  is  able  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong. 

3.  Religious  training  that  keeps  constantly  before  the  mind 
of  the  convict  the  blessed  hope  of  the  Christian. 

4.  An  indeterminate  sentence  that  shall  terminate  when- 
ever the  convict  has  shown  reasonable  probability  that  he  will 
live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law. 

5.  A  parole  system,  that  renders  it  possible  to  test  the  con- 
vict by  conditional  release. 

6.  A   system   of   identification   that   reveals   the   convict's 
history  when  he  is  received  in  prison  and  places  him  in  his 
proper  place. 

7.  A  central  authority  over*  all  penal  institutions  in  the 
State  that  makes  it  possible  to  administer  these  essentials. 

To  provide  a  system  of  prison  labor  that  shall  meet  all  the 
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requirements  is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  con- 
stitutional law  of  every  State  directs  that  the  Legislature 
shall  by  law  provide  for  the  occupation  and  employment  of 
the  convicts  in  the  several  institutions  of  the  State,  public 
sentiment  demands  that  they  be  employed,  the  well-being  of 
the  convict  requires  it  and  the  whole  thought  on  the  subject 
is,  and  always  has  been,  for  the  best  means  of  labor  that  will 
fit  the  convict  to  sustain  himself  after  he  has  finished  his  term 
and  returned  to  free  life. 

In  choosing  a  means  of  employment  for  convicts  we  have 
first  to  consider  the  right  of  the  convict  to  labor  and  next  the 
rights  of  the  free  workman  with  whom  his  labor  competes. 

If  the  convict  is  kept  in  complete  idleness,  his  support  is 
divided  among  the  whole  number  of  taxpayers;  that  is,  the 
whole  community,  with  precisely  as  close  an  approximation 
to  fairness  as  our  system  of  taxation  is  to  perfection ;  but  when- 
ever the  prisoner  does  anything  whatever  toward  his  own  main- 
tenance, he  thus  raises  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  support 
from  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole  and  takes  from  the  free  work- 
man a  certain  amount  of  work  that  the  free  man  would  be 
required  to  do.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the  prisoner's  labor  is 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  merchandise,  it  thus  displaces 
an  equivalent  amount  of  labor  done  by  the  free  workman. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem,  that  when  we  seek  any  labor  system 
that  does  not  interfere  with  free  labor  in  some  degree,  we  look 
for  something  that  is  non-existent,  and  we  are  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  that  can  not  be  solved.  Whenever  our  people  have 
reached  a  point  in  their  thinking  that  will  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  subject  dispassionately,  they  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  every  man,  whether  prisoner  or  freeman,  has  by 
virtue  of  his  existence  a  right  to  labor  and  the  resultant 
products  of  his  labor  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  economics 
of  the  world.  Having  established  this  hypothesis,  the  matter 
of  prison  labor  becomes  one  of  adjustment  to  its  right  level. 
This  adjusting  can  only  be  made  by  the  State,  and  whenever 
the  State  surrenders  its  control  of  this  adjustment  to  others, 
it  does  an  injustice  to  all  its  citizens. 
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There  are  certain  systems  now  in  vogue  which  seek  to  make 
this  adjustment.  We  have  first  to  consider  in  this  connection 
the  contract  system.  Under  this  system  the  State  provides 
the  convict  labor  at  a  specified  price  per  day  to  the  contractor, 
who  furnishes  material,  machinery  and  instruction,  keeps  the 
convict  steadily  employed,  the  contractor,  of  course,  receiving 
all  the  manufactured  product,  the  State  having  no  other  or 
further  responsibility  than  providing  officers  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  and  shop  room  in  which  the  machinery  of  the 
contractor  is  placed,  and  the  work  performed.  This  system 
is  handicapped  with  at  least  three  great  evils: 

a.  In  making  such  a  contract  the  State  abdicates  the  very 
position  which  gives  it  the  right  of  relationship  as  a  police 
power. 

b.  It  uses  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  to  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  its  own  citizens. 

c.  It  loses  control  over  the  integrity  of  the  prisoner  as  a 
workman  and  the  power  of  dictation  over  the  integrity  of  his 
work. 

The  piece-price  system  is,  as  you  know,  the  contract  system 
under  another  name,  with  more  favor  to  the  contractor  and 
less  surety  of  financial  return  to  the  State.  Both  these  systems 
find  their  most  enthusiastic  advocates  among  the  prison  offi- 
cers. From  the  standpoint  of  administration  they  are  easy. 
The  warden  has  only  to  provide  a  time  book  and  have  suffi- 
cient business  ability  to  make  a  mark  for  each  day's  work. 
Whenever  he  has  collected  a  paltry  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  day 
from  the  contractor,  who  has  assumed  all  the  relationship  to 
the  convict  that  the  State  directs  the  warden  to  assume,  the 
warden  is  counted  a  success  and  his  prison  well  managed. 
But  why  discuss  this  system?  Public  sentiment  has  long 
since  set  its  seal  against  it,  the  people  have  said  it  is  wrong 
and  they  will  not  have  it,  and  in  the  last  analysis  we  must 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  people,  who  have  already  said 
it  is  wrong,  or  we  shall  soon  be  set  aside. 

So  we  turn  to  the  next  solution,  the  State  account  system, 
under  which  the  State  engages  in  the  manufacturing  business 
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on  its  own  account,  buys  the  raw  material,  the  machinery  and 
equipment  and  makes  up  the  product  and  sells  it  in  the  open 
market.  This  system  has  much  to  commend  it  and  really 
eliminates  many  of  the  evils  of  the  contract  plan.  The  super- 
vision of  the  inmates  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  the 
supervision  over  the  integrity  of  the  work  is  retained  and  the 
training  of  the  convict  is  under  the  direction  of  the  officials 
of  the  prison  without  interference.  All  these  are  excellent 
features,  but  there  remains  the  matter  of  business  risk  and 
uncertainty  of  profit,  as  well  as  the  unfair  competition.  It 
is  unfair  for  the  State  to  use  the  prisons  for  an  excuse  to  en- 
gage in  business  with  free  capital,  free  labor  and  free  shops, 
and  to  offer  their  product  in  direct  competition  with  their  own 
citizens  and  taxpayers,  who  have  to  pay  interest,  labor  and 
rent. 

With  the  passing  of  the  contract  system  the  State  account 
system  has  come  to  be  the  accepted  plan  of  labor  in  many  of 
the  States,  and  we  need  only  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  finan- 
cial loss  and  adjust  the  matter  of  competition  to  make  it  the 
ideal  system.  In  many  States  where  the  State  account  plan, 
with  all  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  free  capital,  free  labor 
and  free  shops  has  been  operated,  it  has  hardly  ever  yielded 
any  considerable  profit  except  in  some  exceptional  cases,  and 
in  these  particular  instances  the  profit  has  been  made  because 
of  unusual  conditions.  Some  prisons  have  added  a  boarding 
house  system  to  their  industrial  organization  and  have  received 
from  the  National  Government  and  other  sources  a  per  diem 
rate  of  board  for  convicts  coming  to  them  from  other  courts 
than  their  own,  which  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance, and  leaves  the  whole  amount  received  for  the  manu- 
factured article  produced  by  this  foreign  convict  labor  to  be 
counted  as  profit. 

Another  striking  exception  to  the  rule  of  failure  to  produce 
financial  results  under  the  State  account  system,  is  the  ex- 
periment now  being  carried  on  at  the  Minnesota  State  Prison, 
Here  the  State  imports  raw  material  from  a  foreign  country, 
makes  it  up  on  machines  of  the  most  improved  type,  and  sells 
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to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  in  a  single  year,  more  than  7,000,- 
000  pounds  of  binder  twine,  and  turns  over  to  the  State  as  a 
profit  on  this  transaction  $200,000.00.  All  this  is  accomplished 
with  225  convicts,  while  an  equal  number  of  convicts  working 
on  the  piece-price  plan  in  the  same  prison  earn  only  one- 
quarter  as  much.  Of  course,  this  isolated  instance  of  so-called 
profit  is  not  an  argument  that  need  be  considered,  but  is  only 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.  If  it  is  possible  under  that 
organization  to  get  into  the  van  of  prosperity  and  make  a 
profit  of  $200,000.00  in  one  year,  it  is  just  as  possible  to  get 
into  the  cataclysm  of  a  panic  of  the  wake  of  short  crops  and 
lose  a  like  amount ;  therefore,  this  speculation  in  raw  material 
can  not  be  considered  in  our  efforts  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive prison  system,  but  rather  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  so- 
cialistic propositions  that  would  make  it  possible  to  employ 
the  whole  community  under  one  direction,  and  establish  a 
system  of  paternalism  that  would  do  for  the  whole  State.  If 
such  a  system  organized  for  the  whole  commonwealth  could  be 
as  wisely  directed  as  the  Minnesota  warden  has  done  for  this 
small  portion  of  the  prison  population,  the  whole  State  could 
be  supported  in  luxury  by  the  labor  of  its  defectives.  Alas! 
however,  this  is  not  possible.  All  the  States  do  not  use  binder 
twine  and  the  opportunities  for  speculation  in  other  commodi- 
ties are  not  so  great.  We  do  hot  always  have  prosperity  nor 
are  all  the  prison  wardens  endowed  with  such  marked  business 
ability.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  State 
account  system,  with  such  restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  uncertain  profits 
and  competition  with  free  labor,  and  to  so  diversify  the  work 
that  it  will  be  possible  for  all  the  complex  population  of  the 
prisons  to  acquire  trades  suited  to  their  various  attainments. 
To  accomplish  this  the  State  should  use  up  the  product  in  its 
own  institutions  and  political  divisions,  and  credit  the  pris- 
ons with  it  at  a  price  equal  to  the  market  price  for  a  sim- 
ilar product,  instead  of  selling  it,  and  when  this  is  done  we 
have  accomplished  the  object  for  which  the  convicts  are  em- 
ployed without  any  interference  with  outside  markets,  and  the 
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prison  is  sure  to  receive  an  amount  of  credit  for  the  work  of 
the  convict  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  market  price  of  the  finished  product.  The 
State  account  system,  with  these  restrictions,  has  been  oper- 
ated in  the  State  prisons  of  New  York  for  the  past  eight  years, 
and  has  come  to  be  called  the  State  use  system.  Objection  is 
made  to  the  State  use  system  by  some  experts : 

1.  Because  it  is  competition  in  another  guise. 

2.  That  it  is  not  profitable  in  actual  money. 

3.  That  it  is  not  permanent. 

To  the  first  objection  I  answer  that  it  is  in  no  way  com- 
petitive. The  State  buys  only  that  which  it  requires  for  its 
own  use,  and  whether  it  buys  lumber,  iron,  wool  and  cotton 
in  raw  state  and  develops  them  into  furniture,  school  equip- 
ment, cloth  and  underwear  by  the  use  of  convict  labor  which 
must  be  employed,  or  buys  the  finished  article  which  they  re- 
quire, the  trade  of  the  outside  manufacturer  is  only  affected 
to  the  extent  of  the  percentage  of  labor  applied  by  the  con- 
vict, and  this  is  entirely  fair.  So  long  as  the  articles  trans- 
formed by  convict  labor  are  consumed  by  the  State,  no  mar- 
kets are  affected  and  the  prisoner's  labor  is  exactly  where  it 
is  entitled  to  be. 

Before  the  convict  comes  to  prison  we  must  assume  that  he 
worked,  or  if  it  suits  you  better,  we  will  admit  that  he  did 
not  work,  but  lived  by  his  wits  on  the  labor  of  others ;  and 
that  when  he  again  returns  to  society  he  must  work  for  his 
own  maintenance  or  steal  the  work  of  others.  He  thus  com- 
petes to  the  extent  of  his  own  living,  and  when  the  State 
utilizes  its  convict  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  its 
own  consumption,  it  retains  the  exact  relationship  as  that 
above  described,  and  the  workman  in  prison  is  exactly  the 
same  as  when  he  is  outside,  no  more  competition,  no  less, 
and  he  occupies  exactly  the  position  in  the  productive  world 
that  the  right  of  birth  and  living  ordained  for  him. 

The  second  objection  is  answered  by  the  reply  to  the  first. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer,  that  when  the 
convict  labor  is  placed  in  its  proper  relationship,  it  must  yield 
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a  profit  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  price  paid  for  the  finished  article.  Whether 
this  amount  shows  in  the  books  of  the  prison  or  goes  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  various  institutions  of  the  State, 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The  profit  is  earned  and  the 
State  and  its  taxpayers  get  the  benefit.  The  permanency  of 
the  system  in  New  York  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  law  until  it  has 
passed  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  been 
voted  on  by  the  people  at  a  general  election.  But  further 
than  this,  a  system  that  supplies  the  needs  of  a  great  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  articles  for  its  general  use,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  permanent  and  constantly  developing,  and  the  perma- 
nency of  it  will  be  accentuated  in  ratio  to  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety ;  the  greater  the  ratio  of  social  progress  in  the  demands 
of  culture  and  comfort,  the  greater  must  be  the  demonstration 
and  assurance  of  its  permanency. 

The  population  of  the  State  prisons  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the  use  of  the  State,  its  in- 
stitutions, the  political  divisions  of  the  State  and  their  insti- 
tutions. The  catalogue  of  articles  manufactured  comprises 
more  than  700  different  articles.  There  are  in  the  prisons  26 
separate  industrial  organizations;  75  different  trades  are  car- 
ried on,  and  the  convicts  assigned  and  working  at  these  several 
trades  are  placed  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  labor  and 
the  way  of  acquiring  a  living  by  their  own  efforts,  as  they 
must  meet  on  their  release  from  prison. 

For  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  prison  is  provided  with 
a  well  equipped  mill.  The  investment  in  raw  material  is  con- 
fined to  wool  and  cotton;  the  wool  is  scoured,  picked,  carded, 
spun  into  yarn,  woven  and  finished.  The  tailoring  depart- 
ment cuts  the  cloth  and  the  addition  of  buttons  and  thread 
completes  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  suits  so  made  comprise  uni- 
forms for  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  the  officers  and  in- 
mates of  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  the  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State.  The  cotton  is 
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picked,  carded,  spun  into  yarn  and  made  into  underwear  and 
stockings  for  the  same  use.  More  than  25,000  blankets  per 
year  are  made,  shirting,  toweling,  jeans,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
range  of  woolen  and  cotton  products  is  covered  and  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  trades  in  this  line  comprises  every 
branch  of  manufacture  now  carried  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  make  shoes  by  modern  methods  and  on  improved 
machines.  Printing  is  done  with  the  new  appliances,  a  news- 
paper is  printed,  all  the  matter  being  contributed  by  the  con- 
victs— the  yellow  part  of  the  newspaper  is  left  for  the  convict 
to  acquire  after  his  release.  Street  brooms,  of  which  New 
York  City  alone  uses  more  than  5,000  per  week,  are  made. 
Baskets,  corn  brooms,  brushes,  woodenware,  tinware,  matting, 
kettles  and  ironware  are  manufactured.  In  order  to  secure 
for  the  users  of  our  products  the  most  improved  iron  and 
brass  beds,  the  prison  has  secured  the  right  to  manufacture 
beds  of  the  latest  pattern  and  for  this  right  pays  a  small  roy- 
alty to  the  patentee.  This  same  method  makes  it  possible  to 
manufacture  school  furniture  of  the  most  modern  design  and 
the  more  than  44,000  school  desks  furnished  by  Auburn  Prison 
to  the  department  of  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  past  year  have  been  pronounced  by  the  board  of  education 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  manufacture  of  furnace  grates  has  come  to  be  a  large 
business,  and  during  the  past  year  we  have  added  a  depart- 
ment for  the  manufacture  of  carts  and  wagons  and 
other  equipment  for  the  street  cleaning  and  sanitary  work 
of  the  cities.  This  industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
best  yet  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  trade  instruction.  The 
variety  of  work  on  this  class  of  product  is  sufficient  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  no  less  than  six  different  trades,  all 
of  which  are  carried  on  outside  and  afford  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  the  convict  to  engage  himself  to  an  outside  manu- 
facturer immediately  on  his  release.  The  manufacture  of  sta- 
ple lines  of  furniture  includes  chairs,  bureaus,  office  desks, 
wardrobes  and  everything  needed  for  the  public  buildings  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  business,  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  construction  work  on  new 
and  repairs  to  old  buildings.  The  new  hospital  for  insane 
criminals  at  Dannemora  was  constructed  almost  entirely  by 
convict  labor  and  is  quite  as  fine  a  building  as  any  in  the 
State.  The  mess  hall  just  completed  at  Clinton  Prison,  an  ad- 
ministration building  and  several  workshops  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  together  with  several  new  buildings  at  Auburn,  all 
attest  the  feasibility  of  such  employment  for  convicts. 

Some  of  the  experts  who  have  examined  the  workings  of  the 
law  from  the  outside,  have  urged  the  point  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  organize  it  economically;  that  the  business  direction 
and  expert  supervision  costs  more  than  the  margin  between 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  selling  price  of  the  prod- 
uct. To  this  I  reply  that  all  the  lines  of  manufacture,  produc- 
ing upwards  of  $1,000,000  annually,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
are  carried  on  in  the  three  State  prisons  under  the  direction  of 
one  State  officer,  the  superintendent  of  State  prisons,  who  has, 
of  course,  many  other  duties  incidental  to  his  office.  The  gen- 
eral oversight  and  direction  of  the  manufacturing  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy,  who  is  in  turn  assisted  by  a  su- 
perintendent at  Albany  and  a  superintendent  in  each  prison. 
The  expert  supervision  is  limited  to  one  citizen  in  each  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  cost  is  not  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
shop  employing  free  workmen. 

The  placing  of  the  product  within  the  prescribed  limits 
which  the  law  defines  has  been  really  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work  of  organization.  The  law  directs  the  superintend- 
ent of  State  prisons  to  cause  to  be  manufactured  such  articles 
as  are  needed  and  used  in  the  several  institutions  and  political 
divisions  of  the  State,  and  it  in  turn  directs  the  several  pur- 
chasing officers  to  buy  these  articles  of  the  prisons,  and  it  fur- 
ther prohibits  the  auditing  officers  paying  bills  for  such  arti- 
cles purchased  elsewhere.  All  this  would  seem  to  make  it  easy 
of  administration,  but  the  old  adage  here  intervenes — i.  e., 
"You  can  bring  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can  not  make  him 
drink."  Immediately  when  the  purchaser  "feels  the  halter 
drawn"  he  begins  to  invent  all  sorts  of  ways  to  circumvent 
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us  and  make  specifications  which  would  embarrass  the  prisons. 
Many  institutions  which  had  always  bought  the  clothing  for 
their  inmates  in  the  open  market,  as  soon  as  they  were  required 
to  make  the  purchases  of  the  prisons,  found  it  very  necessary  to 
give  work  to  their  own  patients,  and  the  prisons  were  obliged 
to  curtail  their  tailoring  department  and  enlarge  the  cloth 
factory.  The  educational  departments  called  for  improved 
school  desks,  and  all  the  purchasers  set  their  standards  high. 
The  prisons,  however,  met  all  the  requirements  and  gave  them 
even  better  than  they  asked.  No  effort  or  expense  was  spared 
to  get  the  best  patterns  and  styles  for  every  line  of  manufac- 
ture, and  soon  this  policy  won  the  co-operation  of  the  purchas- 
ers, and  now  the  prison  products  are  sought  and  preferred 
to  the  outside  article,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  the 
narrow  prejudice  of  a  few  new  officers  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
adjust  itself  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 

The  matter  of  fixing  the  price  at  which  the  products  are 
to  be  furnished  and  the  fixing  of  the  pattern  and  design  is, 
by  law,  arranged  by  a  board  known  as  the  board  of  classifi- 
cation. It  is  also  the  function  of  this  board  to  classify  the 
buildings,  offices  and  institutions  owned,  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  and  fix  the  style  and  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles to  be  manufactured  in  the  prisons  for  these  institutions. 
This  board,  equally  divided  as  to  purchaser  and  seller,  is  a 
very  important  element  in  the  successful  working  of  the  law. 
A  committee  of  the  board  is  constantly  engaged,  in  connection 
with  other  duties,  in  conforming  the  prison  products  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  outside  markets. 

With  the  adjustment  and  development  of  the  labor  system, 
the  necessity  of  other  essentials  of  a  comprehensive  prison 
system  became  more  imperative,  and  they  have  come  along 
in  their  order.  The  educational  plan  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  department  of  education  conforms  the  scholastic  in- 
struction to  the  necessities  of  the  convicts  and  carries  them 
along  the  same  lines  the  public  schools  pursue,  thus  again  lead- 
ing the  convict  along  the  course  in  mental  activity  that  will 
best  fit  him  for  free  life. 
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The  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  law  are  provided 
in  the  New  York  system,  and  as  you  are  all  familiar  with  these 
laws,  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  of  that  part  of  the 
system,  except  to  say  that  the  superintendent  of  State  prisons 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  parole,  and  in  this  capacity  has 
the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the  degree  of  progress  made  by 
the  convict  during  his  stay  in  prison,  and  he  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  conditional  release. 

The  whole  system  is  directed  by  one  authority,  and  of  this 
I  have  already  given  you  enough  information. 

The  establishing  and  organization  of  this  comprehensive 
system  has  always  had  the  full  co-operation  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  State  government.  No  bill 
has  been  passed  in  the  Legislature  during  the  last  five  years 
that  sought  in  any  way  to  abridge  or  curtail  the  prison  labor 
law,  or  any  of  its  correlative  adjuncts. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  matter  of  prison 
labor  is  adjusted  to  its  proper  relationship,  the  other  laws  for 
the  wellbeing  and  better  training  of  convicts  will  be  enacted 
without  opposition.  Whether  or  not  the  question  of  satisfac- 
tory employment  for  the  convicts  of  New  York  State  has  been 
permanently  settled  can  only  be  determined  as  time  goes  on. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  minds  of  those  interested  in 
the  subject  from  all  sides  have  met  and  the  result  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  convicts  under  its  care. 

I  note  with  much  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  the  State  use 
system  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  the  partial  adoption  of  it 
in  Massachusetts.  I  have  not  noticed  any  marked  enthusiasm 
for  the  system  on  the  parts  of  the  prison  officers  and  managers 
in  those  States,  but  this  will  come  as  they  get  farther  along 
and  know  more  about  it. 

Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  I  congratulate 
them  on  such  a  glorious  opportunity  of  adjusting  this  vexatious 
question. 

Adjournment  at  10:30  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 


The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  President. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Wilbur  F.  Bryant 
of  Nebraska: 

Whereas,  It  is  meet  and  proper  to  commemorate  the  name 
and  services  of  the  father  of  prison  reform;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Eesolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  prison  reform  associa- 
tions and  societies  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  all 
friends  of  prison  reform  the  proper  observance  of  the  second 
day  of  September  of  each  succeeding  year,  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  Howard  Day,  the  same  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  John  Howard. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President  should  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  consider  this  resolution  and  report 
at  the  next  conference.  Judge  G.  S.  Robinson,  Iowa;  Mr.  T. 
D.  Wells,  Connecticut,  and  Judge  M.  D.  Follett,  Ohio,  were 
appointed  on  this  committee. 

Chaplain  Starr  suggested  that  as  the  Lutherans  observe 
the  last  Sunday  of  October  as  Martin  Luther  Day,  and  as 
there  are  five  Sundays  in  October  this  year,  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  the  month  be  considered  Prison  Sunday.  Voted. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mills  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Randall,  appointed 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Financial  Secretary  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association,  reported  that  they  had  examined  the 
same,  checked  the  items,  found  the  invoices  all  accounted  for 
and  the  books  and  accounts  correct.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  accepted. 

(264) 
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A  paper  by  Hon.  William  A.  Hunter,  warden  of  the  State 
Prison  of  Iowa,  on  "Penal  Legislation  During  the  Year,"  was 
read  by  title  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PENAL  LEGISLATION  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

BY   WM.    A.    HUNTER,    AN  AMOS  A,    IOWA. 

The  printed  program  of  the  National  Prison  Association  for 
1905  denominates  this  report  as  * '  Penal  Legislation  During  the 
Last  Year."  The  committee  I  represent  was  created  by  the 
Louisville  Congress  of  two  years  ago  to  collect  data  concern- 
ing "Statutory,  Executive  and  Industrial  Changes"  taking 
place  in  prisons  and  reformatories  from  year  to  year.  The 
Quincy  Prison  Congress  changed  this  somewhat  by  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Wardens'  Association  here- 
after to  submit  this  report.  Hence  my  report  will  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  three  classes  of  changes  above  mentioned  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  report,  as  indicated  by 
its  title,  that  the  data  collected,  and  forming  the  substance  of 
this  report,  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  as  the  changes  are 
few  or  many.  The  information  submitted  is  substantially  the 
result  of  communications  from  the  heads  of  the  various  prisons 
and  reformatories  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  relative 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  case  of  States  or  Provinces  to 
which  no  allusion  is  made,  either  no  replies  to  my  inquiries 
were  received  or  no  changes  were  reported. 

LEGISLATIVE   ENACTMENTS. 

Connecticut  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  conveyance  or 
passing  into  the  State  prison  or  the  grounds  or  buildings 
thereof  of  any  opium,  cocaine,  chloral,  chloroform  or  other 
narcotic,  intoxicating  liquors,  firearms,  weapons  or  explosives 
of  any  kind,  rope,  ladder  or  other  instrument  or  device  for  use 
in  making,  attempting  or  aiding  an  escape.  The  same  law 
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also  prohibits  any  person,  not  authorized  by  law,  from  con- 
veying into  said  prison  any  letter  or  other  missive  which  is 
intended  for  any  prisoner,  or  from  conveying  from  within  the 
inclosure  to  the  outside  of  said  prison  any  letter  or  other  mis- 
sive written  or  given  by  any  prisoner. 

California  passed  a  law  creating  a  State  bureau  of  criminal 
identification ;  a  law  establishing  a  State  hospital  for  the  care, 
custody  and  maintenance  of  insane  convicts  and  certain  other 
insane  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  felony;  also 
laws  providing  for  additional  cells  and  other  appliances  and 
apparatus  for  the  State  prison. 

Delaware  appropriated  $100,000  for  150  additional  cells  and 
a  new  shop  and  dining  room. 

Indiana  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the  payment  of 
$5  to  each  prisoner  paroled  from  the  State  prison,  together 
with  clothing  and  transportation.  This  State  abolished  the 
contract  system  of  labor  at  the  State  Reformatory  and  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  to  furnish  sup- 
plies to  the  institutions  and  political  divisions  of  the  State, 
the  surplus  to  be  sold  on  the  market. 

The  management  of  the  State  prison  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  convict  colony,  and  was  also  given  appropriation 
amounting  to  about  $150,000  for  a  new  cell  house  and  for  the 
reconstruction  of  several  buildings  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Two  amendments  to  the  criminal  code  were  passed,  providing 
(1)  for  the  transfer  of  convicted  prisoners  from  jail  to  the 
State  prison  or  the  reformatory  within  five  days  after  sen- 
tence is  passed,  and  (2)  for  a  woman  attendant  for  all  women 
prisoners  or  insane  patients  to  and  from  all  State  institutions, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  near  male  relative.  Another  new  law 
provides  that  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case,  if  found  to  be 
insane,  shall  be  confined  in  a  State  hospital  for  insane,  to  be 
returned  to  the  proper  court  for  judgment  when  cured.  An- 
other defines  "a  delinquent  child,"  and  provides  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  any  persons  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a 
child.  Another  extends  the  law  concerning  rape  to  cover  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  woman  who  is  insane,  epileptic,  idiotic, 
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feeble-minded,  a  pauper,  a  poor  asylum  inmate,  or  an  inmate 
of  the  Womans  Prison  or  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Illinois  amended  its  contract  labor  law  so  as  to  permit  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  goods  to  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

Michigan  passed  a  new  indeterminate  sentence  law. 

Minnesota  enacted  a  law  to  the  effect  that  a  person  bound 
over  on  a  felony  charge  may  petition  the  court  to  be  sentenced, 
stating  that  he  wishes  to  plead  guilty,  and  may  thereupon  be 
sentenced,  on  the  information  of  the  county  attorney,  without 
being  indicted.  This  saves  jail  detention  in  such  cases,  and 
seems  to  be  a  welcome  change  in  criminal  procedure. 

Oregon  provides  that  the  circuit  courts  of  the  State  shall 
have  the  power  to  parole  persons  convicted  of  the  violation  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State. 

Ehode  Island  passed  a  law  entitled  "Court  and  Practice 
Act"  which  creates  a  supreme  court  and  a  superior  court  and 
increases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts. 

Tennessee  authorizes  the  warden  to  pay  to  each  discharged 
convict,  in  addition  to  his  transportation,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
feed  and  lodge  him  until  he  reaches  his  home,  not  to  exceed  $8. 

Wisconsin  provides  for  the  selection  of  one  woman  as  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  control,  which  has  supervision 
over  all  charitable  and  penal  institutions ;  it  also  requires  that 
all  employes,  with  the  exception  of  the  warden  and  deputy 
warden,  shall  be  elected  by  civil  service  examination. 

West  Virginia  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the  safe 
and  proper  transportation  of  prisoners  to  the  prison  after 
leaving  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  court. 

The  Georgia  Senate  on  August  14th  defeated  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Assembly  August  3d  to  prevent  child  labor  in  that 
State.  The  vote  stood  23  to  17.  In  the  House  the  vote  in 
favor  of  the  bill  was  103  to  64.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Senate  of  Georgia  should  have  shown  itself  disposed 
to  put  such  a  handicap  on  the  lives  of  the  future  citizens  of 
that  State.  There  is  no  more  pressing  issue  in  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  negro,  than  child 
labor  in  the  cotton  factories. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CHANGES. 

Some  industrial  changes  respecting  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  Illinois  the  law  which  became  operative  on  July  1,  1904, 
and  which  prohibited  the  contract  system  and  limited  produc- 
tive prison  labor  to  the  manufacture  of  articles  to  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  public  institutions  and  the  political  divisions  of  the 
State,  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  forty  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
mates to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  sold 
in  the  open  market.  The  same  law  made  it  incumbent  upon 
the  State  institutions  to  purchase  their  supplies  from  the 
different  prisons  of  the  State,  so  far  as  said  prisons  were  able 
to  manufacture  them.  At  the  House  of  Correction,  in  Chicago, 
a  large  stone-crushing  plant  was  installed,  and  the  advisability 
of  installing  incinerating  plants  at  the  same  place,  to  be 
worked  by  inmates,  is  being  considered. 

There  has  been  an  addition  to  the  productive  power  of  the 
binding  twine  and  cordage  plant  of  the  State  Prison  at  Still- 
water,  Minnesota,  so  that  its  annual  capacity  has  been  in- 
creased from  ten  and  one-half  to  thirteen  millions.  At  the 
Reformatory,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  they  have  commenced  tree 
raising  in  a  small  way. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary,  at  Fort  Madison,  the  Iowa 
Farming  Tool  Co.  renewed  their  contract  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  employing  forty-two  additional  convicts,  making  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  eight  men  now  employed  by  that  com- 
pany. The  Reform  School  at  Eldora,  Iowa,  added  the  indus- 
tries of  printing,  harness-making  and  wood-working. 

A  binding  twine  factory  owned  and  operated  by  the  State 
was  installed  at  the  penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

A  shirt  factory,  employing  120  men,  was  installed  at  the 
penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  The  State  Reform  School  at 
Plankington  suspended  its  printing  department,  and  in  its 
place  started  the  nursery  business. 

The  State  Prison  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  purchased  another 
farm  containing  1,400  acres. 

At  the  penitentiary  at  Moundsville,  West  Va.,  a  considerable 
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increase  Look  place  iu  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
prison  industries. 

The  Bromwell  Brush  Wire  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  notice  of 
surrendering  their  contract  for  the  services  of  175  convicts  at 
the  State  prison  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  the  same  to  take  effect 
August  6,  1905. 

At  the  Reform  School  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  a  printing  office 
was  added  to  its  list  of  industries. 

California  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Preston  from  engaging  in  "productive"  industries,  allow- 
ing it  to  teach  trades  by  practice  work,  repair  work  and  gen- 
eral improvements  on  the  reformatory  building. 

EXECUTIVE   CHANGES. 

There  have  been  several  changes  during  the  year  in  the 
executive  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

0.  P.  Halligan  succeeded  Edwin  C.  Miller  as  warden  of  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  at  Steilacoom,  McNeilFs  Island, 
Washington. 

Matt  W.  Hall  became  warden  of  the  penitentiary  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Prank 
M.  Wooldridge. 

Charles  C.  Church  was  elected  warden  of  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vice  Joseph  P.  Byers,  re- 
signed. 

H.  T.  Parmley  was  elected  to  the  wardenship  of  the  State 
Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

The  State  board  of  corrections,  having  supervision  of  the 
State  penitentiary  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  was  reduced  in 
membership  from  four  to  three  members. 

Upon  the  death  of  E.  A.  Hershey,  Hon.  Orrin  B.  Gould  was 
appointed  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  L.  Whitney  was  appointed  warden  of  the  State  peniten- 
tiary at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  to  succeed  D.  W.  Ackley.  J.  C. 
Mills,  Jr.,  was  appointed  deputy  warden  of  the  same  institution 
to  succeed  P.  C.  Bingham. 
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Bernes  O.  Norton  succeeded  Hillman  Smith  as  warden  of 
the  State  prison  at  Thomaston,  Maine. 

Richard  Meredith  became  warden  of  the  Parish  Prison  at 
New  Orleans,  La. 

N.  B.  Broward  became  governor  of  prisons  at  Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  J.  Warren  Mead,  agent  and  warden 
of  the  State  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Charles  K.  Baker  be- 
came acting  head  of  said  institution. 

A.  H.  Leslie  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg 
House  of  Correction,  at  Claremont,  Pa.,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  Hill. 

William  H.  Momsem  became  inspector  of  the  house  of  cor- 
rection at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L.  D.  Drake  of  the  Missouri  Training  School  at  Boonville 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
at  Eldora,  Iowa,  upon  the  resignation  of  B.  J.  Miles,  who  in 
turn  became  superintendent  of  the  Boys'  Training  School  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  thus  dealt  strictly  with  the  statutory,  executive  and 
industrial  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year.  I  contemplated  making  some  comments  on  various 
topics  naturally  suggested  by  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred, but,  concluding  that  such  a  course  would  be  productive 
of  too  lengthy  a  report,  and  would  also  involve  too  large  a 
field  of  inquiry  to  meet  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  strictly  to  a  statistical  method  of  presentation. 
I  trust,  however,  that  the  data  herein  presented  will  be  sug- 
gestive of  fruitful  investigation  and  discussion  along  the  lines 
indicated,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  institutions  will  from 
year  to  year  furnish  the  secretary  of  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion with  constant  and  increasing  data,  so  that  we  may  prop- 
erly tabulate  and  preserve  the  changes  that  are  constantly 
going  on  for  the  benefit  of  this  association. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  S.  II.  Blitch,  Ocala,  Florida,— The  address  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  great  State  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  impressed 
and  interested  me  more  than  any  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
hear  along  similar  lines.  His  avowed  opposition  to  idleness 
in  prison  life  meets  my  approval,  and  when  it  is  admitted  that 
idleness  in  prison  life  fosters  insanity,  surely  he  is  correct. 
Prisoners  are  not  confined  so  much  to  punish  them  as  to  pro- 
tect society,  but  in  their  confinement  the  law  provides  that 
they  shall  labor  for  the  term  of  their  sentence ;  therefore  such 
employment  should  be  sought  as  is  best  suited  to  the  criminal 
and  the  State. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  and  his  cabinet  constitute  the 
State  board  of  institutions,  and  to  them  is  delegated  the  power 
to  do  with  prisoners  as  may  appear  best.  They  adopted  the 
lease  system.  Objection  has  been  urged  to  our  method,  but  I 
seriously  question  the  right  of  any  individual  or  State,  not 
knowing  the  conditions  existing,  to  dictate  to  another  State  the 
method  to  be  employed  in  handling  criminals.  There  are  about 
thirty  prisons  in  Florida.  The  buildings  are  situated  in  the 
high  pine  woods  and  are  large  halls,  so  arranged  that  the 
colors  have  separate  dining  rooms,  sleeping  halls  and  bathing 
apartments,  all  so  well  ventilated  that  it  is  equal  to  an  outdoor 
existence.  Besides  there  is  a  great  enclosed  yard  where  pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  remain  at  their  leisure.  Several  of  our 
prisons  have  sewerage  systems;  nearly  all  of  them  have  iron 
bedsteads,  and  beginning  with  January  1,  1906,  nothing  but 
iron  bedsteads  will  be  allowed. 

The  Governor  employs  two  State  inspectors.  While  one  is 
visiting  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  other  is  in  the 
southern  part  inspecting  prisons,  etc.  They  appoint  and  dis- 
charge captains  and  guards.  Guards  are  not  permitted  to 
swear  or  use  intoxicants. 

I  want  you  to  get  it  indelibly  fixed  in  your  minds  that  the 
State's  duty  to  watch  the  lessee  never  ends,  and  he — the 
lessee — is  immediately  relieved  of  prisoners  if  it  is  shown  he 
is  not  properly  caring  for  them. 
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The  State  prison  hospital  is  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  city  of  Ocala.  Talk  about  humanitarianism !  Our  people 
realize  that  more  philanthropy  is  manifested  in  the  creation, 
erection  and  maintenance  of  this  than  any  other  institution  of 
like  nature  in  the  world. 

Why  do  I  make  this  utterance?  Because  the  company  to 
which  our  prisoners  were  leased,  created,  erected  and  is  main- 
taining the  hospital  at  an  enormous  expense  to  themselves, 
the  State  not  requiring  the  outlay  of  a  cent  in  this  direction. 
It  is  a  big  thing,  a  wonderfully  good  idea  and  one  that  is  be- 
ing admirably  executed.  One  who  has  never  visited  this  in- 
stitution can  form  no  conception  of  its  benefit  and  importance. 
Every  phase  of  humanity  is  to  be  seen — the  lame,  the  blind, 
etc.  Everything  is  systematized  from  top  to  bottom,  from  side 
to  side,  from  end  to  end.  A  perfect  system  of  sewerage  and 
water  works,  together  with  excellent  bathing  facilities,  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  hospital,  recently  put  in.  The  build- 
ing is  so  constructed  that  ventilation  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  tuberculosis  ward  is  really  an  out-door  arrangement.  The 
hospital  is  located  on  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  The 
inmates  are  allowed  to  do  light  work  about  the  farm  and  the 
large  garden.  There  is  a  library  connected  with  the  hospital 
that  contains  nothing  but  wliolesome  literature. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  shackles  are  no  longer  used 
in  our  prisons.  The  two  State  inspectors  investigate  every  ap- 
plication for  a  pardon,  but  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet  con- 
stitute the  State  board  of  pardons. 

The  labor  is  an  outdoor  affair,  and  Florida  with  her  experi- 
ence in  operating  prisoners  in  the  open  air  will  never  drift 
into  a  method  which  in  many  prisons  in  the  United  States  is 
almost  equivalent  to  burying  prisoners  alive. 

The  President  then  turned  the  Congress  over  to  the  Prison 
Physicians '  Association. 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Blitch,  State  prison  physician,  Ocala,  Fla.,  took 
the  chair  as  president  of  the  Prison  Physicians'  Association, 
and  read  the  following  paper : 

THE  NEGRO  CRIMINAL. 

BY   DR.    S.    H.    BLITCH,    OCALA,    FLORIDA. 

In  discussing  the  negro  criminal,  I  do  not  in  any  way  desire 
to  be  understood  as  agitating  the  race  question;  neither  shall 
I  touch  the  sensibilities  of  any  of  my  hearers  pro  or  con  in  re- 
gard to  social  equality.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  negro  criminal  of  Florida  as  observed  by  me  in 
the  several  prison  camps  conducted  under  the  open-air  lease 
system.  In  so  doing,  if  I  am  not  correct  in  conclusions  and 
deductions  where  the  close  penitentiary  system  of  the  North 
is  brought  into  the  discussion,  I  hope  that  I  will  be  pardoned 
by  my  hearers,  as  such  omissions  or  commissions  will  be  errors 
of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

In  the  first  place,  Florida  has,  properly  speaking,  no  en- 
closed dungeon  of  a  penitentiary.  In  the  second  place,  91  per 
cent,  of  our  present  prison  population  are  negroes.  Circum- 
stances proverbially  alter  cases,  and,  although  the  lease  sys- 
tem has  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  been  severely  criti- 
cised, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  "Black  Belt,"  more  properly  the  Gulf  States 
of  the  Union,  the  lease  system,  as  conducted  in  Florida,  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  close  penitentiary  system  character- 
istic of  our  Northern  and  Western  neighbors.  The  people  of 
the  South  have  been  accused  of  treating  the  negroes  most  un- 
fairly. I  know  not  how  this  is  in  other  States,  and  neither 
do  I  know  to  what  extent  the  negro  of  the  North  is  superior 
mentally,  morally  or  physically,  if  any,  to  his  brother  of  the 
South.  I  do  know,  however,  that  in  Florida  it  is  the  negro 
who  treats  himself  unfairly. 

[18] 
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During  slavery  the  negro,  generally  speaking  (there  always 
being  exceptions  to  any  general  rule),  was  well  supplied  with 
wholesome  food,  was  usually  required  to  keep  reasonable  hours 
as  to  eating  and  sleeping,  and  in  case  of  sickness  was  provided 
with  medicine  suitable  to  his  ailments.  The  pecuniary  inter- 
est of  the  master,  if  nothing  else,  prompted  him  to  see  that  his 
slaves  were  well  taken  care  of,  because  they  represented  his 
wealth.  Also  the  propagation  of  the  species,  if  not  possibly 
encouraged,  was  certainly  not  discouraged,  each  increase  rep- 
resenting certain  value.  The  work  he  had  to  perform,  while 
laborious  in  a  sense,  was  not,  generally  speaking,  unhealthy; 
his  life  was  free  from  care,  worry  and  responsibility,  and  he 
was  in  a  large  degree  free  from  the  usual  debasing  habits 
and  vices  common  to  the  laboring  classes  among  the  free  peo- 
ple in  the  large  cities. 

The  manner  of  living  and  working  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, and  did  produce,  strong,  healthy  males — or  "bucks,"  as 
they  were  called — and  the  females,  or  "wenches,"  living  a 
free  outdoor  life,  their  bodies  not  cramped  or  deformed  by 
tight  lacing  or  other  decrees  of  fashion,  and  they  not  worried 
by  the  question  of  how  to  provide  for  their  offspring,  were 
inclined  to  be  prolific.  This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the 
negro  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  which  was  to  have 
such  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  race. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  negro,  finding  himself  free  from 
all  restraint,  and  not  realizing  or  appreciating  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  condition  or  the  results  of  his  conduct,  seems 
for  a  number  of  years  to  have  made  it  the  business  of  his  life 
to  live  up  to  the  scriptural  injunction  to  "multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth. ' ' 

Contrast  his  condition  today  with  that  at  the  close  of  his 
period  of  slavery,  or  even  with  his  condition  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  what  do  we  find?  He  now  sleeps  where  he  can,  eats 
what  he  can  get  and  when  he  can  get  it.  He  is  not  governed 
by  any  laws  or  rules  pertaining  to  sanitation  or  health,  and 
by  reason  of  his  poverty,  and  in  obedience  to  his  common  in- 
stincts, he  crowds  into  the  cities  and  there  Hves  in  the  most 
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crowded  and  unhealthy  sections;  is  given  over  to  indulgences, 
licentiousness  and  crime. 

Instead  of  being  encouraged  to  increase  the  size  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  tendency  is  constantly  the  other  way,  every  addition 
being  looked  upon,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least  by  his  white 
neighbors,  as  more  or  less  a  calamity.  As  he  becomes  edu- 
cated and  gets  more  and  more  into  the  ways  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, he  becomes  less  and  less  productive  of  his  species.  The 
birth  rate  is  constantly  being  lowered,  and,  because  of  his 
manner  of  living  in  crowded,  dirty,  illy-ventilated  and  poorly- 
heated  quarters  and  his  consequent  tendency  to  crime  and 
disease,  the  death  rate  is  getting  higher,  the  death  rate  among 
negro  children,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  being  something 
horrible  to  contemplate.  In  Washington  City  for  the  year  of 
1902  there  were  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  deaths  among  col- 
ored children  under  one  year  old,  or  at  the  rate  of  458.3  per 
1,000  colored  population  under  one  year  of  age.  As  1,846 
colored  children  were  born  during  that  year,  it  seems  that 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  them  died  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  one  year. 

The  death  rate,  all  ages,  in  the  large  cities  having  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  negroes,  is  about  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
among  the  negroes  than  among  the  whites.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  cities  where  the  death  rate  among  the  whites  is  twenty  per 
thousand,  that  among  the  negroes  runs  about  thirty  per  thou- 
sand. 

According  to  the  actual  statistics  for  the  year  1900,  based 
on  the  census  for  that  year,  the  mortality  in  four  of  the  cities 
having  the  largest  negro  population  was  as  follows : 

Mortality  for  One  Thousand 

Population. 
Cities.  White.  Colored. 

Washington 19  31.2 

Baltimore 19.1  31.3 

Philadelphia 20.7  31.8 

New   York 20.2  32.5 

Other  cities  having  a  large  negro  population  where  statis- 
tics have  been  properly  kept  show  about  the  same  proportion. 
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I  might  add  that  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Woodward,  health 
officer  of  Washington,  for  the  calendar  year  1902  shows  the 
death  rate  to  be :  White,  15.92 ;  colored,  29.13.  These  condi- 
tions are  constantly  growing  worse  instead  of  better,  it  being 
a  well-known  fact  that  the  negro  will  do  nothing  of  his  own 
motion  to  better  his  condition.  All  this  results  in  the  de- 
terioration and  weakening  of  the  race,  which  will  finally  end 
in  its  extinction.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  blood  of  the 
race  being  improved  by  the  intermixture  of  other  races,  as  no 
race  will  mix  with  it. 

It  may  be  asked  why  some  organized  attempt  was  not  made 
to  reclaim  the  negro  by  education  and  religious  instruction. 
And  right  here  I  desire  to  say  the  average  Florida  negro  has 
had  for  forty  or  more  years  all  the  education  he  can  assimilate ; 
for  every  white  primary  or  grammar  school  in  Florida  I  can 
show  you  a  colored  school  of  as  good  quality,  the  only  differ- 
ence that  can  be  perceived  being  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  where  the  negroes  positively  refuse  to  go.  Only  a 
very  few  ever  rise  above  the  elementary  stage  of  education, 
voluntarily  or  under  pressure.  We  can  therefore  hardly  be 
accused  of  discrimination  in  this  respect.  As  to  the  religious 
side  of  the  question,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
negro's  religion  is  emotional  rather  than  intellectual.  He  is 
a  creature  of  the  senses,  and  one  in  whom  the  intellectual  life 
is  as  yet  largely  dormant.  The  colored  man's  religious  feel- 
ings rarely,  if  ever,  color  his  conduct,  and  the  negro  could 
never  be  made  to  understand  that  one's  religious  faith  is  given 
him  to  live  by  and  not  to  talk  about. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  educated  negro  is  no  better 
than  his  species,  I  will  point  out  that  the  Florida  prison  camps 
contain  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  educated  negroes,  as  far 
as  the  term  goes,  15  per  cent,  of  whom  have  at  some  time 
been  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  school  teachers. 

In  the  Florida  prison  camps  for  the  year  1904  the  mortality 
among  the  negro  part  of  the  prison  population  was  14  per 
1,000,  and  among  the  white  population  9.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  death  rate  was  among  the  several  classes  of  prisoners  in 
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the  Northern  penitentiaries,  but  in  contrasting  the  figures  here 
given  with  the  death  rate  in  the  cities  mentioned  we  think  our 
open-air  system  is  far  superior  for  both  white  and  colored 
criminals,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  to  the  mode  of  re- 
striction now  practiced  in  the  model  penitentiaries.  There,  I 
understand,  the  prisoners  are  made  to  work  by  day  in  close 
shops  and  are  confined  by  night  in  stone  cells,  in  some  cases 
so  narrow  that  the  inmates  can  scarcely  turn  around,  where 
they  live  and  have  their  being  in  bonds  of  discipline  so  rigid 
that  the  spirit  is  soon  crushed ;  where  conversation  is  forgot- 
ten, and  where  the  prisoner  at  every  turn  has  impressed  upon 
him  the  fact  that  he  is  buried  alive. 

In  Florida,  moreover,  we  have  a  peculiar  situation  to  deal 
with,  and  so  also  have  our  neighbors  of  the  so-called  "Black 
Belt."  L>  our  prison  camps  91  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion are  negroes,  and  this,  too,  from  about  an  equal  State  pop- 
ulation of  the  two  races.  We  have  accepted  the  theory  that 
the  negro,  owing  to  his  nativity  and  his  characteristics,  could 
not  possibly  stand  close  confinement  as  a  whole  without  dan- 
ger of  extinction  of  the  species,  and  the  mortality  rate  of  the 
centers  of  congestion  (the  cities  and  towns)  prove  this  theory 
conclusively  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  South.  He  is 
essentially  a  creature  of  the  open  air  and  the  forest.  In  Flor- 
ida (you  will  note  I  am  tending  to  defend  the  South 's  manner 
of  handling  negro  criminals)  the  isolated  camps  in  which  he 
sleeps,  eats  and  passes  his  spare  time  are,  as  a  rule,  located  in 
the  high  pine  woods  in  the  open  air,  amid  surroundings  that 
are  so  wholesome  and  invigorating  that  free  men  seek  them  by 
the  thousands  each  year.  Low  as  the  death  rate  in  Florida 
prisons  is,  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  much  lower  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fatal  syphilitic  taint,  which  is  so  common  among  the 
negroes  of  the  younger  generation,  and  their  tendency  to 
tuberculosis,  both  caused  from  their  low  habits  of  living  in  the 
centers  of  congested  population.  Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  in  the  year  1904  in  the  Florida  prison  camps  were  from 
these  two  dread  scourges  of  the  black  population. 

The  negro  criminal  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  degenerate. 
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Fifty  per  cent,  is  the  progeny  of  licentiousness  and  vice,  con- 
ceived in  the  midst  of  surroundings  of  the  filthiest  kind  and 
in  breeding  places  of  disease,  from  diseased  parents  in  the 
moment  of  the  most  virile  lust  and  passion ;  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, incapable  of  finer  feelings  or  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  and  turned  adrift  to  hide  and  sleep  and  exist,  more 
frequently  at  the  age  of  two  to  four  years  than  otherwise. 
His  degeneration  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  "good  negro"  is 
the  exception  now  rather  than  the  rule.  His  deterioration  of 
morals  is  serious  and  deplorable,  but  the  rapid  generation  of 
this  condition  is  only  a  beginning  of  an  end  that  will  have  its 
inevitable  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  race.  His  effect  on  the 
present  generation  of  both  his  species  and  the  white  race  is 
apparent,  and  the  probable  effect  on  posterity  is  awful  to  con- 
template. 

We  of  the  South  do  not  blame  the  negro  for  crimes  which 
we  understand  are  natural  to  his  race  and  the  result  of  his 
environments  and  class  distinction.  We  are  striving  to  better 
his  conditions,  striving  to  seek  for  him  employment  that  will 
at  least  allow  his  tendencies  to  degenerate  to  lie  dormant,  and 
in  this  reclamation  the  prison  system  I  have  explained  is  one 
of  the  small  factors  in  the  movement. 

Happily,  there  is  still  a  large  hard-working  and  well-mean- 
ing, if  somewhat  Philistine,  class  of  negroes  which  is  not  yet 
corrupted  by  the  * '  city  niggers  ; ' '  but  the  danger  even  with  this 
class  is  ever  apparent,  and  is  being  combated  by  every  influ- 
ence that  the  intellectual  class  can  bring  to  bear.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  negro  race  in  America  lies  in  the  possibility  that 
this  people  can,  even  yet,  be  taught  things  of  the  higher  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  order  and  to  surround  themselves  with  ele- 
ments that  will  stamp  out  their  arch  enemies,  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis,  and  to  seek  honest  employment  amid  surround- 
ings more  healthful  to  their  physical  and  moral  beings. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Dr.  Blitch  stated  further  that  the 
prisons  described  were  not  county  jails,  but  State  institutions, 
receiving  their  prisoners  from  the  State.  He  could  not  state 
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the  number  of  men  shot  by  guards,  but  said  that  the  number 
was  very  low — that  the  State  inspectors  have  a  full  record. 

Dr.  Henderson. — It  has  always  been  the  impression  that  you 
find  it  necessary  to  kill  a  great  many  men  under  that  system. 
In  other  States  there  is  only  too  much  proof  of  it.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  point  to  us  in  the  North,  for  if  we  extend 
our  out-door  work  for  prisoners,  as  many  States  are  doing, 
we  want  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience.  We  shall 
therefore  be  glad  to  have  an  official  statement  as  to  the  mor- 
tality resulting  from  shooting  by  the  guards. 


SOME   NEEDED    REFORMS    IN    THE   MEDICAL    DEPART- 
MENT OF  OUR  STATE  PENAL  AND  REFORM- 
ATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

BY  DR.    H.    C.    SHARP,    JEFFERSON VILLE,    IND. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  continuous 
and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to  secure 
improved  conditions  in  the  care  of  the  inmates  of  State  prisons 
and  reformatories.  This  effort  has  met  with  a  certain  degree 
of  success.  In  the  way  of  humane  treatment,  better  hygiene, 
improved  diet  and  educational  advantages,  much  has  indeed 
been  accomplished. 

The  entire  penal  system  has  been  revolutionized.  In  many 
of  our  States  indeterminate  sentence  laws  have  been  enacted 
and  reformatories  have  been  established.  The  present  system 
has  two  paramount  desiderata — to  punish  the  criminal  and  by 
influence  and  education  to  fit  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
live  an  honest  and  upright  life.  To  accomplish  this  during 
his  confinement  the  inmate  is  taught  a  suitable  trade,  and  if 
illiterate,  given  a  common  school  education.  His  moral  char- 
acter is  directed  into  the  right  channel  and  everything  is  done 
to  teach  him  the  error  of  his  ways  and  to  impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  righteousness  has  its  reward  and  wrongdoing  its 
punishment.  When  he  is  released  he  is  kept  for  a  period  of 
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time  under  the  surveillance  of  the  management,  and  is  not 
given  a  final  discharge  until  he  is  established  in  life  and  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  board  of  managers  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides.  When  the  barbarous  system  of  the 
past  was  abolished  and  modern  civilized  methods  of  handling 
this  class  of  defectives  established,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
radical  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  management  of  the 
various  institutions.  The  present  system  demanded  better 
equipped  men  and  a  larger  number  of  them.  The  public  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  work  deserving  of  the  best 
of  talent,  and  as  a  general  rule  salaries  have  been  offered  that 
are  attractive  to  good  men.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  com- 
petent employes  unless  the  compensation  given  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  remuneration  generally  received  on  the  outside 
for  the  same  class  of  work. 

While  this  advancement  has  been  rapid  in  all  other  depart- 
ments, it  is  sad  to  note,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  medical 
department  has  made  but  little  progress.  This,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  medical  sci- 
ence has  made  greater  advancement  than  in  any  other  period 
of  equal  length  in  its  history.  How  few  of  our  institutions 
are  provided  with  therapeutic  electrical  appliances  such  as  are 
found  in  the  office  of  nearly  every  up-to-date  physician.  The 
ordinary  country  doctor  who  does  such  emergency  surgery  as 
comes  to  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  practice,  has  at  his  disposal 
a  better  and  more  modern  complement  of  surgical  instruments 
than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  institutions.  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  in  no  case  is  there  a  proper  equipment  for 
scientific  laboratory  work. 

Several  years  ago  in  my  own  State  the  management  asked 
for  quite  a  long  list  of  specific  appropriations  to  improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  institution  and  to  make  some  needed 
additions.  All  of  these  appropriations  were  recommended  by 
the  ways  and  means  committee  and  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
except  the  unheard  of  extravagant  one  of  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  purchase  of  surgical  instruments  and  supplies.  I  cite 
this  instance  to  demonstrate  how  absolutely  unsympathetic  the 
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general  public  is  towards  this  branch  of  institutional  work. 
This  indifference  is  not  due  to  prejudice  or  malice,  but  to 
ignorance  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  medical  science. 
The  medical  profession  in  general  and  the  institutional  physi- 
cian in  particular  are  directly  responsible  for  this  condition. 
It  is  our  duty  to  enlighten  our  lay  brothers,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  profession  at  large  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  institutions.  The  governors  of  our  several 
States,  in  selecting  the  boards  of  managers  or  control,  are 
always  able  to  secure  the  services  of  thoroughgoing  business 
men  or  even  noted  lawyers,  but  never  a  good,  progressive,  up- 
to-date  physician.  The  doctor  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  as  well  as  money  in  private  charities,  and  naturally  he 
considers  that  the  burden  of  public  charities  should  fall  to 
others.  While  this  in  a  sense  is  true,  his  interest  is  needed  in 
public  charities  and  needed  badly.  If  he  does  not  take  this 
interest,  the  supervising  of  the  scientific  work  in  these  insti- 
tutions falls  into  incompetent  hands  and  the  results  are  dis- 
astrous. 

In  institutional  practice  the  field  is  a  wide  one  and  the  pos- 
sibilities are. great  if  we  are  but  given  the  necessary  equipment 
and  assistance  in  the  way  of  additional  physicians  to  carry  out 
the  work  in  a  scientific  manner.  How  absurd  it  is  to  have  but 
one  physician  to  do  all  that  naturally  comes  under  the  care 
of  the  medical  department.  In  most  institutions  there  is  not 
even  a  man  to  give  an  anaesthetic,  and  there  is  no  available 
fund  to  pay  for  outside  assistance,  In  order  to  surmount  this 
obstacle  one  must  depend  upon  his  friends,  and,  of  course, 
must  return  the  courtesy.  This  takes  time  that  should  be 
given  to  the  institution. 

It  is  almost  compulsory  that  the  superintendent  or  warden 
and  others  of  the  official  family  attend  such  meetings  where 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested  are  discussed.  An 
allowance  is  made  to  meet  their  railroad  fare,  hotel  bill  and 
other  expenses.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  knowledge 
they  gain  is  for  the  good  of  the  State.  But  notice  the  absence 
of  the  physician.  If  he  is  absent  through  indifference,  he  is 
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not  a  competent  man  to  hold  the  position.  This,  however,  is 
rarely  the  case.  As  a  rule,  it  is  because  no  provision  is  made 
to  fill  his  place  during  his  absence  and  no  allowance  to  meet 
his  expenses.  The  salaries  paid  are  so  small  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  bear  these  expenses  himself. 

As  for  the  physician  himself,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that,  on 
account  of  the  poor  equipment  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  management,  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
needs  of  the  department,  he  loses  interest  and  does  not  do  his 
best  with  what  he  is  provided.  He  should  remember  that  he 
is  the  only  person  in  any  way  connected  with  his  institution 
who  has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  work  in  hand;  and 
if  he  will  by  tact,  industry  and  honesty  of  purpose  so  conduct 
his  department  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  warden  or 
superintendent  he  will  be  able  to  reach  through  him  his  board, 
and  by  a  concerted  effort  convince  his  Legislature  of  the 
needed  additions  and  changes  that  exist  in  his  institution. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  will  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
needed  reforms  as  I  see  them.  The  most  important  thing  is 
to  secure  a  competent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  department. 
Since  consultations  are  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  in  in- 
stitutional work,  the  man  in  charge  should  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  medicine,  and  should  be  an  ex- 
perienced practitioner.  In  order  to  secure  such  a  man  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  a  salary  sufficiently  large  to  be  attractive 
to  a  capable  physician  who  is  successful  in  private  practice. 
It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  earning  capacity  of  a 
capable  physician  is  from  $3,500  to  $10,000  per  year,  and  that 
while  $1,800  or  $2,000  is  a  good  salary  for  a  clerk,  a  school 
teacher  or  a  minister,  it  is  a  very  poor  one  for  a  physician. 
Again,  the  man  who  takes  up  this  work  should  do  so  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  life  work,  and  his  salary  should  be 
large  enough  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  a  competency,  and 
this  can  not  be  done  at  the  present  rate  of  remuneration. 

When  an  institution  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  econ- 
omize by  paying  an  insufficient  salary  to  its  physician,  one  of 
the  following  conditions  is  invariably  the  result : 
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1st.  The  man  secured  is  young  and  inexperienced  and  he 
takes  the  position  as  a  temporary  makeshift  in  order  to  gain 
some  experience  before  entering  general  practice.  He  has 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  interest  required  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work. 

2d.  They  employ  a  man  who  has  made  a  failure  in  private 
practice,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  his  failure  is  due  to  his  own 
incompetency. 

3d.  They  secure  a  physician  who  is  too  lazy  to  work  and 
who  takes  the  position  with  the  intention,  which  he  follows 
out  to  a  queen's  taste,  of  doing  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  his  name  on  the  pay-roll. 

.  In  addition  to  the  physician  in  charge,  every  institution  of  a 
population  of  one  thousand  or  more  should  have  at  least  two 
assistant  physicians.  Since  a  regiment  in  our  regular  army 
practically  represents  the  population  of  an  average  prison  or 
reformatory  it  affords  a  fair  comparison.  The  medical  corps 
of  a  regiment  consists  of  a  surgeon  in  charge  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500  per  year,  two  assistants  at  $1,800,  and  one  at  $1,600. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  five  hospital  stewards.  A  regi- 
ment can  not  possibly  call  for  the  amount  of  work  that  an  in- 
stitution does.  In  the  first  place  each  soldier  must  be  physi- 
cally and  mentally  sound  before  he  is  accepted,  while  the 
population  of  a  prison  or  reformatory  is  made  up  of  men  from 
the  lowest  walks  of  life.  For  the  most  part,  they  have  been 
reared  in  the  tenement  districts  of  our  large  cities  where  the 
poor  sanitation  is  not  conducive  to  health.  Many  of  them 
have  contracted  syphilis  and  have  not  received  the  proper 
treatment.  All  of  you  can  testify  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
tuberculosis  among  these  men.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
necessary  confinement  and  restrictions,  together  with  the 
worry  coincident  to  their  apprehension,  renders  them  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  disease. 

A  sanitary  inspection  of  the  entire  institution  should  be 
made  each  day,  and  a  report  with  recommendations  be  furn- 
ished to  the  head  of  such  institution  in  writing.  One  as- 
sistant should  have  charge  of  this  work  under  the  direction 
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of  the  physician  in  charge,  in  addition  to  the  assistance  he 
renders  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

A  well-appointed  chemical,  pathological  and  bacteriological 
laboratory  should  be  maintained  at  each  institution,  and  the 
work  done  should  be  so  thorough  that  any  reports  coming 
from  such  a  source  would  be  accepted  as  authority.  This  lab- 
oratory should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  second  assistant  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department.  This  feature  would 
not  only  benefit  the  inmates  of  the  institution,  but  reports  of 
the  work  done  should  be  published,  and  thus  the  citizens  of  the 
State  would  profit  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  be  repaid  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  entire  institution. 

The  physician  in  charge  should  assume  all  responsibility, 
and  therefore  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  as- 
sistants. He  should  be  competent  to  do  and  should  perform 
all  surgical  operations.  He  should  keep  close  supervision  over 
the  hospital  and  direct  all  treatment,  a*nd  he  should  be  the  only 
one  consulted  by  the  management  on  all  questions.  It  should 
be  obligatory  that  he  attend  all  meetings  of  his  State  medical 
association  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  A  national  organization  of  institutional  physi- 
cians to  meet  each  year  at  the  place  designated  and  two  days 
prior  or  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  would  be  of  unlimited  profit.  He  should  make  it 
a  point  to  visit  the  hospitals  in  our  large  medical  centers  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  own  hospital  up  to  date. 

Surgery  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  every 
institution.  Many  of  these  men  come  to  us  with  deformities 
that  they  have  carried  all  their  lives,  because  their  environ- 
ment has  been  such  that  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  surgeon.  They  are,  of  course,  anxious  to  have  these 
needed  operations  performed  during  their  confinement,  when 
time  and  expense  is  no  object  to  them.  A  major  surgical 
operation  can  not  be  properly  performed  without  an  anaes- 
thetist, at  least  one  assistant  and  two  nurses  in  addition  to  the 
surgeon.  Inmates  can  be  taught  to  be  competent  nurses  and 
are  quite  sufficient.  During  the  year  ending  June  1,  1905, 
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in  the  Indiana  Reformatory  hospital  250  surgical  cases  were 
treated,  and  I  had  to  rely  on  inmates  for  assistance  almost 
entirely.  With  a  sufficient  working  force  this  number  could 
have  been  doubled  to  advantage. 

The  question  of  tuberculosis  alone  requires  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  labor.  These  men,  deprived  of  their  liberty  and 
necessarily  confined  and  restricted,  are  especially  susceptible 
to  this  disease.  In  order  to  combat  it,  repeated  examinations 
and  unlimited  laboratory  work  are  necessary.  All  dangerous 
cases  should  be  isolated  and  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  is 
possible.  I  would  suggest  an  open-air  pavilion  or  roof  gar- 
den for  their  sleeping  quarters.  All  this  can  not  be  done  with 
an  insufficient  working  corps. 

I  will  say,  but  not  in  the  way  of  self-laudation,  give  me  a 
hospital  in  an  institution  organized  along  the  lines  above 
mentioned  and  I  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  economy 
of  it.  The  State  has  no  right  to  expect  these  men  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  become  self-supporting,  law-abiding  citi- 
zens if  they  are  unable  to  perform  the  labor  of  a  normal  man. 
Of  what  use  is  a  trade  to  a  man  if  he  is  physically  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  that  such  trade  demands?  While  some  of 
these  unfortunates  are  habitual  criminals  and  can  never  be 
reformed,  many  of  them  belong  to  the  class  known  as  acci- 
dental criminals,  but  their  reformation  can  never  be  brought 
about  unless  their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  and  moral 
welfare  is  provided  for. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  the  indifference  shown  to  the  medical 
department  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  is  largely 
due  to  the  physicians  themselves.  Gentlemen,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  our  profession,  to  our  various  institutions,  to  our 
State  and  to  society  at  large  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  these  needed  reforms  and 
to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  handle  the  work  intrusted  to 
us  with  a  profit  to  the  institution  and  a  credit  to  ourselves. 
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THE  NECESSITY  FOR  A  MORE  RIGID  ENTRANCE  EXAM- 
INATION OF  CONVICTS  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY    J.    B.    EANSOM,     M.    D.,    PHYSICIAN    CLINTON    PRISON,     DANNE- 

MORA,    N.    Y. 

The  civilized  world  knows,  or  has  known,  no  greater  or 
more  imperative  problem  than  that  of  the  prevention  and 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  so-called  "great  white  plague  "- 
pulmonary  tuberculosis — consumption.  Oft  as  this  has  been 
repeated,  reiterated  or  proclaimed,  it  has  lost  none  of  its  im- 
portance, none  of  its  force,  but  rather  the  oftener  repeated 
the  more  keenly  and  imperatively  is  the  conviction  borne  in 
upon  us  that  this  is  indeed  the  "white  man's  burden." 

We  have  dwelt  too  much  upon  the  mere  figures  of  neatly 
arranged  statistics,  and  have  not  looked  upon  the  subject  from 
the  more  essential  standpoint.  We  have  not  weighed  up 
against  it  the  cost  to  humanity  in  the  loss  of  many  of  the 
brightest  and  most  lovely  characters  that  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  disease  in  the  world  at  large,  attacking  as  it  often  does 
the  finest  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  structures. 

To  many  of  you  whom  I  address  today  it  may  seem  to  be 
almost  a  bore  to  mention  tuberculosis,  but  can  we  afford  to 
stand  by  and  be  content  to  do  nothing  in  the  light  of  present 
revelations,  when  not  one  of  us  can  feel  that  the  passover 
impression  has  been  made  upon  the  door  post  of  his  home? 
No,  not  one.  This  is  truly  a  living,  burning  question — one 
that  will  not  down  by  evasion,  but  must  be  met  determinedly, 
constantly  and  to  the  end  by  all  high-minded  men,  and  by  all 
in  whom  the  altruistic  spirit  has  found  lodgment. 

I  was  prompted  to  select  the  subject  of  this  paper,  not  only 
by  my  actual  experience  of  sixteen  years  in  examining  and 
treating  incarcerated  criminals,  but  more  particularly  in  my 
experience  in  gathering  statistics  from  the  prisons  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  a  report  on  tuberculosis  to  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  transmission  to  the 
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Eighth  International  Prison  Congress.  In  order  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  the  general  popu- 
lations of  the  prisons  of  this  country,  a  series  of  questions 
was  formulated  and  sent  out  to  the  different  institutions. 
There  were  ninety-seven  of  these  requests  sent  out;  seventy- 
seven,  or  79!/2  per  cent.,  reported,  showing  a  total  prison  popu- 
lation of  44,275  and  a  tuberculous  population  of  1,907,  a  per- 
centage of  forty-three  ten-thousands,  an  almost  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  tuberculosis.  If  these  figures  were  indeed  true 
and  represented  the  real  conditions,  there  need  be  little  cause 
for  anxiety  or  special  effort  on  the  part  of  those  concerned 
in  the  work  of  penal  institutions ;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  reports  of  the  several  institutions  shatters  our  confidence 
in  the  significance  of  them.  As,  for  instance,  one  institution 
located  in  what  might  be  termed  the  tuberculosis  belt  or  area 
of  the  country  shows  a  tuberculous  population  of  only  eight 
ten-thousands  of  1  per  cent,  on  a  prison  population  of  over 
one  thousand.  Another  institution  as  favorably  located  as 
regards  climate  and  sanitary  conditions  reports  a  prison  popu- 
lation of  1,240  and  a  tuberculous  population  of  332,  or  a  per- 
centage of  25.  Other  prisons  report  no  tuberculous  population 
whatever,  or,  if  so,  they  are  so  infinitesimal  that  they  can 
hardly  be  expressed  in  figures.  We  wish  we  could  rest  in  con- 
fidence in  these  figures,  or  that  they  represented  the  real  condi- 
tions, but  what  a  remarkable  contrast  they  present  when  com- 
pared with  the  figures  that  represent  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  outside  communities,  and  in  the  general  civilian  popu- 
lations. 

To  almost  all  of  you  the  figures  relative  to  tuberculosis  are 
familiar,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  important  that  they  be 
emphasized  that  we  may  be  able  the  more  clearly  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  figures  presented  by  the  prisons.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  prison  populations  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  this  disease.  Commitments  to  State  prisons  proper 
average  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
males.  The  age  in  males  at  which  they  are  most  likely  to  fall 
victims  to  this  disease  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  years.  Hoff- 
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man  shows  that  the  general  average  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis in  the  United  States  for  all  ages  has  fallen  from  35  per 
thousand  in  1871  to  21  per  thousand  in  1901,  while  the  death 
rate  among  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty  years 
has  not  materially  lessened. 

This  means  a  prison  population  especially  vulnerable  to  in- 
fection. Carefully  gathered  reports  from  the  prison  authorities 
throughout  the  world  by  statisticians  place  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  in  prison  populations  at  from  40  to  60  per  cent., 
so  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  prisons 
are  due  to  tuberculosis.  Autopsies  upon  criminals  show  that 
nearly  all  of  them  who  have  died  from  other  diseases  in  prisons 
show  some  form  of  tuberculous  infection.  The  general  civilian 
population  by  the  most  recent  computations  give  one-sixth  of 
the  populations  of  the  world  as  tuberculous,  and  every  third 
or  fourth  death  is  due  to  this  disease  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  this  disease.  More  recent  reports  from  carefully  con- 
ducted autopsies  go  to  show  that  nearly  all  persons  at  some 
time  in  their  lives  have  suffered  from  tuberculous  infection : 
that  they  either  show  healed  foci  of  the  disease,  or  still  have 
marked  tuberculous  lesions.  When  we  compare  the  figures 
given  in  the  reports  from  the  penal  institutions  with  these  we 
find  a  most  remarkable  disparity  in  the  figures  showing  the 
percentages  of  the  tuberculous  upon  the  general  prison  popu- 
lation. 

It  can  not  be  urged  that  the  environment  of  the  prisoner  is 
such  that  the  development  of  tuberculosis  is  not  favored,  for 
quite  the  contrary  obtains.  There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  these  figures  representing  the  tuberculous  popula- 
tions of  the  several  prisons  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
that  they  are  misleading  and  incorrect.  I  believe  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  carefully  conducted  examinations  made  by  spe- 
cialists with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  would  show  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  prisoners  are  affected  in  some  degree 
by  this  disease.  The  discrepancy  between  the  figures  as  re- 
ported and  those  that  would  actually  represent  the  existing 
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conditions  would  be  astonishing.  The  disparity  in  the  figures 
from  the  prisons  led  me  at  once  to  investigate  and  inquire  into 
the  "whys,"  for  no  one  for  a  moment  could  question  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  honesty  of  the  physicians  of  these  several  institu- 
tions making  these  reports.  This  being  true,  where  lies  the 
fault?  I  believe  it  largely  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
systematic  examinations  made  of  the  convicted  criminal  from 
the  time  he  leaves  the  convicting  court  until  he  is  discharged 
upon  the  community  again.  In  a  few  institutions  carefully 
conducted  examinations  are  in  progress,  and  in  these  institu- 
tions there  is  a  large  showing  of  tuberculous  subjects. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  overlook  a  tuberculous  involvement 
of  lung,  abdomen  or  liver,  especially  the  lung.  So  often  do 
these  men  come  to  us  in  what  might  be  termed  a  quiescent 
state  of  the  disease — a  state  in  which  there  are  no  active 
symptoms — and  a  cursory  examination  reveals  no  very  serious 
condition.  And  yet  these  are  the  cases  we  need  to  know  the 
most  about,  for  it  is  the  early  cases  we  wish  to  identify  and 
intercept.  Advanced  cases  are  self-evident ;  it  is  to  the  early 
cases  we  need  to  devote  the  most  of  our  time,  study  and  effort 
if  we  are  to  prevent  or  cure.  If  we  care  well  for  the  early 
cases  we  will  have  few  late  cases,  therefore  the  imperativeness 
of  thoroughly  conducted  examinations  of  every  admission  to  a 
jail,  workhouse,  reformatory  or  penal  institution.  There  is 
no  other  course,  and  the  examination  must  be  thorough  and 
exhaustive  to  be  of  value.  My  own  opinion  is  that  in  every 
State  there  should  be  enacted  a  law  making  it  mandatory  upon 
every  penal  institution,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  to  provide 
for  the  examination  and  record  of  every  admission  to  the  in- 
stitution, with  a  view  of  detecting  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  If  it  is  determined  that  the  ex- 
amined is  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  a  careful  record  should 
be  made,  either  upon  a  card  or  a  properly  printed  blank,  and 
this  record  should  accompany  the  commitment  papers.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  record  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  fol- 
lowing points:  | 

Name,  crime,  sentence,  terms,  age,  color,  nativity,  marriage 
relation,  occupation,  general  physique,  weight. 

[19] 
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Family  history  as  to  tuberculosis,  previous  environment, 
duration  of  disease,  source  of  infection,  presence  of  cough, 
expectoration,  expansion,  microscopical  examination  of  sputa. 

Personal  history  as  to  pneumonia,  pleurisy;  presence  of 
adhesions,  rales,  cavities;  history  of  hemorrhages;  condition 
of  the  blood,  larynx,  abdomen,  glands,  bones,  testes  and  skin ; 
present  stage  of  disease,  and  any  additional  history  that  might 
be  ascertained. 

The  object  of  such  a  law  is  to  bring  the  whole  convicted 
criminal  class  under  its  workings,  to  the  end  of  limiting,  if 
possible,  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  from  one  prison  to  another. 
Criminals  are  migratory,  traveling  from  one  State  to  another 
and  from  one  country  to  another,  thus  carrying  with  them  the 
elements  of  infection.  To  be  effectual  this  movement  should 
be  general  and  should  comprehend  in  its  scope  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  I  know  of  no  organization  in  a 
better  position  to  further  this  work  and  keep  it  before  the 
public  mind  until  such  time  as  some  remedial  legislation  is 
effected  than  this  I  am  now  addressing. 

Prison  populations  are  always  tidal  populations  with  an  out- 
going as  well  as  an  incoming  tide.  It  means,  therefore,  much 
more  to  the  community  what  a  man  is  when  he  comes  out  of 
prison  than  when  he  goes  in,  for  he  then  becomes  a  local  factor 
in  the  social  problem  and  what  he  is  as  a  man,  his  individual- 
ity, his  personality,  and  both  his  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tions are  important.  He  then  becomes  either  a  menace,  a  real 
danger  to  the  community  to  which  he  is  discharged,  or  has 
within  him  the  possibilities  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen.  What 
a  great  blessing  it  would  be  if  prison  populations  were  no 
longer  hotbeds  for  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  and  if  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  prisons  of  this  country  were  no 
more  frequent  than  from  any  other  general  disease. 

It  will  not  do  to  shirk  this  responsibility  and  pass  it  lightly 
by  with  the  general  assumption  that  something  is  being  done. 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  organization  better  equipped,  both  by  its 
general  makeup  and  its  relations  to  the  general  public  to  take 
up  this  work,  to  agitate,  study  and  discuss  it,  until  the  public 
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in  general  and  legislatures  in  particular  shall  come  to  under- 
stand the  true  significance  of  what  it  means  to  have  penal  in- 
stitutions in  their  midst,  active  foci  in  the  propagation  of  this 
disease.  I  appeal  to  you  as  members  of  this  Congress  to  make 
this  a  prominent  feature  of  your  work,  and  that  it  be  given 
the  consideration  that  its  importance  demands.  Only  when 
such  steps  are  taken  as  will  insure  compulsory  examination 
laws  can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  stamping  out  this  disease  from 
the  prisons,  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  body  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  further  the  enactment  of  such  salutary  measures. 


SURGERY,  A  PROMOTER  OF  MORALS. 

BY   DE.    JOHN   KOLMEE,    INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  "Surgery,  a  Promoter  of  Morals," 
is  one  not  altogether  common  in  medical  literature.  It  is  not 
our  wish  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  any  opportunity  in  shaping 
the  minds  of  generations  to  come,  but  it  is  our  desire  to  be 
instrumental  in  diminishing  the  number  of  unfortunates 
brought  before  the  bar. 

Surgery  as  a  promoter  of  morals  is  little  considered  in  the 
text-books  on  nervous  diseases,  and  not  at  all  in  those  on 
surgery ;  in  the  operating  room  it  must  necessarily  be  applied 
only  to  those  of  criminal  tendency.  The  symptoms  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  tendency  are  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
laity  and  courts  of  justice  than  to  the  medical  profession. 
The  prevalence  of  these  symptoms  is  universal ;  however,  it  is 
less  in  the  older  countries  where  the  medical  profession  has  a 
greater  influence  with  the  laity,  the  opinion  of  the  physician 
being  beyond  question.  Many  of  the  most  civilized  countries 
have  special  courts  to  meet  advanced  and  mature  cases  of 
criminal  tendency — those  of  mechanical  irritation  receiving- 
similar  treatment  to  those  of  inheritance — the  enforcement  of 
the  law  being  considered  the  proper  treatment  for  both. 

Crime  is  a  disease.     It  is  not  solely  the  choice  of  the  indi- 
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vidual,  but  largely  the  result  of  nature  and  environment. 
There  is  a  distinction  between  the  criminal  tendency  of  the 
degenerate  due  to  inheritance  and  social  environment  and  the 
criminal  tendency  which  is  the  result  of  physical  and  mechan- 
ical force.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  differentiate  these 
cases.  A  careful  tracing  of  the  family  history,  a  painstaking 
physical  examination  with  inspection  of  the  physiognomy  will 
furnish  material  assistance  in  differentiation  as  to  the  cause  of 
existing  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  those  cases 
which  are  the  result  of  inheritance.  I  wish  to  bring  before 
this  gathering  principally  those  cases  which  are  the  result  of 
physical  and  mechanical  force.  The  cases  which  have  been 
treated  by  me  were  chiefly  of  this  class — the  result  of  a  blow 
or  a  fall  or  the  result  of  mechanical  or  physiological  force 
during  confinement. 

M.  Dally  (1881)  said  in  a  discussion  in  the  Medical  Physio- 
logical Society  at  Paris:  "All  the  criminals  who  have  been 
subjected  to  autopsy  after  execution  gave  evidence  of  cerebral 
injury. "  It  is  most  important  that  we  consider  every  factor 
productive  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  whether  the  result  of 
physical  or  mechanical  force :  the  rapid  proliferation  of  cells 
of  the  individual  tissues,  the  effort  on  the  part  of  nature  to 
form  a  cast  or  splint  for  the  injured  parts,  are  causes  of 
further  injury  to  the  already  wounded  structure.  In  other 
words,  it  is  insult  upon  injury.  This  tumor-like  formation 
exerts  a  constant  pressure,  not  only  at  the  point  of  injury,  but 
upon  the  entire  structure,  retarding  proper  innervation  of  the 
brain.  In  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation 
and  which  were  subjected  to  operation,  there  was  a  decided 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  This  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  skull  was  apparent  not  only  at  the 
seat  of  the  original  injury  received  during  the  early  life  of  the 
individual,  but  was  somewhat  general.  This  condition  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  injury  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  head  is  pro- 
ductive of  thickening  of  the  entire  skull,  especially  of  the 
inner  table,  causing  a  general  lessening  of  the  capacity  of  the 
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skull.    The  value  of  an  early  recognition  of  this  fact  can  not  be 
overestimated,  if  we  consider  the  development  of  the  brain. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  workings  of  the  brain — the  chief 
organ  in  the  employ  of  man  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race — it  seems  only  just  that  we  should  consider  a  few  of  the 
many  important  points  pertaining  to  this  organ,  namely:  its 
growth,  weight  and  nourishment.  According  to  the  tables  of 
Vierordt,  the  brain  increases  between  two-fold  and  three-fold 
in  weight  during  the  first  year  of  life;  not  far  from  ten  per 
cent,  more  during  the  second ;  no  less  and  a  little  more  during 
the  third.  During  the  fourth  year  alone  it  increases  more  than 
during  all  the  rest  of  life.  It  is  nearly  done  growing  by  the  sixth 
year.  After  the  eighth  year  it  grows  but  little,  although  the 
body  is  only  one-third  its  mature  weight.  Increase,  however, 
continues  very  slowly  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year, 
when  it  about  reaches  its  maximum,  although  recent  minute 
determinations  by  Mies  and  Pfister  indicate  a  very  slight 
growth  between  the  ages  twenty  and  thirty.  At  the  age  of 
forty  it  has  reached  its  greatest  development.  Beyond  this 
period  as  age  advances  and  the  mental  faculties  decline,  the 
brain  diminishes  slightly  in  weight.  However,  this  diminu- 
tion in  weight  does  not  imply  diminution  in  usefulness.  I  do 
not  believe  that  mental  activity  reaches  its  maximum  before 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  even  later.  We  know  that  the  best  work 
has  been  performed  in  literature,  in  law  and  in  politics  by 
those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  sixty.  Goethe's  master- 
piece— " Faust" — was  not  completed  until  the  author  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-two  years;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  Lew  Wallace  did  some  of  their  best  work  after  they  were 
well  advanced  in  life.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  the 
adult  male  is  between  46  and  53  ounces;  in  the  female  be- 
tween 41  and  47  ounces.  However,  the  weight  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  prime  factor  in  influencing  the  mental  fac- 
ulties. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  thicker  the  covering 
of  gray  matter  and  the  greater  the  number  of  fissures  of  the 
brain,  the  higher  its  development  and  the  greater  its  produc- 
tive powers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  recorded  fact  that 
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great  leaders  through  all  ages  have  had  large  brains,  while 
the  brain  of  the  idiot  seldom  weighs  over  26  ounces. 

The  extent  to  which  the  brain  is  nourished  can  best  be 
judged  by  the  general  condition  and  appearance  of  the  entire 
body.  A  brain  poorly  nourished  will  frequently  cause  the  in- 
dividual to  complain  of  having  dizzy  spells,  vertigo,  impaired 
digestion,  etc.  As  the  period  of  adolescence  is  the  important 
one  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  there  is  need  for  the  most 
careful  study,  of  consummate  practical  wisdom  in  providing 
the  most  favorable  environment  and  eliminating  every  cause 
of  arrest  or  reversion  in  growth.  "This  stage  is  the  bud  of 
promise  for  the  race."  The  formation  of  gray  cells  is  easily 
disturbed  by  pressure  on  the  brain  and  by  the  disturbance 
of  the  brain  fluid,  excepting  that  the  function  of  the  sub- 
arachnoid  fluid  acts  as  a  preventive  of  shock  to  the  brain  cells. 
It  is  therefore  most  necessary  that  we  attach  great  importance 
to  the  natural  distribution  of  this  fluid  and  retain  it  where 
nature  demands  the  greatest  quantity,  namely:  at  the  base. 

Owing  to  the  slight  loss  in  the  continuity  of  the  scalp  and 
the  rapid  swelling  of  the  parts  in  case  of  injury,  it  is  most 
important  that  in  every  case  of  injury  to  the  scalp  the  entire 
head  should  be  shaved  to  afford  every  means  for  a  positive 
diagnosis  and  every  assistance  for  determining  the  possible 
sequelae.  However,  few  cases  of  injury  to  the  scalp  and  skull 
are  brought  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  They  usually  do  not  come  under  his  examination 
until  the  most  serious  chain  of  symptoms  manifest  themselves 
as  the  result  of  the  broken  chain  in  the  innervation  of  the 
brain.  This  result  may  be  in  the  form  of  epilepsy,  diminution 
of  growth  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  more  seri- 
ous symptom  affecting  the  social  conditions — crime. 

I  need  not  tell  an  audience  of  physicians  what  has  been  done 
in  cerebral  localization.  This  Congress  has  in  the  past  had  a 
close  relation  to  the  medical  profession  in  the  study  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.  We  may  become  more  closely  united  in  the 
future  when  the  medical  profession  can  give  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  the  cure  of  those  crimes  which  are  the  result  of 
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mechanical  irritation.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  consuming  your 
time  by  a  brief  review  and  a  glance  at  these  charts  in  the 
study  of  cerebral  localization. 

To  cite  some  of  the  cases  in  which  surgery  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  promoter  of  morals : 

Case  1. — E.  R.  E.,  age  9  years,  male,  white,  residing  in  Indi- 
anapolis, came  under  my  observation  February  15,  1902.  Fam- 
ily history  negative,  natural  birth.  The  child  showed  no  ab- 
normality in  development  until  almost  five  years  of  age,  at 
which  time  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  along  the  median 
line  at  the  junction  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones.  There 
were  no  noticeable  deviations  in  the  general  contour  and  de- 
velopment of  the  skull,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  scar  over 
seat  of  injury.  He  was  brought  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the 
juvenile  court,  with  a  statement  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
numerous  crimes  and  was  subject  to  spells,  which  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  spells  of  periodical  insanity.  The  mother  stated 
that  he  would  run  away  during  these  times;  borrow  money 
under  false  pretenses;  order  anything  from  stores  which  his 
fancy  might  select — wood,  coal,  groceries  or  whatnot ;  would 
send  a  physician  at  breakneck  speed  to  see  his  dying  mother ; 
had  been  violent.  At  other  times  he  was  good-natured,  ex- 
tremely polite  and  knew  something  about  almost  all  questions. 
His  craft  and  cunning  were  exceedingly  great.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital.  On  careful  examination  of  the  head 
there  was  found  a  depression  directly  posterior  to  the  parietal 
eminence  toward  the  median  line,  at  which  point  I  operated 
and  found  an  extensive  fracture  of  the  inner  table  with  the 
lines  in  three  directions.  The  bone  was  a  half  inch  in  thick- 
ness at  the  point  of  operation.  I  cut  out  the  entire  depression 
of  the  inner  table  in  the  three  directions.  The  boy  showed 
remarkable  improvement  to  every  one  in  the  hospital,  and  I 
advised  his  removal,  after  healing  of  the  scalp  wound,  to  a 
State  institution  for  discipline.  Repeated  inquiry  gives  me  as- 
surance that  he  has  made  a  complete  recovery. 

Case  2. — J.  R.,  aged  15,  male,  white;  family  history  nega- 
tive. Up  to  four  years  of  age  he  seemed  perfectly  natural: 
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was  developed  the  same  as  other  children  in  the  family.  At 
this  time  he  had  a  spell  of  sickness,  which  was  diagnosed  as 
brain  fever.  He  made  a  slow  recovery,  and  the  condition  at 
the  time  he  came  to  me — July,  1904 — was  as  follows:  Boy 
very  nervous,  excitable,  slow  to  learn;  was  only  in  2A  grade 
when  he  quit  school;  was  easily  aroused  to  great  anger;  had 
attempted  violence  to  those  about  him  and  the  mother  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  the  court.  A  careful  ex- 
amination revealed  an  abnormal  adherence  of  the  scalp,  su- 
perior to  the  cunlus  in  the  median  line.  I  advised  operation, 
to  which  the  family  gave  ready  consent,  and  I  found  that  the 
boy  had  suffered  from  a  fracture  at  some  time  in  his  past  life. 
In  consultation  with  his  family,  I  learned  that  the  boy  had 
fallen,  at  the  age  of  four,  into  a  sewer  ditch  directly  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  at  the  time  during  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  been  suffering  from  brain  fever.  The  boy's  general 
condition  up  to  the  present  time  is  greatly  improved.  All  the 
symptoms  of  violence  have  been  relieved  by  the  operation, 
but  the  habit  of  wandering  listlessly  from  home  is  not  im- 
proved to  the  present  time.  This  case  would  no  doubt  do  well 
if  subjected  to  hard  labor  during  the  day  and  the  use  of  gloves 
during  the  night.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  wan- 
dering away  is  the  result  of  masturbation. 

Case  3. — The  following  history  is  of  interest :  H.  E.,  age  13, 
male,  white;  father  died  of  sunstroke,  mother  in  good  health. 
No  insanity  or  epilepsy  on  either  side  of  the  family.  Labor, 
normal.  Was  always  a  bright  boy  and  normal  in  every  way 
until  two  years  ago,  at  which  time  he  was  hit  with  a  baseball 
bat  on  the  left  side  of  the  back  part  of  the  head;  was  ren- 
dered unconscious  at  the  time  and  was  semi-conscious  for  a 
week;  has  been  having  nervous  spells  ever  since,  lasting  from 
ten  minutes  to  one  hour,  almost  daily,  with  clonic  contraction 
of  all  the  muscles,  during  which  time  he  is  semi-conscious. 
On  examination  I  found  a  line  of  depression  over  one  inch  in 
length,  one-quarter  inch  in  depth  and  a  half  inch  in  width  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head  over  the  seat  of  injury.  Operation 
was  advised,  to  which  the  parents  readily  consented.  He  was 
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placed  in  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Hospital  and  operated  on 
February  6th.  The  entire  area  of  depression  was  cut  out, 
leaving  an  oval  opening  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  An 
uninterrupted  recovery  followed,  and  he  has  been  free  from 
all  former  symptoms.  I  fully  appreciate  that  the  length  of 
time  since  the  operation  does  not  warrant  me  to  say  that  there 
may  be  no  return  of  former  symptoms.  However,  the  absence 
of  former  symptoms  is  encouraging. 

Case  4. — V.  M.,  age  13,  male,  white.  Family  history  has  no 
bearing  on  the  present  case.  Labor,  normal.  Had  some  sort 
of  fever  when  a  child,  lasting  about  one  week;  a  fall  from  a 
housetop  and  numerous  minor  falls  since  nine  years  of  age. 
Has  been  subject  to  stealing  and  shows  violent  temper  when 
corrected  or  even  when  told  of  his  misdeeds.  Admits  self- 
abuse  for  several  years.  The  general  appearance  of  the  boy 
is  good.  Scalp  very  tight  over  the  left  side  of  the  head.  This 
indicated  to  me  that  a  greater  injury  was  received  during  one 
of  his  falls  than  was  ever  appreciated  by  those  about  him. 
Believing  that  an  unusual  thickening  of  the  skull  might  be 
present  with  the  history  of  falls,  I  advised  an  exploratory 
trephining.  To  this  the  parents  consented.  The  boy  was 
placed  in  the  Deaconess  Hospital  and  operated  on,  July  20th. 
In  this  case  I  made  a  linear  craniotomy  along  the  left  side  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  This  consisted  of  an  incision 
in  the  scalp  from  the  margin  of  the  forehead  to  one  inch  above 
the  occipital  protuberance.  After  securing  bleeding  points  I 
used  a  quarter-inch  trephine  for  the  original  opening  in  the 
skull.  This  was  followed  by  the  use  of  an  electric  burr,  cutting 
forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  scalp  wound  and  backward 
to  the  ending.  The  skull  was  one-half  inch  in  thickness  over 
the  parietal  bone,  also  showing  the  lines  of  a  fracture  of  the 
vault.  I  made  a  lateral  opening  in  the  skull  from  the  original 
toward  the  speech  center  on  the  left  side ;  not  encountering  any 
severe  hemorrhage,  the  wound  was  closed  and  the  patient  re- 
turned to  his  room.  He  made  an  uninterrupted  recovery  and 
left  the  hospital  on  the  28th  of  July.  On  recovering  from  the 
anesthesia,  and  also  before  leaving  the  city  for  his  home,  he 
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made  the  following  remark:    "My  head  feels  as  though  a  flat- 
iron  had  been  taken  off  the  top." 

Case  5. — G.  R.,  age  19,  male,  white,  single ;  by  occupation, 
musician.  The  father  has  eczema;  is  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited it.  Mother  healthy.  One  brother  and  sister,  both 
healthy.  Birth,  natural,  normal.  Patient  had  typhoid  ma- 
laria at  the  age  of  two  years,  lasting  one  year.  Had  the  usual 
diseases  of  childhood.  Quit  school  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  sixth  grade.  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  learn.  Has  habits  of  running  away  from  home. 
Enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  1900 ;  remained  there  for 
eleven  months ;  was  then  discharged  for  inaptitude.  Had  pneu- 
monia while  in  the  navy.  Was  implicated  in  a  store  robbery 
in  summer  of  1904  and  was  sentenced  to  reformatory  in  No- 
vember, 1904.  Was  out  on  parole,  but,  owing  to  viciousness 
and  running  away,  was  returned  in  April,  1905.  He  gave  a 
history  of  masturbation  since  fifteen  years  of  age,  which  habit 
he  acknowledges  he  practices  from  four  to  six  times  a  week. 
Physical  examination:  Lungs,  normal;  heart,  accelerated; 
form  slightly  stooped,  bending  over;  scalp  very  thick  and 
tight.  Features  somewhat  pinched.  He  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  for  observation,  as  I  expected  nocturnal  epilepsy.  Of 
this  the  mother  knew  nothing  more  than  that  he  would  have 
spells  of  hard  breathing  during  the  night.  Diagnosis:  Noc- 
turnal epilepsy  and  thick  skull.  Linear  craniotomy  was  ad- 
vised, to  which  the  parents  readily  consented,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 1st  he  was  subjected  to  the  operation,  which  extended  from 
the  margin  of  the  scalp  and  forehead  over  the  vertex  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  skull  was  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  the  dura  rather  brittle.  After  this  I 
considered  best  to  close  the  scalp  wound  and  return  patient  to 
his  room,  owing  to  considerable  shock  and  hemorrhage.  He 
made  an  uninterrupted  recovery,  and  was  to  be  operated  upon 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  head  after  recov- 
ery from  the  first  operation,  in  addition  to  circumcision.  While 
in  the  hospital  he  learned  of  the  circumcision,  and  three  days 
before  the  second  .operation  he  made  his  escape  from  the  insti- 
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tution  and  ran  home,  fearing  that  the  circumcision  would  be  a 
very  painful  proceeding.  However,  his  parents  prevailed  on 
him  to  return  and  the  second  operation  was  performed  Septem- 
ber 20,  and  he  left  the  hospital  one  week  later.  A  letter  was 
afterward  received  from  his  mother,  stating  that  the  boy  was 
doing  well  and  she  was  profoundly  grateful. 

I  also  wish  to  bring  before  you  a  few  cases  which  were  the 
result  of  injury  to  the  skull  during  delivery. 

Case  6. — Mother  primipara ;  child  male ;  tedious  labor ;  in- 
strumental delivery,  the  plate  of  the  forcep  causing  marked 
depression  over  the  rolandic  region  on  the  left  side. 

Case  7. — Multipara;  child  female;  labor  prolonged;  instru- 
mental delivery;  depression  on  right  side  of  head,  also  over 
the  rolandic  region  with  total  obliteration  of  the  anterior 
fontanell. 

Both  of  these  children  were  given  to  constant  crying.  I 
advised  careful  watching  of  the  condition  and  if  elevation  did 
not  appear  within  a  period  of  ten  days,  operation  should  be 
made  for  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  bones.  I  was  called 
to  operate  in  both  cases,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory 
in  every  detail.  The  parents  report  to  me  on  an  average  of 
every  three  months,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  would  tend  to  show  that  these  children  could  possibly 
have  been  injured  by  the  operation.  The  line  of  incision  in  the 
scalp  has  at  this  time  totally  disappeared. 

Case  8. — Primipara ;  child,  female ;  labor  prolonged  and  ex- 
haustive; instrumental  delivery;  depression  of  left  temple 
fossa.  I  advised  operation  after  a  lapse  of  ten  days,  but  par- 
ents refused  and  stated  that  a  similar  condition  was  present 
when  the  mother  of  the  child  was  born;  therefore,  believing 
that  the  child  had  inherited  this  deviation  of  structure.  The 
child  is  now  about  two  years  of  age  and  shows  quite  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  eyeball  on  the  side  of  injury.  However, 
sight  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 

These  cases  do  not  require  an  extensive  incision,  and  I  feel 
that  we  neglect  a  duty  in  not  insisting  upon  operation  for  the 
elevation  of  the  depression.  I  never  use  over  a  three-sixteenth 
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inch  bone  drill  for  the  opening  of  the  depressed  bone,  and 
always  use  a  blunt  tenacula  as  elevator. 

The  management  of  criminals  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  a 
question  between  physician  and  surgeon.  Concessions  have 
been  willingly  made,  and  the  only  unsettled  questions  upon 
this  subject  among  well-informed  medical  men  now  are :  What 
classes  of  cases  are  still  to  be  managed  by  the  medical  clinician 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  ?  What  cases  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  and  at  what  period  in  their  prog- 
ress is  the  transfer  to  be  made  ?  The  very  fact  that  there  are 
still  unsettled  points  in  the  matter  is  my  only  excuse  for  ad- 
dressing you  upon  this  subject,  for  I  have  said  many  things 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  But  if  we  talk  long  enough 
and  earnestly  enough  the  ultra  conservatives  will  hear  us  and 
listen  to  us,  and  lives  that  have  been  spent  in  prison  and  lost 
to  homes  will  be  saved.  The  matter  will  never  be  settled  until 
every  graduate  of  medicine  who  has  the  license  to  practice  is 
able  to  make  a  pretty  fair  diagnosis,  differentiating  between 
criminal  tendency  that  is  the  result  of  mechanical  irritation 
and  that  of  degeneracy  due  to  inheritance.  The  former  cases 
demand  cold  steel  and  the  ligature;  the  latter  require  con- 
servative therapeutic  measures  and  detention  in  State  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is,  and  there 
will  continue  to  be,  plenty  of  work  for  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  clinical  medicine,  and  if  the  drug  shop  becomes  less 
important  as  the  operating  room  becomes  more  important,  each 
will  always  have  its  proper  place  in  the  relief  of  suffering  man- 
kind. The  thing  for  us  to  determine  now  and  at  every  period 
is  the  limitations  of  our  art.  \Ve  must  learn  to  recognize  the 
cases  which  tend  to  recovery  with  adolescence  and  require  no 
active  treatment  of  any  kind,  and  those  which  tend  inevitably 
to  be  a  menace  to  society.  We  must  recognize  the  limitations 
of  medicine  as  contrasted  with  surgery ;  we  must  be  able  to 
determine  where  drugs  are  useless  and  where  the  knife  alone 
can  help.  The  solution  of  the  problem  requires,  first,  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  physiology,  anatomy,  pathology  and 
the  natural  history  of  disease,  and,  second,  the  highest  skill 
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in  diagnosis.  These  are  the  branches  to  which  the  general 
practitioner  should  especially  devote  himself,  since  it  is  to  him 
and  not  to  the  operator  that  these  cases  first  apply.  Lister,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  surgery,  builded  better  than 
he  knew.  He  not  only  revolutionized  his  art,  but  he  widened 
its  scope,  and  the  widening  process  has  continued  to  this  day. 
Medicine  has  had  to  yield  a  little  now  and  then  until  much 
has  been  given  up  to  the  surgeon,  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  all  concerned,  especially  to  the  patient.  With  improved 
technique  in  surgery,  we  can  with  almost  perfect  immunity 
open  the  skull  at  any  time.  I  might  say  that  operating  upon 
the  skull  and  brain  is  less  dangerous  than  the  opening  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  only  rational  road  to  the  prevention 
and  repression  of  crime  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  crim- 
inal himself,  both  psychologically  and  physically,  so  as  to  trace 
the  underlying  cause.  Where  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
brain  are  present,  I  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by 
an  exploratory  trephining,  thereby  ascertaining  the  thickness 
of  the  skull  and  assisting  us  in  deciding  as  to  the  better  course 
to  pursue,  whether  to  continue  the  operation  by  linear  incision 
over  the  entire  vault  of  the  skull  or  pursue  the  conservative 
course — the  administration  of  medicine.  Whatever  the  rem- 
edy, the  cause  must  be  studied  first.  Negative  results  are  as 
important  to  science  as  are  positive  results. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Henderson. — The  work  of  the  prison  physician  seems 
to  me  so  important  that  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  with  ref- 
erence to  it.  This  discussion  is  of  vital  and  wide-reaching  im- 
portance. A  layman  can  hardly  appreciate  what  these  medical 
gentlemen  have  contributed  to  science.  Let  me  suggest  that 
in  all  places  clinical  work  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane 
when  it  has  been  connected  with  the  medical  faculties  of  our 
great  universities.  The  proposition  I  would  make  would  be  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  if  it  were  permissible.  I  should  offer 
a  resolution  to  be  considered  by  our  medical  brethren  that  the 
clinical  and  laboratory  work  of  all  the  prisons  in  this  country 
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should  be  connected  with  some  learned  medical  faculty;  that 
every  prison  physician  should  be  recognized  as  a  member  of 
some  medical  faculty  and  chosen  with  reference  to  his  powers 
as  a  teacher  as  well  as  practitioner.  We  would  then  be  con- 
nected with  publications,  and  the  results  of  his  study  and  work 
would  be  given  to  the  world.  Here  we  have  a  vast  amount  of 
clinical  material  which  might  be  used  for  the  advancement  of 
the  health  of  mankind.  I  speak  from  the  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  The  prison  physician  can  observe  men  under  conditions 
which  he  can  control,  as  the  doctor  outside  can  not  control  his 
patients.  We  are  using  this  clinical  material  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  and  I  believe  we  should  be  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  in  the  world  if  we  could  bring 
into  direct  organic  connection  with  our  medical  faculties  the 
work  of  our  prison  physician.  Several  years  ago — I  felt  it  was 
in  advance  of  the  time  then — I  made  a  suggestion  which  was 
received  with  exceeding  favor  and  without  criticism  in  this 
Congress,  that  every  one  of  these  prisons  should  become  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  men,  under  scientific  conditions 
which  the  medical  men  could  control.  The  suggestion  that  I 
would  make  is  that  we  should  continue  this,  and  I  believe  that 
the  suggestion  with  modifications  will  receive  your  hearty 
sympathy. 

Dr.  Blitch. — The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Henderson  would  call 
for  money  for  experts. 

Dr.  Henderson. — That  is  what  money  is  for. 

Judge  Follett. — If  crime  be  a  disease,  one  thing  is  necessary : 
treat  it  as  a  disease  and  never  let  the  man  out  of  the  prison 
or  reformatory  until  he  is  cured.  That  settles  that  question 
forever.  You  have  to  keep  the  professional  criminal.  The 
professional  criminal  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  this  country.  But  we  have  done  harm  in  this  body  by  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  crime  is  a  disease.  I  never  saw  but  one 
criminal  in  my  life  but  would  tell  you  to  your  face,  "I  could 
have  done  differently." 
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Dr.  Bennett  said  that  he  took  exception  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Blitch  as  to  the  death  rate  among  the  prisoners  in  Florida. 
He  thought  the  death  rate  was  not  lower  than  in  Northern 
prisons,  many  of  which  have  very  few  colored  people. 

On  motion,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr. 
Kolmer  for  his  paper. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Barrows. — A  commission  from  Great  Britain 
has  recently  come  to  this  country  to  examine  the  relation  of 
the  feeble-minded  to  those  of  criminal  tendency.  They  are 
getting  together  a  great  mass  of  facts.  They  will  visit  some 
of  your  institutions,  and  I  promised  them  that  I  would  ask  you 
who  may  have  material  bearing  on  this  subject  to  send  this 
material  that  it  may  be  embodied  in  their  evidence.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  transmit  to  them  any  matter  that  may  be  sent  me  for 
that  purpose  to  No.  135  East  Fifteenth  street,  New  York,  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association.  The  feeble-minded 
and  degenerate  should  be  fully  classified  before  they  are  sent 
to  prison. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  asked  leave  to  report. 
President  Garvin  took  the  chair  and  called  on  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Mills,  for  the  report.  Mr.  Mills  stated  that  invitations  had 
been  received  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in  Albany,  in  Wash- 
ington, in  Chicago,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  choice  had  been  unanimous  to  go  to  Albany,  the  time  of 
the  meeting  to  be  in  September.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  Organization  of  the  1906 
Congress,  the  Prison  Physicians'  Association  and  the  Prison 
Wardens'  Association  were  received  and  adopted.  For  con- 
venience the  reports  are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

Dr.  Barrows. — Two  years  ago,  at  Louisville,  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  the  International  Prison  Congress  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  in  this  country.  As  Congress  and  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  have  invited  that  congress,  it  remains  now 
for  us  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Henderson. — May  I  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  last  ses- 
sion authorized  and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  the  International  Prison  Congress  an  invi- 
tation to  hold  its  eighth  meeting  in  the  United  States,  and  such 
invitation  has  been  extended  and  accepted, 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  this  congress  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in 
arranging  for  the  said  congress,  this  committee  to  have  power 
to  fill  vacancies  and  to  secure  further  necessary  assistance. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  persons  were 
afterwards  appointed  on  such  a  committee : 

Chas.  R.  Henderson,  Illinois;  John  L.  Milligan,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Cornelius  V.  Collins,  New  York ;  Albert  G-arvin,  Con- 
necticut; Frederick  Howard  Wines,  Illinois;  R.  W.  McClaugh- 
ry,  Kansas;  Henry  Wolfer,  Minnesota;  Frederick  G.  Petti- 
grove,  Massachusetts ;  John  M.  Glenn,  Maryland. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION, 


The  session  Wednesday  afternoon  was  held  in  the  Nebraska 
State  Prison,  the  President  calling  the  Congress  to  order  at  2 
o'clock.  The  subject  for  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners.  It  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  W.  P.  Archibald,  Dominion  parole  officer,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DISCHARGED  PRISONERS. 

BY   W.    P.    ARCHIBALD,    DOMINION   PAROLE   OFFICER,    OTTAWA, 

CANADA. 

In  submitting  my  report  to  the  National  Prison  Association 
of  the  United  States,  embracing  many  of  the  societies  engaged 
in  reformative  and  rehabilitative  efforts  in  behalf  of  discharged 
or  paroled  convicts,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  chronicle  that  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  our  meeting  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
last  October. 

Briefly,  let  me  first  cite  the  work  in  Canada,  where  we  have 
several  societies  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  uplift  our  crim- 
inal classes.  The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  Canada,  with  head- 
quarters in  Toronto,  is  the  oldest  organization  of  this  character 
in  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Hamilton  Cassels,  president,  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  this  work  for  over  twenty-seven  years,  con- 
ducting a  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  the  Central  Prison, 
giving  also  a  general  oversight  to  the  management  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  society's  active  agents,  Mr.  Finley  Spencer,  Mr. 
Hall,  Miss  Kelley  (Bible  woman)  and  others,  meet  daily  the 
discharged  prisoners  from  the  Central  Prison,  Don  Gaol  and 
the  police  court,  not  only  extending  a  helping  hand  when 
needed,  but  obtaining  employment  for  many  men  and  women. 
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Let  me  say  in  passing  that  many  of  the  reforms  in  the  Cana- 
dian laws,  inaugurated  by  our  government  of  late  years  for 
the  social  betterment  of  the  criminal  population  of  Canada, 
can  trace  their  origin  to  no  other  source  than  this  well-organ- 
ized and  active  society. 

The  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  Montreal  is  also  a  potent 
factor  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  helping  ex-convicts  to  ob- 
tain a  social  status.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  years  and 
has  made  several  advances,  especially  during  the  past  year, 
having  decided  to  appoint  an  active  agent  to  meet  the  dis- 
charged prisoners  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Penitentiary,  at 
Montreal.  For  years  a  most  faithful  service  has  been  ren- 
dered the  society  by  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  given  his  services  as 
agent  gratuitously.  The  Rev.  E.  McManus  has  also  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  provincial  gaols. 

In  Winnipeg  a  local  prisoners'  aid  association  has  been 
operating  in  the  provincial  gaol  of  Manitoba,  and  has  helped 
a  large  number  of  unfortunates  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Davey  is  president  and  the  society  is  now  considering  the 
appointment  of  an  active  agent  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

In  New  Westminster,  the  center  of  our  British  Columbia 
criminal  population,  a  prisoners'  aid  society  to  assist  prisoners 
discharged  from  the  provincial  prison,  also  from  the  peni- 
tentiary located  in  that  city,  is  being  organized.  A  movement 
is  also  on  foot  for  a  similar  organization  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  to 
assist  the  discharged  prisoners  from  Dorchester  Penitentiary. 

The  Salvation  Army,  on  my  withdrawal  from  its  staff,  ap- 
pointed Lt.-Col.  Pugmire  to  take  up  the  prison-gate  work,  with 
which  I  had  been  associated  for  five  years.  It  is  evident  from 
the  Colonel's  first  report  that  a  good  advance  has  been  made 
in  this  far-reaching  and  well  organized  agency. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  that  harmony  exists  among 
us  all,  in  our  toil  among  the  unfortunate  and  the  erring  of 
the  Dominion.  The  heads  of  the  Salvation  Army  understood 
clearly  my  appointment  and  its  influence  upon  the  inmates  of 
the  federal  institutions  of  Canada.  While  -my  appointment 
was  made  in  the  interests  of  parole  matters,  yet  I  take  a  keen 
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interest  in  every  effort  put  forth  for  the  alleviation  of  distress 
and  the  uplifting  of  mankind.  In  my  new  capacity  I  realize 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  serve  fallen  humanity  in  its  highest  and 
best  interests,  and  to  co-operate  with  every  agency  having  as 
its  fundamental  principle  the  betterment  of  our  criminal  popu- 
lation. The  field  is  large.  There  is  room  for  every  toiler. 
With  close  attention  to  our  work,  there  will  be  no  time  for 
friction. 

Personally  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  individual  effort,  the 
one  man  uplifting  the  one  who  is  under;  the  one  hand  ex- 
tended to  the  unfortunate  who  is  lying  in  the  gutter  of  shame 
and  degradation.  If  any  success  can  be  attributed  to  my 
twenty  years'  service  in  uplifting  the  fallen,  it  is  the  result  of 
individual  effort,  followed  up  by  a  practical  and  systematic 
organization  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  parole  system  of  Canada,  while  not  everything  its  critics 
would  have  it  to  be,  is  producing  much  good  throughout  the 
Dominion.  The  minister  of  justice,  ^ho  is  responsible  for  its 
operation  for  the  Canadian  government,  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  every  detail  of  the  work.  It  is  with  his  permission 
that  I  am  submitting  this  report  to  the  Congress,  also  a  paper 
on  ' '  The  Parole  and  Indefinite  Sentence  System, ' '  as  suggested 
by  the  inspectors  of  penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  A.  P.  Sherwood,  commissioner 
of  Dominion  police,  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
parole  system  is  furnished: 

Statement  to  End  of  Fiscal  Year  1904-1905. 


CONVICTS  PAROLED. 

1899- 
1900. 

1900- 
1901. 

1901- 
1902 

1902- 
1903. 

1903- 
1904. 

1904- 
1905. 

Total. 

Paroles  granted  (peniten- 
tiary)    

71 

122 

157 

113 

122 

127 

712 

Paroles  granted  (prisons, 
jails  and  reformatories. 

1 

53 

89 

65 

67 

95 

370 

Total 

72 

175 

246 

178 

189 

222 

1,082 
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Statement  to  End  of  Fiscal  Year  1904-1905 — Continued. 


1899- 
1900. 

1900- 
1901. 

1901- 
1902. 

1902- 
1903. 

1903- 
1904. 

1904- 
1905. 

Total. 

Licenses  cancelled  for  non- 
compliance    with     con- 
ditions . 

5 

9 

19 

11 

16 

16 

76 

Licenses  forfeited  by  sub- 
sequent conviction  
Sentences    completed     on 
parole  

7 
59 

8 
141 

6 
189 

2 

124 

96 

1 
48 

24 
657 

Sentences  not  yet   termi- 
nated .  .         

1 

17 

32 

41 

77 

157 

325 

Total  

72 

175 

246 

178 

189 

222 

1,082 

The  wisdom  of  the  parole  system  and  the  discretion  exer- 
cised in  its  administration  can  be  judged  by  results.  Prom 
the  adoption  of  the  system  in  1899  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,082  paroles  granted.  Of  this  number  of  pris- 
oners 657,  or  about  61  per  cent.,  have  completed  their  sen- 
tences, under  license,  without  violation  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed ;  while  325,  or  30  per  cent.,  have  thus  far  respected  the 
conditions,  although  their  licenses  are  still  operative.  Those 
who  have  forfeited  their  licenses  by  subsequent  conviction  and 
who  represent  the  really  criminal  element  of  those  under  li- 
cense, number  24,  or  but  2^4  per  cent.  The  remaining  7  per 
cent,  have  been  recommitted  for  non-compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  license,  but  without  charge  of  criminality  against 
them  during  the  period  they  were  at  large. 

The  matter  of  forming  a  general  or  central  organization  of 
the  societies  operating  extensively  in  the  penal  institutions  of 
America  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  Conditionally  it 
would  be  helpful  and  beneficial  to  all  engaged  in  this  great 
work  of  philanthropy.  I  beg  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  your  consideration : 

1.  Organic  unity  should  not  be  the  object  sought.  With 
so  many  complicated  plans  in  operation  in  our  various  organi- 
zations, all  tending  to  the  uplifting  of  men,  yet  so  diversified 
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in  their  character,  it  would  be  unwise  and  injudicious  to  under- 
take the  unification  of  our  efforts  in  any  one  body  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  society  should  be  as  far-reaching  as  the  needs 
of  humanity  under  every  local  condition  require,  and  organic 
unity,  to  my  mind,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

2.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  organization  to  protect  the 
weakest   fibre   from  being   drafted   into  the   larger  fabric   of 
organization.    The  one  who  is  able  to  give  only  the  proverbial 
''cup  of  cold  water"  should  have  the  protection,  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  larger  bodies.     It 
is  cruel  to  crush  the  weak  and  helpless  or  push  the  claims  of 
any  larger  society  until  the  smaller  organization  is  crushed  or 
merged.    I  know  this  may  be  a  principle  applauded  in  the  busi- 
ness life  of  our  country,  but  in  my  opinion  nothing  is  more 
anti-Christian  or  disastrous  in  its  effects. 

3.  This  organization  would  render  useful  information  con- 
cerning applications  of  convicts  for  assistance,  etc.,  who  have 
been  previously  known  to  the  different  societies. 

4.  A  central  bureau  would  preserve  the  unity  of  purpose 
and  spirit  in  the  operation  of  our  work,  and  encourage  effort 
to  redeem  our  fellowmen  from  lives  of  crime  and  shame,  pro- 
ducing co-operation  which  is  needed  in  special  cases,  and  add- 
ing stimulus  for  the  helping  of  our  criminal  classes. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  masterly  help  rendered 
me  by  the  committee  during  the  past  year.  I  would  especially 
mention  a  paper  on  parole  matters  submitted  by  the  Rev.  A. 
M.  Fish,  who  has  given  every  possible  co-operation  to  the  work 
in  general.  The  Reverend  Father  Fish  has  also  been  the  means 
of  advancing  in  its  organization  the  parole  system  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fredenhagen,  superintendent  of  the  Society 
for  the  Friendless,  Topeka,  Kansas,  will  submit  a  paper.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  the  splendid  progress  made  in  the 
society  he  represents. 

The  Volunteers  of  America,  under  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington 
Booth,  have  accomplished  a  great  work  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  discharged  convicts  in  America.  The  time  to  which  I  am 
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limited  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of  other  societies  which 
deserve  mention. 

In  closing,  let  me  as  a  Canadian  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  for  the  kindly  manifestations  of  good 
will  by  our  American  friends,  who  have  received  us  so  kindly 
at  this  and  other  sessions  of  the  Prison  Congress.  We  are  one 
with  you  in  principle  and  object,  namely,  the  uplifting  of  men, 
the  betterment  of  social  conditions.  Our  hands  are  extended 
towards  you,  and  our  relationship  is  proving  most  cordial  and 
brotherly. 


THE    PAROLE    AND    INDEFINITE    SENTENCE    SYSTEMS. 

(Appendix  to  Report  of  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners.) 

The  work  of  reformation,  also  the  rehabilitation,  of  con- 
victs is  one  of  the  most  arduous  undertakings  which  can  be 
conceived.  To  strengthen  repressive  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  introduce  more  humanity  into  the  operation  of  our  laws, 
to  ask  sometimes  for  indulgence  rather  than  rigor,  without 
abandoning  any  of  the  indispensable  guarantees  of  social  order 
and  of  justice,  this  is  the  paramount  principle  and  practical 
object  in  the  operation  of  the  parole  system  of  Canada. 

When  the  parole  system  was  first  adopted  about  six  years 
ago,  many  said  of  those  who  advocated  its  adoption  by  the 
federal  authorities  that  their  ideals  were  placed  too  high.  In 
criticism  they  were  sometimes  reproached  with  attempting  the 
impossible,  and  their  generous  conceptions  of  humanity  were 
greeted  as  chimeras.  In  some  instances  they  were  referred 
to  as  "tainted  with  sentimentalism, "  and  sometimes  feeble- 
ness ;  but  their  faith  in  humanity  remains  unshaken.  Under  a 
careful  administration  of  the  parole  law  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  uplifting  of  the  unfortunate  and  erring  who  no 
doubt  have  suffered  justly  by  imprisonment  for  their  wrongs 
inflicted  on  society. 

I  know  perhaps  as  well  as  any  one  engaged  in  prison  work 
that  some  of  the  sick  do  not  wish  to  be  cured  (incorrigibles 
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who  need  to  be  put  where  they  can  not  harm)  ;  but  this  is  no 
argument  that  all  who  are  sick  are  incurable,  and  that  there 
are  no  means  within  our  reach  which  tend  to  their  uplifting. 
With  me,  judging  from  years  of  experience,  I  must  say  that  1 
find  perversity  is  the  exception.  I  have  affirmed  in  the  past 
that  human  nature  is,  at  bottom,  right,  loyal  and  generous. 
In  the  darkest  and  most  ravaged  heart  there  may  survive,  as 
in  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  a  last  lamp,  forgotten  by  the  last 
priest,  which,  when  lighted,  burns  still  for  truth  and  goodness. 

The  question  is  not  of  substituting  for  penal  laws  a  sort  of 
philosophical  indifference  which  will  compromise  public  se- 
curity. It  is  the  question  of  stimulating  moral  forces  and  de- 
veloping generous  instincts,  which  are  able  to  prevent  the 
offense  or  the  crime  committed;  and,  after  the  downfall,  of 
raising  and  rehabilitating  the  guilty.  No  one  possessed  of 
logic  or  honest  sense  maintains  the  irresponsibility  of  the  being 
who  has  done  wrong.  That  would  be  to  affirm  the  inutility  of 
correction  or  recompense.  It  is  true  that  physical  constitution, 
education,  heredity  and  misery  exercise  a  direct  influence  on 
criminality.  Legislators  have  taken  account  of  these  inevitable 
reactions  in  the  preparation  of  laws  and  the  gradation  of 
penalties. 

We  hold  the  principles  of  the  parole  and  indefinite  sentence 
systems  are  just.  Chastisement  without  a  possibility  of  pardon 
and  forgetfulness  discourages  and  degrades ;  the  hope  of  parole 
or  of  a  pardon  provokes  to  effort  and  restores.  It  puts  princi- 
ples into  practice  and  inspires  hope  in  the  convict,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  determines  when  the  convict  should  be  dis- 
charged from  prison,  with  a  suitable  environment  congenial 
to  his  or  her  rehabilitation  through  the  channels  and  forces  of 
industry,  this  system  also  providing  the  assistance  of  a  patron 
to  practically  help  the  delinquent  in  his  struggle  to  regain  his 
lost  status  as  a  social  unit. 

Every  intelligent  Canadian  recognizes  the  futility  of  com- 
bating crime  by  simply  attacking  the  criminal,  a  system  of 
cutting  down  the  weeds  without  going  to  the  roots.  In  seek- 
ing to  determine  the  causes  and  the  movements  of  crime  I  find 
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that  the  responsibility  is  not  to  be  attributed  alone  to  the  ma- 
terial author  of  the  offense.  Society,  I  know,  must  be  pro- 
tected, but  has  society  not  been  responsible  for  the  downfall 
of  many  ?  The  pace  which  many  try  to  keep  up  to  in  the  social 
life  proves  the  cause  of  much  evil  and  the  means  of  the  ruina- 
tion of  many  of  the  best  this  world  has  known. 

In  dealing  with  these  matters,  however,  we  must  always 
maintain  a  horror  for  crime,  and,  to  a  responsible  being,  noth- 
ing justifies  his  wrongdoing.  This  of  late  years  has  modified 
considerably  the  sentiment  concerning  a  convict.  Prevention 
is  better  than  punishment,  and  our  system  of  justice  does  not 
exclude  charity.  There  is  no  justice  without  charity,  as  there 
can  not  be  any  true  charity  without  justice. 

Classification  of  crimes  is  comparatively  an  ancient  method ; 
the  classification  of  criminals  is  comparatively  modern.  In 
Hebrew,  Oriental  and  Roman  codes  we  find  attempts  at  classifi- 
cation of  crimes  and  the  estimate  of  guilt  seen  in  the  varying 
weight  of  penalty  attached  to  the  offense.  The  classification 
of  crime,  in  even  the  best  penal  codes,  is  more  or  less  arbi- 
trary. Under  the  Hebrew  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  the  matter  was  much  simpler,  but,  when  it  comes 
to  measure  the  money  value  of  an  eye  or  a  nose,  or  the  length 
of  imprisonment  which  forms  an  equivalent  for  its  destruction, 
it  is  not  easy  to  secure  unanimity.  Thus  while  the  State  has  a 
fixed  criminal  code  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  of  penalties, 
a  study  of  the  sentences  actually  imposed  in  our  courts  of 
justice  show  the  most  curious  variations  and  sometimes  even 
contradictions.  The  estimate  of  the  comparative  enormity  of 
the  offenses  made  by  convicts  themselves  is  sufficiently  curious, 
as  when  the  "drunkard  boasts  he  has  not  been  a  thief,"  and 
the  thief  ' '  boasts  that  he  has  not  been  a  drunkard ; ' '  but  ethical 
judgment  of  criminals  is  hardly  more  contradictory  or  amus- 
ing than  those  which  have  been  taken  from  our  own  laws  in 
their  administration.  "When  it  comes  to  the  application  of  the 
penalty  the  only  final  relief  for  arbitrariness  is  the  adoption 
of  the  indefinite  sentence  system,  which  is  working  most  satis- 
factorily in  several  of  the  United  States  and  other  continental 
nations. 
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On  principle,  nothing  justifies  the  imprisonment  of  a  man 
except  satisfactory  proof  is  forthcoming  that  his  freedom  is 
dangerous  to  society.  Now,  if  we  accept  this  principle,  two 
consequences  follow  logically  from  it : 

First,  that  none  should  be  imprisoned  except  those  whose 
liberty  would  be  a  danger  to  society. 

Second,  that  these  should  be  imprisoned,  not  for  periods 
fixed  in  advance,  but  just  as  long  as  their  freedom  would  be  a 
danger  to  society. 

The  second  of  these  conclusions  is  the  principle  of  the  in- 
definite sentence  system.  Many  are  anxious  to  see  it  adopted 
in  Canada  in  conjunction  with  the  parole  system,  which  is  giv- 
ing good  satisfaction  at  present.  We  send  to  prisons  or  our 
gaols  a  large  number  of  persons  for  a  fixed  number  of  months 
or  years,  according  to  the  name  given  by  law  to  the  particular 
offense  of  which  each  person  is  convicted.  This  is  no  more  scien- 
tific in  operation  than  if  the  sick  were  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
a  number  of  days,  determined  in  advance  by  the  temperature 
or  the  pulse  at  the  invasion  of  any  disease.  We  send  only  the 
contagious  sick  to  the  hospital  and  they  must  be  detained  until 
cured.  The  analogy  is  a  fair  one  by  which  it  is  contended  that 
no  man  should  be  imprisoned  until  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
he  is  of  a  criminal  character,  and,  when  this  is  established,  he 
must  be  imprisoned  until  he  is  reformed,  or,  until  he  dies. 

But  the  first  of  the  two  conclusions  which  I  have  named  is 
of  still  higher  importance.  To  imprison  a  man  is  to  impose 
upon  him  an  utterly  unnatural  life.  To  cut  him  off  from  the 
general  influences  which  form  the  mind  and  character  of  men 
and  to  consign  him  to  the  companionship  of  all  that  is  vile  of 
the  human  race  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  to  mark  him  for  life 
as  a  person  unfit  for  freedom  and  for  congenial  associations 
with  his  kind.  The  force  of  this  influence  is  so  great  that  few 
overcome  it.  The  criminal  class  is  made  up  principally  of  men 
who  have  received  their  education  in  crime  in  the  prisons. 
Under  these  conditions  too  great  care  can  not  be  taken  in  send- 
ing a  man  or  woman  to  prison  on  a  first  offense,  especially  if 
the  offense  does  not  reveal  a  serious  criminal  character. 

The  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  has  met 
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with  some  opposition  from  a  few  of  the  leading  and  prominent 
European  jurists.  It  has  also  its  strong  advocates,  and  in  the 
prison  reports  of  France,  Eussia  and  Italy  we  find  this  system 
strongly  urged  and  recommended.  I  have  read  the  various 
comments  and  find  their  opposition  based  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for 
this  system  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  judicial  systems 
of  all  civilized  countries. 

This  system  will  make  it  clear  enough  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  accidental  and  the  professional  criminal — to  give 
the  first  an  opportunity  to  recover  his  footing,  and  show  the 
second  that,  while  he  is  determined  to  lead  a  criminal  life,  he 
can  have  no  footing  whatever. 

DISCUSSION. 

Judge  M.  B.  Reese,  President  Nebraska  Prison  Association.— 
The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  the  care  of  discharged  prison- 
ers. If  I  have  any  one  line  of  thought  it  is  upon  that  subject. 
Our  association  has  two  objects.  One  is  to  bring  about  a  con- 
dition which  will  prevent  the  manufacture  of  criminals.  The 
other  is  to  restore  to  the  position  they  ought  to  occupy  those 
who  have  been  unfortunate,  or  wicked,  or  whatever  you  may 
say,  and  who  have  served  the  demands  that  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  society. 

As  to  the  first  we  have  a  committee  called  the  Committee 
on  Visitation  and  Discharge.  That  committee's  duties  are  to 
visit  the  prisons,  including  the  jails,  and,  when  convenient,  the 
reform  schools,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  those  con- 
fined in  them.  We  have  been  able  to  do  some  good  in  this 
work.  I  am  able  to  give  you  one  or  two  illustrations. 

At  one  time  we  were  informed  that  a  little  boy  from  a  neigh- 
boring State  was  in  jail.  We  went  to  the  jail  and  looked  after 
the  child.  He  was  a  little  fellow  and  he  had  made  a  misstep 
under  circumstances  which  I  need  not  explain,  but  which 
showed  there  was  no  criminal  intent  on  the  part  of  the  lad. 
We  got  close  to  him.  We  found  where  his  father  lived  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  arrested.  We  notified  the 
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father.  He  was  the  head  of  an  institution  in  another  State. 
The  boy  had  not  had  the  paternal  care  he  should  have  had,  and 
by  a  series  of  missteps  he  had  found  his  way  into  the  jail.  We 
became  sponsor  for  him  and  signed  his  bond  and  he  was  sent 
back  to  his  father  and  the  father  took  him  in.  We  have  had 
letters  from  the  boy  full  of  gratitude  and  telling  us  what  he 
was  doing.  He  is  in  school  and  doing  what  a  boy  should.  We 
saved  that  boy  to  the  country  instead  of  making  a  criminal  of 
him  for  the  penitentiary. 

Another  time  in  visiting  the  jail  we  found  a  small  child,  a 
little  girl.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  What  had  she  been  doing  ? 
She  was  incorrigible ;  she  played  on  the  street.  Her  mother 
wanted  her  put  in  the  jail  and  then  sent  to  the  reformatory 
for  girls.  We  looked  at  the  environment  of  the  child,  and — 
would  you  believe  it? — we  found  in  the  same  cell  with  the 
little  child  one  of  the  worst  and  lowest  of  women.  And  the 
child  was  confined  with  that  woman  day  and  night  till  our 
committee  found  her !  The  child  was  taken  out  and  cared  for. 

Our  next  step  is  to  look  after  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  places  of  confinement.  We  learn  all  that  it  i« 
possible  to  find  out  about  them — just  what  the  man  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  prison,  what  his  record  has  been  in  the  prison 
and  what  his  purposes  are.  If  we  find  a  man  ready  to  curse 
every  one,  who  wants  to  go  out  and  kill  some  one,  we  do  not 
spend  much  time  on  him,  because  it  is  labor  lost.  But  if  we 
find  a  young  man  seeking  to  reform,  who  has  never  been  guilty 
of  crime  before,  we  find  employment  for  him  and  meet  him 
at  the  door  and  take  or  send  him  to  his  destination.  Once  in 
a  while  we  arrange  with  the  railroad  companies  by  which  we 
get  half  fares.  Or  we  go  with  him  to  the  car,  get  his  ticket, 
shake  hands  and  say,  "Good  bye,  God  bless  you;  let  us  hear 
from  you. ' ' 

We  have  helped  over  200  men  in  that  way.  We  have  reports 
from  them  continually,  and  we  have  never  found  a  single  one 
who  has  gone  wrong.  We  have  loaned  money  to  twenty,  and 
out  of  the  twenty,  seventeen  have  earned  the  money  and  re- 
turned it  with  thanks. 
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We  favor  the  classification  of  prisoners.  We  do  not  want 
the  young  to  be  placed  with  the  old.  I  met  a  physician  who 
told  me  that  he  was  traveling  in  Illinois,  and  as  he  stepped 
out  on  the  platform  to  take  exercise  he  stepped  up  to  a  man 
and  said,  "How  are  you,  Bill?"  The  man  pretended  not  to 
know  him,  but  after  a  little  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  the 
doctor's  old  schoolmate.  He  told  his  story,  which  in  brief  was 
that  early  in  life  he  had  made  a  misstep  and  had  landed  in 
the  penitentiary,  where  he  met  a  clever  professional  criminal 
who  told  him  of  twenty-five  safes  that  could  be  cracked.  As 
soon  as  he  was  free  he  went  to  work  at  them.  "And  now," 
said  he,  "I  have  cracked  them  all  but  two,  and  the  lessons 
I  learned  in  crime  I  learned  in  that  cell,  where  I  was  obliged 
to  associate  with  that  criminal.  Now  I  am  lost  and  can  never 
retrieve  myself." 

We  have  learned  that  when  we  meet  a  discharged  prisoner  it 
must  be  in  the  penitentiary  and  not  outside  the  door.  There 
are  wicked  women  who  know  when  men  are  to  be  convicted 
of  crime,  and  they  will  seek  them  out  and  marry  them.  As 
their  wives  they  have  the  right  to  visit  these  men  in  prison, 
and  while  they  are  doing  that  they  learn  who  are  to  be  dis- 
charged and  they  will  meet  those  discharged  men  at  the  prison 
door.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  steps  outside  the 
prison  door.  He  has  a  suit  of  new  clothes  and  five  dollars  in 
his  pocket,  but  the  world  is  closing  in  on  him.  He  may  have 
no  friends.  The  most  disconsolate  man  I  ever  saw  was  stand- 
ing on  the  streets  of  Lincoln.  I  knew  him  and  I  asked,  "What 
is  the  matter?"  He  said,  "It  is  darkest,  darkest  day.  I  am 
out  of  money  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  town  whom  I  can 
approach  to  get  employment.  If  I  were  to  give  my  name  any- 
where they  would  say,  'Get  out  of  here.'  I  know  it.  I  can  not 
get  away  from  here  because  I  have  no  money. ' '  The  man  had 
come  out  of  the  penitentiary  resolved  to  reform,  but  that  was 
his  condition.  When  a  man  comes  out  he  is  met  at  the  door  by 
one  of  these  women  who  has  been  informed  that  he  was  going 
out,  and  they  shake  hands  and  she  calls  him  brother,  and  be- 
fore night  she  will  have  his  money  and  he  will  probably  be 
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drunk  in  jail.  So  we  aim  to  meet  them  inside  the  prison  door. 
We  have  sometimes  sent  men  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  they  are  doing  well  with  friends  and  at  work. 

We  organized  our  prison  association  three  years  ago  and  we 
believe  that  every  State  should  have  such  an  organization. 
It  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  every  State 
should  take  care  of  its  own. 

Mr.  John  C.  Taylor,  Connecticut. — For  thirty  years  I  have 
been  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Prison  Association,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  I  have  naturally  acquired  some  experience.  We 
have  more  co-operation  now  than  ever  before,  because  we  have 
for  warden  the  president  of  this  Congress.  He  is  a  right  arm 
of  strength  to  me.  Our  methods  are  like  those  which  have 
been  described.  We  also  have  a  committee  on  visitation  and 
discharge,  and  we  visit  each  man  inside  the  prison  a  month 
before  he  is  released.  We  explain  to  him  our  methods  and  our 
desires  for  him  and  ask  him  what  his  plans  are,  and  so  far  as 
possible  we  co-operate  with  him  if  the  plans  are  right.  The 
ideal,  the  only  logical  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  assist  discharged 
prisoners  is,  under  the  indeterminate  sentence,  with  parole. 
When  I  can  take  a  man  from  the  hands  of  the  warden  and 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  under  that  system  it  is 
all  right.  But  when  I  have  to  take  an  absolutely  discharged 
man,  over  whom  we  can  exercise  only  moral  suasion,  we  meet 
difficulties  that  we  can  not  surmount.  The  man  is  not  obliged 
to  do  as  we  advise,  and  many  of  them  do  not  wish  to.  I  have 
never  dared  to  claim  over  25  or  30  per  cent,  saved.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  with  a  real  indeterminate  sentence  we  could,  in 
Connecticut,  bring  the  number  nearly  up  to  par.  Anyway, 
there  would  be  few  losses.  That  is  the  thing  we  are  looking 
forward  to  in  Connecticut,  a  real  indeterminate  sentence  law 
with  parole. 

The  following  report  on  ' '  Societies  for  the  Friendless  in  the 
United  States"  was  presented  by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Freden- 
hagen,  General  Superintendent,  Societies  for  the  Friendless, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
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SOCIETIES     FOR    THE     FRIENDLESS     IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

BY   EEV.    EDWARD   A.    FEEDENHAGEN,    TOPEKA. 

Societies  for  the  friendless  are  incorporated  in  five  States, 
one  of  these  being  in  California  under  the  name  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Prison  Association.  They  are  operating  unincorporated 
in  three  others,  having  superintendents  employed.  In  three  or 
more  others  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  full  time  of 
eight  superintendents  and  part  time  of  two  more  is  employed, 
and  there  are  also  office  secretaries  and  matrons. 

During  the  year  ending  October  1,  1905,  their  workers  trav- 
eled over  69,000  miles,  made  over  17,600  calls,  delivered  over 
1,500  addresses,  and  placed  and  cared  for  (some  for  many 
months)  over  307  persons,  25  of  these  being  replaced,  some 
several  times.  They  lobbied  for  eighteen  laws  in  seven  legis- 
latures, securing  the  passage  of  seven  of  these  and  a  hopeful 
beginning  for  the  others.  The  addresses  were  delivered  before 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  day  schools,  institutes,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  other  similar  bodies,  and  revival  services  were 
held  in  jails,  prisons  and  reformatories.  The  calls  were  made 
upon  leading  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which  the  work 
was  done,  all  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  movement  and 
propagating  the  work  of  the  societies  for  the  friendless. 

The  first  society  of  this  series  was  organized  in  Kansas  by 
the  author  of  this  report  and  his  devoted  wife.  They  began 
the  work  in  December,  1900.  In  March,  1901,  the  first  society 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Kansas  Society  for 
the  Friendless.  After  it  had  proved  successful,  invitations 
came  from  other  States,  and  the  work  was  begun  and  prose- 
cuted as  follows : 

In  Missouri,  January,  1902 ;  work  begun  and  continuing, 
though  not  incorporated.  In  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory, 
May,  1902;  operating  as  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  society.  In 
Colorado,  August,  1902;  organized  during  the  next  fifteen 
months  and  incorporated  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  In  NeW  Mex- 
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ico,  in  the  autumn  of  1903;  both  begun  and  incorporated.  In 
Utah,  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1903  and  organized  in  August, 
1904.  In  Texas,  begun  in  March,  1904,  and  organized  and 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1905.  In  Washington,  begun  in 
1904;  still  undeveloped.  In  Idaho,  begun  in  August,  1904; 
resident  superintendent  giving  part  time ;  a  league  of  Christian 
endeavor  in  the  prison. 

The  superintendents  are  as  follows:  Rev.  Edward  A.  Fre- 
denhagen,  A.  M.,  Topeka,  Kansas,  State  superintendent  for 
Kansas  and  Missouri  and  acting-general  superintendent  of  the 
movement.  District  superintendents  in  Kansas :  Chaplain  R. 
A.  Hoffman,  A.  M.,  Salina;  Rev.  F.  G.  Brainerd,  Ottawa;  Rev. 
G.  S.  Ricker,  A.  M.,  Wichita.  Assistant  superintendent  for 
Missouri,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bollman,  Kansas  City.  Assistant  superin- 
tendent for  Oklahoma,  Rev.  L.  H.  Holt,  A.  M.,  Guthrie.  State 
superintendent  for  Colorado,  Rev.  W.  E.  Collett,  Denver.  Ter- 
ritorial superintendent  for  New  Mexico,  J.  E.  Wood,  Santa  Fe. 
State  superintendent  for  California,  Rev.  S.  Edward  Lynd, 
Ph.  D.,  Berkeley.  State  superintendent  for  Idaho,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Wright,  D.  D.,  Boise. 

The  Society  for  the  Friendless  is  classed  in  this  Congress  as 
a  prisoners'  aid  society,  and  as  such  appears  in  this  report.  In 
reality,  prisoners'  aid  is  a  small  though  important  part  of  its 
work.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Congress  it  would  be  called 
an  interstate  benevolent  society,  and  from  that  of  the  church 
an  interdenominational  missionary  society  in  the  field  of  crime. 
Believing  that  the  man  coming  from  the  prison  needs  not  only 
employment  and  material  aid,  but,  still  more,  a  strong,  true 
friend  who  will  stick  "closer  than  a  brother,"  it  has  its  de- 
partment of  employment  finding  and  after  care  for  discharged 
prisoners  which  it  calls  prisoners'  aid.  Knowing  that  the  man 
whose  character  was  too  weak  to  maintain  him  above  the  crime 
line  unless  strengthened  will  again  fall  below  it,  the  society 
undertakes  the  conversion  of  prisoners  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Savior.  Therefore  it  has  its  jail  and  prison  evangelism 
and  has  organized  in  Western  prisons  fifteen  leagues,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  leagues  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  United 
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Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  having  adopted  the  society's 
league  plan  for  all  its  prison  societies.  Believing  that  criminal 
law  should  be  remedial  and  penal  institutions  reformatory, 
and  being  certain  that  the  only  way  to  protect  society  from 
the  criminal  is  to  reform  him,  the  society  has  its  department 
of  reform  in  criminal  law  and  prison  management,  called  prison 
reform.  Although  it  believes  that  cure  is  necessary  when 
prevention  has  failed,  it  yet  holds  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  undertakes,  through  a  wide-spreading  move- 
ment of  popular  education,  to  teach  the  people  the  causes  of 
crime  and  how  to  stop  them.  It  labors  for  the  enactment 
of  such  preventive  legislation  as  the  juvenile  court  act,  sus- 
pended sentence,  compulsory  education,  anti-cigarette  laws  and 
all  legislative  enactments  which  tend  to  build  up  the  good  and 
destroy  the  evil  intentions  of  society.  In  short,  its  mission  can 
be  stated  in  the  clause  of  its  constitution  explaining  the  ob- 
jects of  its  organization,  to  wit:  "The  prevention  and  cure 
of  crime  and  the  redemption  of  the  criminal  through  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  Jesus  Christ. ' ' 

DISCUSSION. 

Chaplain  Starr. — There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  discharged  prisoners.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  every 
one  is  opposed  to  giving  work  to  such  men.  I  know  a  man  who 
went  about  appealing  for  aid,  saying  he  was  a  discharged 
prisoner.  He  got  all  he  needed,  and  it  was  found  on  investi- 
gation that  he  had  never  been  a  prisoner  at  all,  but  he  knew 
that  people  are  kindly  disposed  and  he  believed  that  he  could 
get  money  from  them  by  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  were  sorry  for  men  who  had  been  in  prison.  I  know  an- 
other man  who  applied  for  employment.  The  employer  filed 
his  application.  Before  leaving  the  man  said  to  him,  "I  am 
almost  sure  that  it  will  destroy  my  chance  of  getting  employ- 
ment with  you  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  recently  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  I  hope  I  am  a  reformed 
man,  and  if  you  will  give  me  an  opportunity  I  want  to  show 
you  that  I  am."  The  gentleman  replied  that  if  he  needed 
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him  he  would  send  for  him.  He  was  sent  for,  and  the  gentle- 
man took  him  into  his  office  and  said  to  him,  "I  have  twenty- 
five  applications  for  that  position.  Every  man,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  as  well  fitted  for  it  as  you ;  but  I  am  going  to  give  it 
to  you  because  you  told  me  you  were  a  discharged  prisoner. 
You  shall  have  the  first  chance,  and  no  one  but  you  and  myself 
will  ever  know  that  you  have  been  in  a  prison. ' '  I  meet  with 
a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  co-operation. 

I  agree  with  Judge  Reese  that  every  State  should  have  an 
organization  to  take  care  of  its  own  prisoners,  and  its  officers 
should  be  closely  identified  with  the  officers  of  the  prison.  In 
that  way  they  know  the  prisoners  and  know  whom  they  can 
recommend. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  Mrs.  Booth.  She  has  organized 
her  work  in  fifteen  countries  and  she  has  35,000  prisoners 
on  her  rolls.  When  the  men  are  discharged,  if  they  have  no 
other  place,  she  receives  them,  becomes  acquainted  with  them, 
secures  employment  for  them,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  getting 
places  for  them.  She  has  applications  for  more  men  than  she 
can  place,  because  she  does  not  supply  men  about  whom  she 
knows  nothing.  Those  who  have  taken  men  from  her  apply 
for  more  because  they  will  do  right  on  account  of  their  regard 
for  their  "little  mother, "  Mrs.  Booth.  I  approve  of  what  has 
been  said  about  self-appointed  evangelists.  The  best  work  in 
a  prison  must  be  done  in  close  relation  with  the  officers  of  the 
prison. 

Mr.  George  W.  Martin,  Superintendent  Nebraska  Prison  As- 
sociation, Lincoln. — I  am  very  glad  to  look  into  the  face  of  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Connecticut.  Almost  everything  that  is  good  in  the 
Nebraska  Prison  Association  emanated  from  his  brain.  When 
we  began  to  think  of  this  matter  I  wrote  to  him  and  he  sent 
me  their  constitution  and  by-laws  and  reports,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  are  running  almost  entirely  on  the  Connecticut 
plan.  That  is  why  Judge  Reese  could  speak  of  it  as  well  as 
he  has  done.  Our  warden,  A.  D.  Beemer,  is  in  touch  with  us. 
We  have  the  honor  of  having  him  on  our  board  of  directors. 
Dr.  Bullock  goes  every  month  to  the  prison  and  the  warden 
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summons  into  a  room,  where  he  can  talk  with  them,  every  man 
who  is  to  be  discharged  within  a  month.  Everything  possible 
is  done  to  help  these  men.  Judge  Reese  has  about  forty-five 
of  the  best  men  and  women  to  assist  him  in  doing  this  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Scott. — In  the  year  just  passed  we  have  pa- 
roled from  Elmira  830  men,  and  the  methods  employed  are 
like  this:  The  board  of  managers,  who  have  the  power  of 
parole,  meet  quarterly;  the  men  who  have  reached  the  stand- 
ard in  marking  which  makes  them  eligible  for  parole  are 
brought  before  the  board  and  they  authorize  those  who  may 
be  paroled  within  the  next  three  months.  After  they  have 
been  authorized  for  parole,  they  come  before  the  superintend- 
ent, who  decides  the  character  of  the  work  they  are  to  obtain. 
If  they  have  reached  proficiency  in  a  trade  in  the  institution, 
we  hold  them  for  that  trade;  if  not,  they  can  go  to  another 
trade.  That  must  be  determined  before  they  can  apply  for 
work.  Then  they  are  furnished  with  addresses  for  the  par- 
ticular trade  for  which  they  are  held.  Most  write  to  the  town 
whence  they  came.  They  are  allowed  to  write  four  letters  a 
day  to  get  that  employment.  They  must  state  who  they  are, 
the  crime  for  which  they  were  committed,  how  long  they  have 
served,  how  much  they  can  do  at  their  trade.  In  nearly  all 
cases  they  are  able  to  obtain  employment.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  out  until  they  do  obtain  employment.  If  a  man  by 
writing  two  or  three  hundred  letters  can  get  employment,  he 
knows  the  value  of  that  job  better  than  if  some  agent  had 
come  and  given  it  to  him.  It  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
them,  and  especially  if  they  have  to  remain  two  or  three  months 
without  getting  it  after  they  might  have  been  paroled.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  certain  men  are  not  able  to  get  a  posi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  the  board  meets  again, 
we  bring  these  men  up  for  a  renewal  of  parole.  Then  we  al- 
low them  to  leave  the  institution  on  a  ten  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Out  of  the  number  who  came  up  before  the  July  board 
we  released  in  October,  for  ten  days'  leave  of  absence,  those 
who  had  failed  to  get  positions.  All  but  twenty-four  of  the 
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two  hundred  had  secured  work.  Those  twenty-four  went  to 
New  York  to  try  for  themselves.  They  were  obliged  to  report 
every  day  until  they  got  employment.  Within  two  days  twen- 
ty-three out  of  twenty-four  got  work.  After  getting  employ- 
ment in  New  York  they  must  report  to  the  prison  association 
of  New  York,  where  we  have  an  agent.  In  the  other  cities  they 
report  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  they  have  to  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  their  employer.  All  the  men  are  paroled  who  do 
not  serve  the  maximum  sentence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  see  that  men  who  are  sent  to  a  reformatory,  who  are 
not  suitable  subjects,  should  be  removed  to  other  institutions. 
With  the  great  numbers  constantly  sent  in  (we  received  1,138 
men  last  year)  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  not  suit- 
able. In  less  than  two  years  we  have  transferred  500  men. 
Many  of  these  men  should  have  been  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  in  the  first  place.  We  do  not  send  a  man  away  because 
he  is  vicious,  but  some  are  beyond  the  age  limit,  some  have  a 
criminal  record,  some  fail  to  adjust  themselves,  some  are  in- 
sane and  degenerate.  Such  men  should  be  removed  from  the 
institution.  It  is  not  designed  for  such  subjects.  Some  are 
sent  who  are  unfitted  by  infirmities  for  trade  school  work 
and  military  work,  and  the  other  men  who  see  them  sitting 
about  excused  strive  to  be  excused  also.  Every  man  in  the 
institution  should  see  the  necessity  of  work  and  respond  to  it. 
The  average  of  those  who  do  respond  seems  to  be  from  60  to 
75  per  cent.  Probably  75  per  cent,  get  absolute  release.  There 
is  danger  in  keeping  men  on  parole  too  long.  After  a  man 
has  adjusted  himself  to  society  and  is  doing  well,  the  sooner 
he  gets  absolute  release  the  better  it  is  for  the  man.  If  he 
fails  to  live  up  to  the  requirement,  extend  the  time  to  a  year, 
or  two  years.  Out  of  those  who  reported  last  year,  seventy- 
six  have  been  given  their  absolute  release.  Some  are  still  re- 
porting. Some  have  been  returned  to  the  institution.  Some 
have  been  sentenced  to  the  State  prison.  Some  have  died,  and 
a  few  are  lost  sight  of.  The  more  you  can  bring  the  men 
into  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  do  something  for  themselves, 
the  more  you  are  doing  for  the  men. 
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Mr.  H.  F.  Coates,  Ohio. — It  is  necessary  to  have  more  parole 
officers  than  we  have  to  look  after  the  boys  who  are  paroled 
and  keep  track  of  them.  In  Ohio  we  have  only  one  for  360, 
and  he  can  see  them  only  once  in  three  months.  We  are  going 
to  ask  for  two.  It  has  been  said  that  if  we  had  six  good  parole 
officers  in  Ohio  we  could  do  away  with  the  walls  which  sur- 
round our  612  acres  within  ten  years.  Ten  years  ago  we  could 
not  trust  men  outside  of  the  walls.  Today  we  have  165  men 
who  go  and  come,  working  in  the  institution.  We  have  fol- 
lowed out  Mr.  Scott's  idea  and  have  placed  machinery  in  our 
shops.  We  have  manual  training,  and  our  boys  are  putting  up 
a  building  which  is  a  credit. 

Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding,  Boston. — We  have  placed  much 
emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  prison  methods,  and  justly: 
but  I  want  to  say  that  unless  a  great  deal  more  is  done  to 
readjust  the  men  who  have  been  in  institutions  and  have  been 
reformed,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  place  them  in  the  proces- 
sion again,  much  of  the  success  which  would  otherwise  attend 
the  work  of  the  prisons  and  reformatories  will  be  lost.  We 
ought  to  place  more  stress  on  the  outside  work  of  placing  men 
back  in  the  community  and  looking  after  them  till  they  get  so 
established  that  they  will  stay.  We  are  laying  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  work  of  keeping  men  out  of  prison.  We  have 
a  system  complete  in  every  part  for  keeping  men  out  of  prison 
— our  probation  system.  Every  court  has  power  to  appoint  a 
probation  officer,  and  no  man  is  sent  to  prison  if  he  can  be 
dealt  with  by  a  probation  officer.  Last  year  ten  thousand 
men  and  women  were  kept  out  of  prison  and  put  on  probation 
with  excellent  results,  and  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand 
dollars  which  the  board  of  these  people  would  have  cost,  and 
which  was  saved,  more  than  paid  the  entire  bill  of  putting  them 
on  probation. 

Adjourned  at  4  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 


The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  was  held  Wednesday 
evening.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Milligan. 

A  paper  on  "The  Death  Penalty"  was  read  by  Chancellor 
E.  B.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Nebraska  State  University. 


.     THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

BY   CHANCELLOR   E.    B.    ANDREWS,    LL.  D.,    NEBRASKA   STATE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Death  has  been  a  penalty  for  crime  in  all  times  and  among 
all  peoples.  Torment  used  to  be  quite  generally  added.  The 
ancient  Britons  drowned  their  criminals  in  quagmires.  Ravail- 
lac,  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV,  had  his  flesh  torn  off  with  red 
hot  pincers.  During  the  middle  ages  the  death  penalty  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise. 

According  to  Draco's  code  every  offense  was  punishable  with 
death.  Solon  limited  this  penalty  to  murder.  Plato  wished  it 
confined  to  specially  bad  criminals,  whose  death  was  clearly 
for  the  good  of  society.  In  England,  for  centuries,  at  common 
law  death  was  the  fate  of  all  felons  who  could  not  claim  benefit 
of  clergy.  Notwithstanding  this  severity  crime  increased,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  222  offenses  were 
punishable  with  death.  In  1833  a  nine-year-old  child  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  for  poking  a  stick  through  a  broken 
window-pane  and  stealing  paint  valued  at  twopence. 

Caesar  Beccaria's  "Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments"  ap- 
peared in  1764,  declaring  that  death  is  not  the  principal  de- 
terrent to  crime.  Beccaria  urged  that  society,  not  having 
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given  life,  had  no  right  to  take  it.  His  work  exerted  powerful 
influence  all  over  Europe.  A  strong  sentiment  grew  up  for  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  Christian  charity  has  aided 
this,  as  also  the  observation  that  common  and  public  killings 
terribly  brutalized  communities.  Today  capital  punishment  is 
nearly  abolished  in  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  limited 
to  murder  and  treason. 

American  opinion  is  much  divided,  many  still  urging  that 
all  murderers  be  put  to  death;  others  that  some  other  disposi- 
tion of  them  be  made.  Neither  party  seems  to  me  to  reason 
very  closely  or  to  make  converts.  There  is  a  see-saw,  a  dead- 
lock in  the  matter;  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The 
question  is  a  double  one,  needing  to  be  divided,  and  as  long 
as  you  treat  it  singly  solution  is  impossible.  Let  us,  then,  di- 
vide the  question,  making  it  read:  (1)  Whgft  should  be  the 
usual  and  regular  treatment  of  convicted  murderers?  and  (2) 
Are  there  any  cases  where  a  different  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, and,  if  so,  what  should  such  other  course  be? 

Two  remarks  are  in  place  before  taking  up  either  of  these 
questions.  One  is  that  vengeance,  retribution,  is  no  longer  to 
be  thought  of  as  any  part  of  the  aim  in  inflicting  penalties  of 
any  kind.  Unnecessarily  to  hurt  a  criminal,  to  torment  him 
just  for  the  sake  of  tormenting  or  for  the  mere  reason  that  he 
has  wrought  crime,  is  pure  barbarism. 

The  other  remark  is  that,  while  we  shall  in  penalizing  be  as 
merciful  to  the  criminal  as  we  may,  and  compass  his  reform 
if  we  can,  yet  the  good  of  society,  its  protection  and  its  moral 
cleanliness  is  the  main  aim.  The  good  of  the  criminal  is  im- 
portant, but  distinctly  secondary. 

Murderers,  like  other  criminals,  should  in  the  first  instance 
be  sentenced  indeterminately.  At  present  a  hardened  mur- 
derer is  often  given  a  mere  term  in  prison,  escaping  due  punish- 
ment. In  fact,  many  a  jury,  loth  to  take  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  will  acquit  the  murderer  except  under  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances or  when  excessive  crime  arouses  the  people  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  a  deterrent. 

The  condemned  man  may  be  innocent,  and  under  indeter- 
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minate  sentence  his  life  is  saved  and  liberty  regained.  The 
guilty  are  given  an  opportunity  to  reform  and  are  aided  in 
so  doing  by  the  authorities.  The  law  of  love  is  used  instead 
of  force.  The  criminal  is  made  to  feel  that  his  reform  is  sought 
instead  of  his  punishment.  Hostility  and  bitterness  toward  the 
law  and  the  community  enforcing  it  disappears.  Impelled  by 
the  love  of  freedom,  the  culprit  endeavors  to  improve,  thus 
shortening  his  term.  The  system  also  benefits  the  whole  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  the  individual  culprit,  by  turning  him 
back  into  the  walks  of  life  a  useful  citizen  and  producer.  An- 
other strong  argument  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  cases 
of  murder  is  that  when  successful  it  mitigates  the  sufferings 
of  family  and  friends  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  co- 
operate with  the  culprit  in  his  efforts  to  reform  and  obtain  his 
release. 

Under  the  determinate  sentence  there  may  be  repentance 
but  no  reform,  at  least  none  that  can  aid  society.  Bad  con- 
duct wLLLjiot  lengthen  the  term  and  good  behavior  will  not 
shorten  it. 

Yet  ev^fit  under  the  indeterminate  plan  a  certain  proportion 
of  murderers  will  prove  obdurate.  If  the  test,  say  a  second 
murder  or  attempt  to  commit  one,  should  establish  that  fact, 
then,  I  maintain,  the  murderer  should,  subject  to  a  possible 
exception  which  I  will  shortly  name,  be  put  to  death. 

The  public  safety  requires  this,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  There  is  no  use  in  fooling  with  a  hardened 
criminal.  Mercy  as  well  as  justice  demands  firmness.  It  is 
the  kindest  way. 

Under  the  present  system  of  pardons  and  pardoning  power 
(a  very  loose  system,  bidding  fair  to  continue  so)  the  chances 
are  that  by  and  by  even  a  hardened  murderer  may  be  set  at 
liberty  and  cast  again  upon  society,  free  to  propagate  his  like 
and  murder  still  again. 

Death  is  equally  demanded  for  the  culprit 's  own  good.  Death 
is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  perpetual  imprisonment.  Life 
in  itself,  the  mere  drawing  of  breath,  is  of  no  value  either 
to  a  prison  inmate  in  perpetuity  or  to  the  world.  The  shrink- 
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ing  from  death  is  simply  reflex  action,  the  domination  of  the 
animal,  not  proof  that  mere  life  is  rationally  a  good.  Think 
of  the  horror  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  prison,  which 
under  the  lease  system  is  really  slavery !  Death  is  certainly  a 
boon,  and  if  the  hope  of  pardon  were  removed  from  life  pris- 
oners there  is  scarcely  one  who  would  not  unhesitatingly 
choose  death  to  a  prison  cell. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  murderer  needs  time  to  repent. 
Answer,  a  day  is  as  good  as  years  and  probably  better.  Sup- 
posing there  is  indeed  a  possibility  of  prematurely  sending  a 
soul  to  judgment,  if  there  is  a  God  He  will  deal  justly  with 
such  a  case.  On  the  theory,  harbored  by  many,  that  there  is 
no  future  life,  what  criminal  is  there  who  would  not  at  once 
end  this  rather  than  spend  years  in  prison  slavery  ? 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  possibility  of  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  death  for  the  hardened  murderer.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  Lancet  reminds  us  that  Herophilus  of  Alexandria  used 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  to  dissect  living  criminals  sent 
him  by  the  State  for  this  purpose.  In  the  middle  ^ge  criminals 
were  handed  over  to  physicians  for  experimentation  with 
poisons  and  reputed  remedies.  Perhaps  this  was  suggested  by 
Cleopatra,  who,  when  she  meditated  suicide,  would  go  down 
among  the  prison  vaults  beneath  the  palace,  have  slaves  drag 
into  her  presence  those  condemned  to  die,  and  try  upon  these 
one  poison  and  another  to  see  which  seemed  to  produce  death 
the  most  instantly  and  the  least  painfully.  She  thus  found  the 
asp's  bite  the  best,  as  it  killed  by  quiet  sleep,  like  chloroform 
now. 

A  Parisian  lady  is  said  to  have  secured  a  handsome  com- 
petence by  letting  out  her  body  to  physiologists  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  while  all  remember  with  admiration  our  sol- 
diers who  willingly  occupied  beds  vacated  by  dead  victims  of 
yellow  fever  or  let  themselves  be  bitten  by  infected  stegomyia 
in  order  to  get  evidence  how  that  fever  is  conveyed. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  a  fact  that  no  further  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  studying  the  cadaver.  All 
advance  in  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the  behoof  of  medi- 
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cine  and  surgery,  helping  against  disease,  pain  and  death,  must 
come  from  the  examination  of  living  specimens,  preferably 
human.  One  of  the  most  useful  services  to  humanity  which  a 
live  human  body  could  perform  would  be  letting  itself  be  ex- 
perimented with,  under  anesthesia  or  otherwise,  to  help  solve 
outstanding  physiological  or  biological  problems.  A  body 
used  that  way  might  easily  produce  benefit  to  the  race  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  a  soldier's  death  in  battle  would 
seem  trifling. 

One  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  wish  hardened  murderers 
under  condemnation  forced  against  their  wills  to  serve  science 
in  the  way  named ;  but  if  such  a  subject  voluntarily  submitted 
himself  for  such  service  under  the  strictest  and  most  benevolent 
guardianship,  it  would  seem  that  the  death  penalty,  even  of  an 
incorrigible  murderer,  might  justly  be  commuted  therefor. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  John  L. 
Milligan,  commending  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Lincoln, 
and  thanking  various  persons  and  organizations  for  courtesies 
extended.  They  were  seconded  with  remarks  by  Chaplain 
Tribou  and  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

President  Garvin  thanked  the  Congress  for  the  courtesies  he 
had  received  from  the  members.  Judge  Reese  expressed  the 
gratification  it  had  been  to  the  people  of  Lincoln  to  have  had 
the  Prison  Congress  there.  He  thought  the  result  of  the  meet- 
ing would  be  to  help  the  work  of  prison  reform  in  Nebraska. 

At  9  p.  m.  President  Garvin  declared  the  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die. 


3Jofm  Cljatitoicfe  OSttjtton. 

BY  WARREN   F.    SPALDING,   BOSTON. 

Col.  John  Chadwick  Whiton  was  born  in  Hingham, 
Mass.,  August  22,  1828,  and  died  in  Boston,  January  2, 
1905.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 
connected  with  the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  companies  which  garrisoned  Fort 
Warren  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict.  In  1862  he 
went  to  the  front  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Forty- 
third  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  par- 
ticipated in  several  engagements.  After  the  mustering 
out  of  the  Forty-third  (a  nine  months'  regiment)  he 
was  connected  with  the  recruiting  service  until  April, 
1864,  when  he  went  to  the  front  again  as  colonel  of 
the  Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
which  had  a  share  in  the  great  engagements  that  pre- 
ceded the  close  of  the  war.  His  regiment  suffered  very 
severely  and  Colonel  Whiton  was  wounded. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  audi- 
tor's department  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  He  was  superintendent  of  city  institutions  for 
several  years,  and  later  treasurer  of  the  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women.  In  1889  he  became  master  of  the 
House  of  Correction  of  Boston,  which  position  he  filled 
until  1902,  when  the  institution  was  abolished. 

As  a  prison  officer  he  was  firm  but  kind,  and  though 
dealing  with  many  of  the  most  hardened  criminals,  in 
buildings  poorly  adapted  to  the  work,  maintained  an 
excellent  institution. 

He  was  for  years  a  very  regular  attendant  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Wardens'  Association. 


Charles 

BY   CHARLES   E.    FELTON,    CHICAGO. 

Charles  Howell  Reeve  was  born  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York,  January  15,  1822.  In  1838  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  Laporte,  Indiana.  There  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  became  of  age. 
Later  he  moved  to  Chicago,  thence  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  a  short  time  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness; then  returned  to  Indiana  and  opened  law  offices 
at  Valparaiso  and  Laporte.  Still  later  he  established 
himself  permanently  at  Plymouth,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  until  his  death,  December  27,  1904. 

His  father,  Isaac  Reeve,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Selah  Reeve,  who  resided  on  Long  Island  when  that 
island  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  Selah  Reeve  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  George  III  and  his  property  was 
confiscated.  With  his  family  he  then  moved  up  the 
Hudson  River  and  lived  among  the  Indians  there,  and 
later  bought  a  farm  near  Newburg,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  That  town  was  then  the  theater  of  many 
important  events,  and  it  was  there  that  our  army  was 
disbanded  in  1783. 

In  youth,  Charles  Howell  Reeve  received  only  such 
meager  educational  aid  as  was  possible  in  pioneer  set- 
tlements; hence,  he  was  a  so-called  self-made  man. 
Pioneer  life,  however,  favorably  developed  in  Mr. 
Reeve  inherent  talent  possessed  by  but  few  young  men 
of  that  day.  Politically  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crat; but  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  in  the 
Senate  of  his  State  and  elsewhere,  he  took  a  leading 
and  active  part,  regardless  of  seeming  party  interests, 
unless  in  his  opinion  those  interests  were  for  the  public 
weal.  As  mayor  of  his  home  city — Plymouth — and  in 
other  public  offices  held  by  him,  his  administration  is 


said  to  have  been  able  and  clean  and  to  have  received 
public  approval.  Public  opinion  had  little  if  any  influ- 
ence over  his  course  of  action.  He  was  an  aggressive 
speaker — a  free  lance — his  convictions  being  positive 
and  evidently  the  result  of  intricate  inquiry  and  the 
application  of  good  common  sense.  His  discussions, 
addresses  and  published  articles  and  books  were  such 
that  no  one  could  but  recognize  his  convincing  logic, 
his  sterling  integrity  of  speech  and  his  unlimited  fac- 
ulty for  examination  and  comparison,  or  fail  to  realize 
that  he  gave  expression  to  personal  convictions  only. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Reeve  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Prison  Association.  Among 
the  publications  from  his  voice  and  pen,  upon  subjects 
akin  to  the  purposes  of  this  Association,  are:  "The 
Prison— a  Philosophical  Review;"  "The  True  Theory 
of  Reform,  with  Labor  as  a  Factor;"  "Dependent  Chil- 
dren," being  a  report  before  the  International  Peni- 
tentiary Congress,  St.  Petersburg,  1890;  "Answering 
the  Public,"  being  an  answer  to  questions  submitted 
by  the  International  Penitentiary  Congress  at  Rome, 
1887;  "Criminal  Law  and  Reform;"  "Mental  En- 
ergy;" "Preventive  Legislation,"  published  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Social  Science;  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Crime,"  an  address  at  the  World's  Congress  at 
Chicago,  1893;  "Home  Life,  Its  Creation  and  Eleva- 
tion;" "Economy  and  Economics;"  "Legislation  in 
Relation  to  Crime,  with  a  View  to  Prevention  and  the 
Reformation  of  Offenders,"  a  report  before  the  Inter- 
national Penitentiary  Congress  at  Paris;  and  other 
papers  and  discussions,  some  of  which  appear  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  National  Prison  Association. 
The  latest  important  volume,  however,  is  entitled 
"Prison  Reform,"  a  book  containing  several  hundred 
pages,  which  should  be  called  a  classic  upon  the  sub- 
jects treated  therein.  He  also  left  many  manuscripts 
which  should  be  published. 


JLocfee, 


The  following  expression  was  adopted  by  the  Prison 
Chaplains'  National  Association,  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
October  21-26,  1905  : 

We  greatly  and  painfully  miss,  at  this  our  annual 
meeting,  the  pleasure  and  inspiration  of  having  with 
us  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry  Locke,  who  has  recently 
passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  Loss  on  earth  is  in  this 
case  gain  in  heaven.  Dr.  Locke,  for  many  years  an 
ornament  to  the  puplit,  and  for  several  years  the  effi- 
cient and  genial  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  State  Reforma- 
tory, has  greatly  endeared  himself  to  us  by  the  scholar- 
ship, the  devotion,  the  wisdom,  experience  and  Chris- 
tian catholicity  brought  by  him  into  the  National  Chap- 
lains '  Association.  Ever  optimistic,  intelligent,  and 
fraternal,  none  could  know  him  but  to  love  him,  or 
come  under  his  elevating  influence  but  to  be  bene- 
fited. Dr.  Locke's  contributions  to  our  literature  are 
gems  sparkling  with  spirit-illumined  truth.  As  the 
Vice-President  of  our  Association  he  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  work  and  has  left  both  an  exalted 
example  and  a  fragrant  memory  for  our  inspiration. 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT, 

President. 
DAVID  JUDSON  STARR, 

Secretary. 
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FREDERICK   HOWARD   WINES,  JOHN  KOREN,  Boston,  Mass. 

Springfield,  111.  AMOS  W.  BUTLER,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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President. 
DR.  S.  H.  BLITCH,  State  Prison  Hospital,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Vice-presidents. 

DE.  A.  T.  BAKER,  Insane  Hospital,  DR.  W.  D.  STEWART,  State  Peniten- 

Dannemora,  N.  Y.  tiary,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Secretary. 
DR.  O.  J.  BENNETT,  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Allegheny,  Penn. 


PRISON  WARDENS'  ASSOCIATION. 


President. 
N.  N.  JONES,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Vice-Presidents. 

CHARLES  S.  HART,  Superintendent  JOSEPH  P.  BYERS,  Superintendent 

State  Reformatory,  Concord  June-  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island, 

tion,  Mass.  New  York. 

WILLIAM  RUEHRWEIN,  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Work  House,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secretary. 
FRANK  L.  RANDALL,  Superintendent  Reformatory,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


PRISON  CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 


President. 
REV.  WM.  J.  BATT,  State  Reformatory,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Secretary. 
REV.  D.  J.  STARR,  D.  D.,  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Canada. 

Archibald,  W.  P.,  Dominion  Parole  Offi- 
cer, Department  of  Justice,  Ottawa. 

Gilmour,  Dr.  J.  T.,  Warden  Central 
Prison,  Toronto. 

Irvine,  Col.  A,  G.,  Warden  Manitoba 
Penitentiary,  Stony  Mountain,  Man- 
itoba. 

Colorado. 

Collett,  W.  E.,  State  Supt.  Society  for 
the  Friendless,  Denver. 

Collett,  Mrs.  W.  E..  Denver. 

Lindsey,  Ben  B.,  Judge  Juvenile  Court, 
Denver. 

Paddelford,  Fred  L..  Supt.  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  Golden. 

Connecticut. 

Fuller,  Edward  A.,  Director  State 
Prison,  Suffield. 

Garvin,  Albert,  Warden  State  Prison, 
Wethersfield. 

Spencer,  Carnot  O.,  Treasurer  Connect- 
icut Prison  Association,  Hartford. 

Sumner,  Frank  C.,  Director  State 
Prison,  Hartford. 

Taylor,  John  C.,  Secretary  Connecticut 
Prison  Association,  Hartford. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  John  C.,  Hartford. 

Wells,  Thomas  D.,  Secretary  Board  of 
State  Prison  Directors,  Hartford. 

Delaware. 

Meserve,  A.  S.,  Warden  New  Castle 

County  Workhouse,  Wilmington. 
Meserve,  Sarah  D.,  Wilmington. 

Florida. 

Blitch,  Dr.  S.  H.,  State  Prison  Physi- 
cian and  Hospital  Surgeon,  Ocala. 
Blitch,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  Ocala. 

Illinois. 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Abraham,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  Abraham  R.,  Chicago. 
Brown,    B.   W.,    Commissioner   State 

Penitentiary,  Springfield. 
Brown,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Springfield. 
Clark,  Thomas  J.,  Commis'r  Southern 

Illinois  Penitentiary,  Quincy. 


Fallows,  Rev.  Samuel,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  State  Re- 
formatory, 967  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago. 

Felton,  Charles  E.,  4300  Ellis  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Franklin,  Mrs.  Sara  N.,  Supt.  Juvenile 
Detention  Home,  Chicago. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  Chicago 
University,  Chicago. 

Holland,  Mrs.  Phil  C., "  The  Detective," 
6249  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lyon,  F.  Emory,  Supt.  Central  Howard 
Associa'n,  79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Mallary,  M.  M.,  Supt.  State  Reforma- 
tory, Pontiac. 

Moore,  Ensley,  Member  Board  of  State 
Commissioners  of  Public  Charities, 
Jacksonville. 

Murphy,  E.  J.,  Warden  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Joliet. 

Pope,  H.,  Chicago. 

Whitman,  John  L.,  Chicago. 

Yeiser,  N.  H.,  Chicago. 

Indiana. 

Butler,  Amos  W.,  Secretary  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

Comfort,  James  W.,  State  Agent  Indi- 
ana Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 

Cooper,  William  P.,  Member  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Ft.  Wayne. 

Hart,  W.  H.,  Member  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Indiana  Reformatory, 
Jeffersonville. 

Kolmer,  Dr.  John,  Indianapolis. 

Mills,  Clark,  Sheriff  Grant  Co.,  Marion. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Clark,  Marion. 

Nash,  Mrs.  Minnie,  Elkhart. 

Rhodes,  Emily  E.,  Supt.  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  and  Woman's 
Prison,  Indianapolis. 

Sharp,  Dr.  H.  C.,  Physician  Indiana 
Reformatory,  Jeffersonville. 

Iowa. 

Cressrnan,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Pastor  Congre- 
gational Church,  Farragut. 

Edworthy,  Mrs.  Anna  McPherson,  State 
Supt.  of  Legislation  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Des  Moiues. 
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Gordon,  Mrs.  Natalie  B.,  State  Supt.  of 
work  among  soldiers  for  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Des  Moines. 

Jones,  F.  F.,  Member  Commission  State 
Legislature  on  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence and  Reformatories,  Villison. 

Jones,  N.  N.,  Warden,  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Ft.  Madison. 

Kelley,  Charles  M.,  Missionary  Train- 
ing: Home  and  Publisher,  Tabor. 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Tabor. 

Robinson,  G.  S.,  Chairman  Board  of 
Control  of  State  Institutions,  Sioux 
City. 

Shepperd,  B.  E.,  Teacher,  Des  Moines. 

Wheaton,  Mrs.  E.  R.,  Prison  Evangelist, 
Tabor. 

Kansas. 

Biddle,  W.  I.,  Prison  Commissioner, 
Leavenworth. 

Brainerd,  Frank  G.,  Ottawa. 

Dobson,  J.  W.,  Deputy  Warden  State 
Penitentiary,  Lansing. 

Fredenhagen.  Edward  A.,  General  Supt. 
Societies  for  the  Friendless,  Topeka. 

Gates,  Rev.  A.  G.,  Chaplain  State  In- 
dustrial Reformatory,  Hutchinson. 

Haskell,  W.  H.,  Warden  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Lansing. 

Hoffman,  Rev.  R.  A.,  District  Supt. 
State  Society  for  the  Friendless, 
Salina. 

Kelly,  Philip,  Director  State  Industrial 
Reformatory,  White  Cloud. 

Marshall,  E.  E.,  Supt.  State  Reforma- 
tory, Hutchinson. 

McClaughry,  R.  W.,  Warden  U.  S.  Peni- 
tentiary, Ft.  Leavenworth. 

McCiaughry,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  Ft.  Leaven- 
worth. 

Maryland. 

Hook,  Charles  A.,  Warden  City  Jail. 
Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. 

Batt,  Rev.  Wm.  J.,  Chaplain  State  Re- 
formatory, Concord  Junction. 

Morton,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  Supt.  Reform- 
atory Prison  for  Women,  South 
Framingham. 

Potter,  Dr.  Frances  W.,  Physician  Re- 
formatory Prison  for  Women,  South 
Framingham. 

Spalding,  Miss  E.  Gertrude,  Cambridge. 

Spalding,  Warren  F.,  Secretary  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Assciation,  56  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston. 


Tribou,  D.  H.,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Navy, 

Representing  Navy  Dept.,  Boston. 
Tribou,  Miss  Frances  H.,  Boston. 

Michigan. 

Lewis,  Charles,  Member  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  Jackson. 

Snyder,  Philip  A.,  Three  Rivers. 

Vincent,  A.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, 
Jackson. 

Minnesota. 

Dreger,  J.W.,  Sheriff  Hennepin  County, 

Minneapolis. 
Gould,  O.  B.,  Member  Board  of  Control 

of  State  Institutions,  St.  Paul. 
Randall,  Frank  L.,  General  Supt.  State 

Reformatory,  St.  Cloud. 
Whittier,  F   A.,  Supt.   State  Training 

School,  Red  Wing. 
Wolfer,  Henry,  Warden  State  Prison, 

Stillwater. 
Wolfer,  Mrs.  Henry,  Stillwater. 

Missouri. 

Bollman,  J.  B.,  Assistant  General  Supt. 

Society  for  the  Friendless,  Kansas 

City. 
Mullen,  Philip  E.,  Aid  de  Camp  to  the 

Governor,  Kansas  City. 
Owens,  J.  F.,  St.  Joseph. 
Powell,  R.  W.,  St.  Louis. 
Waller,  Thomas  J.,  St.  Joseph. 
Waller,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  St.  Joseph. 

Nebraska. 

Albright,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Supt.  Nebraska  In- 
dustrial Home,  Milford. 

Andrews,  E.  B.,  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Angelo,  Mrs.  Martha  Hawley,  Lincoln. 

Babcock,  E.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Bairce,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Lincoln. 

Batten,  Samuel  Z.,  Lincoln. 

Beeman,  Miss  Olive,  Lincoln. 

Beemer,  A.  D.,  Warden  State  Prison, 
Lancaster. 

Beerner,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  Matron  State 
Prison,  Lancaster. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  Lincoln. 

Berge,  G.  W.,  Lincoln. 

Bowers,  C.T.,  State  President  Gideons, 
Lincoln. 

Brown,  H-  W.,  Mayor,  Lincoln. 

Bryant,  Wilbur  F.,  Lincoln. 

Bullock,  M.  A.,  Lincoln. 

Bushnell,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Lincoln. 

Casebeer,  James  H.,  Blue  Springs. 
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Cassell,  Clyde  Clay,  Omaha. 

Clark,  A.  W.,  Member  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Omaha. 

Cook,  Brad  P.,  Advisory  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Charities,  Lincoln. 

Cornish,  Albert  J.,  Judge  District  and 
Juvenile  Courts,  Lincoln. 

Daily,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  University  Place. 

Davidson,  S.  P.,  Tecumseh. 

Davis,  John,  Secretary  Nebraska  Prison 
Association,  Lincoln. 

Davis,  Mrs.  John,  Lincoln. 

Davis,  W.  BL,  Sheriff  Nance  County, 
Fullerton. 

Day,  George  A.,  Judge  District  and 
Juvenile  Courts,  Omaha. 

Doyle,  Mrs.  Dora,  Police  Matron,  Lin- 
coln. 

Eaton,  H.  M.,  State  Land  Commis- 
sioner, Lincoln. 

English,  Mrs.  Lilla  G.,  Lincoln. 

Evans,  D.  W.,  University  Place. 

Evans,  Mrs.  Delia  S.,  Teacher  State 
University,  University  Place. 

Flowers,  Mrs.  S.  J.,  Prison  Evangelist, 
Lincoln. 

Gallagher,  F.  S.,  Humphrey. 

Garber,  Cora  A.,  Lincoln. 

George,  R.  H.,  Lincoln. 

Greene,  Dr.  J.  L..  Supt.  Hospital  for 
Insane,  Lincoln. 

Harpham,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  Pres't  Woman's 
Club,  Lincoln. 

Hayward,  B.  D.,  Supt.  State  Industrial 
School,  Kearney. 

Hayward,  Mrs.  B.  D.,  Matron  State  In- 
dustrial School,  Kearney. 

Hildebrand,  J.  G.  P.,  Lincoln. 

Hill,  Mrs.  Dan,  Gordon. 

Hoagland,  H.  V..  Chief  Probation 
Officer  Juvenile  Court,  Lincoln. 

Hogan,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  Lincoln. 

Holyoke,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Physician  State 
Penitentiary,  Lincoln. 

Johnson,  Dr.  A.,  Supt.  Institution  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth,  Beatrice. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  A.,  Beatrice. 

Johnson,  Rev.  P.  C.,  Lancaster. 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Emma  C.,  Supt.  Home 
for  the  Friendless,  Lincoln. 

Jones,  R.  W.  W.,  State  Senator,  Dunbar. 

Kennedy,  Crawford,  Lincoln. 

Magee,  Nellie,  City  Missionary,  Omaha. 

Maggi,  E.  G.,  Nebraska  College  of  Ora- 
tory, Lincoln. 

Marau,  R.  M.,  Sheriff  Grant  County, 
Beatrice. 


Martin,  George  W.,  Lincoln. 

Martin,  Mrs.  George  W.,  Lincoln. 

Mickey,  John  H.,  Governor  of  Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 

Miller,  George  S.,  Director  Nebraska 
Prison  Association,  Omaha. 

Morris,  Stephen  P.,  Supt.  Associated 
Charities,  Omaha. 

Nichols,  H.  J.,  Lincoln. 

Northup,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Prison  Evan- 
gelist, Orleans. 

Peckham,  Mrs.  Emeline,  Lincoln. 

Perky,  Dr.  Lenore,  Lincoln. 

Pomerene,  Mrs.  L.  W.,  Lincoln. 

Power,  John,  Sheriff  Douglas  County, 
Omaha. 

Poynter,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Lincoln. 

Prevey.C.E., General  Secretary  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Lincoln. 

Reese,  M.B.,  President  Nebraska  Prison 
Association,  Lincoln. 

Ress,  Nicholas,  Sheriff,  Lincoln. 

Rinker,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.,  Lincoln. 

Rowntree,  H.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Sargent,  C.  H.,  Lincoln. 

Shinn,  W.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Draper,  President  Visiting 
Board  Juvenile  Court,  Omaha. 

Smith,  John  Randolph,  Omaha. 

Stanard,  J.  G.,  Elmwood. 

Stone,  H.  A.,  Omaha. 

Sutherland,  George,  Grand  Island. 

Swearingen,  Rev.  H.  C.,  Lincoln. 

Thomas,  D.  L.,  Pastor  Grace  M.  E. 
Church,  Lincoln. 

Thompson,  W.  T.,  Lincoln. 

Tuttle.  Rev.  J.  E.,  Lincoln. 

Wait.  Addison,  Chief  Clerk  Banking 
Department,  Lincoln. 

Wakefeld,  Kate  Gallaher,  Lincoln. 

Walsh,  Thomas,  Norfolk. 

Wells,  E.  R.,  Lincoln. 

Whyman,  Charles  A.,  Lincoln. 

Wilson,  Ports,  Lincoln. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Z.  A.,  Lincoln. 

Young,  Clara  A.,  Broken  Bow. 

New  Mexico. 

Wood,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Supt.  State  Society 
for  the  Friendless,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York. 

Baker,  Dr.  A.  T.,  Physician  Dannemora 
State  Hospital,  Dannemora. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.,  Official  Ste- 
nographer, 135  E.  16th  Street,  New 
York. 
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Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York 

Calhoun,  John  H.,  Financial  Agent  Au- 
burn Prison,  97  Warren  Street,  New 
York. 

Davis,  Dr.  Katharine  Bement,  Supt. 
State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford. 

Kennedy,  E.  H.,  Supt.  of  Knitting  In- 
dustry Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining. 

Mills,  Frederick  H.,  Sales  Agent  State 
Prison  Department,  97  Warren  St., 
New  York. 

Murray,  John  D.,  Supt.  of  Industries  of 
Auburn  Prison,  Auburn. 

Powers,  John  P.,  Supt.  of  Industries  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining. 

Ransom,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Physician  Clinton 
Prison,  Dannemora. 

Scott,  Joseph  F.,  General  Supt.  State 
Reformatory,  Elmira. 

Thayer,  Dr.  Walter  N.,  Jr.,  Dannemora. 

North  Dakota. 

Boucher,  N.  F.,  Warden  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Bismarck. 
Brown,  J.  W. ,  Supt.  State  Reform  School, 

Mandan. 
Heegaard,  A.  C.  A.,  President  Board  of 

Mgrs.  State  Reform  School, Mandan. 
Potter,  Franklin,  President  Board  of 

Trustees  State   Penitentiary,  Cas- 

selton. 
Stickney,  V.  H.,  Member  Board  of  State 

Reform  School,  Dickinson. 
Westergaard,  William  J.,  Trustee  State 

Penitentiary,  Valley  City. 

Ohio. 

Bare,  O.  E.,  Member  of  Board  of  Man- 
agers State  Reformatory,  Sardinia. 

Brinkerhoff,  R.,  Member  Board  of  State 
Charities,  Mansfield. 

Coates,  Hallam  F.,  President  Board  of 
Managers  State  Reformatory,  Alli- 
ance. 

Costello,  P.  R.,  House  of  Refuge,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Follett,  Martin  Dewey,  Marietta. 

Platt,  Rutherford  H.,  Member  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Columbus. 

Ruehrwein,  William,  Supt.  City  Work- 
house, Cincinnati. 

Shirer,  H.  H.,  Secretary  Board  of  State 
Charities,  Columbus. 

Starr,  Rev.  David  Judson,  Chaplain 
Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 


Pennsylvania. 

Barnes,  Rev.  R.  Heber,  Penn.  Prison 
Society,  600  N.  32d  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Bennett,  Dr.  O.  J.,  Western  Peniten- 
tiary, Allegheny. 

Heller,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Scranton. 

Imbrie,  Rev.  D.  R.,  Chaplain  Allegheny 
County  Workhouse,  Hoboken. 

Johnston,  W.  McC.,  Warden  Western 
Penitentiary,  Allegheny. 

Kelly,  Dr.  G.  M.,  Physician  Allegheny 
County  Workhouse,  Hoboken. 

Leslie,  A.  H.,  Supt.  Allegheny  County 
Workhouse,  Hoboken. 

Milligan,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Chaplain  Western 
Penitentiary,  Allegheny. 

Reed,  James  R.,  Secretary  Board  of  In- 
spectors Western  Penitentiary,  Al- 
legheny. 

Wright,  Edward  S.,  5911  Elgin  Avenue, 
E.  E..  Pittsburg. 

Wright,  Mrs.  Edward  S.,  Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Island. 

Smith,  George  Lewis,  Chairman  Board 
of  State  Charities,  Nayatt. 

Wightman,  Walter  R.,  Agent  Board  of 
State  Charities,  Providence. 

Wilcox,  Andrew  J.,  Warden  State 
Prison,  Howard. 

South  Carolina. 

Sanders,  A.  K.,  Chairman  Board  of  Di- 
rectors State  Penitentiary,  Hagood. 

South  Dakota. 

Parmley,  H.  T.,  Warden  State  Peniten- 
tiary, Sioux  Falls. 

Powers,  William,  Member  State  Board 
of  Charities,  Yankton. 

Tipton,  W.  E.,  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Charities,  Mitchell. 

Utah. 

Pratt,  Arthur,  Warden   State  Prison, 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Matron  State  Prison, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington. 

LeCornu,  Rev.  John,  Chaplain  State 
Penitentiary,  Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia. 

Billmyer,  J.  D.,  ex-Sheniff  Jefferson 
County. 
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Billmyer,  Nannie.  Stewart,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Physician   State 

Bloyd,  J.  A.,  Director  State  Peniten-  Penitentiary,  Mounds ville. 

tiary,  Moundsville.  Wisconsin. 

Haddox,  C.  E..  Warden  State  Peniten-  Bowron,  C.  W..  Supt.  State  Reforma- 

tiary,  Moundsville.  toryt  Qreen  Bay. 

Jacobs,  J.  M.,  Director  State  Peniten-  Conover,  Allan  D.,  Madison. 

tiary,  Fairmont.  Dresser,  L.  B.,  St.  Croix  Falls. 

Mullen,  Edward  M.,  State  Penitentiary,  Town,  Henry,  Warden   State   Prison, 

Parkersburgr.  Waupun. 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Name  of  Institution.  Location.  Superintendent. 

Alabama. 

Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School East  Lake D.  M.  Weakley. 

Alaska. 

No  school. 
Arizona. 

Territorial  Industrial  School Benson J.  F.  Mahoney. 

Arkansas. 

No  school. 
California. 

Whittier  State  School Whittier J.  P.  Greeley. 

Preston  School  of  Industry Waterman Wm.  T.  Randall. 

Colorado. 

State  Industrial  School Golden Fred  L.  Paddelford. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Morrison Miss  Gertrude  Smith. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut  School  for  Boys Meriden Chas.  M.  William  s. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls Middletown W.  G.  Fairbank. 

Delaware. 

Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls  . .  Wilmington Mrs.EmmaS. Jackson. 

Ferris  Industrial  School* Marshallton Stewart. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Reform  School  for  Boys Washington O.  E.  Darnall. 

Reform  School  for  Girls Washington Mrs.  E.  A.  Whitney. 

Florida. 

Florida  Reform  School Marianna W.  L.  Milton. 

Georgia. 

No  school. 
Idaho. 

Industrial  Reform  School St.  Anthony J.  T.  Humphries. 

Illinois. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls  Geneva Mrs.OpheliaL. Amigh. 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys St.  Charles C.  W.  Hart. 

Indiana. 

Indiana  Boys'  School Plainfield Eugene  E.  York. 

Indiana  Industrial  School  for  Girls  ....  Indianapolis  Miss  E.  E.  Rhoades. 

Indian  Territory. 

No  School. 
Iowa. 

Industrial  Schol  for  Boys Eldora L.  D.  Drake. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls Mitchel ville L.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

Kansas. 

Boys' Industrial  School Topeka H.  W.  Charles. 

Girls' Industrial  School Beloit Julia  B.  Perry. 

*Private  institution  receiving  State  aid. 
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Name  of  Institution.  Location.                    Superintendent. 
Kentucky. 

House  of  Reform Greendale E.  P.  Doak. 

Industrial  School  of  Reform Louisville Peter  Caldwell. 

Louisiana. 

Boys'  House  of  Refuge New  Orleans Thos.  H.  Agnew. 

Maine. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls Hallowell Mrs.  Mary  E.  King. 

State  Reform  School Portland E.  P.  Wentworth. 

Maryland. 

House  of  Good  Shepherd* Baltimore Rev.  T.  J.  Broyderick. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Boys* Baltimore J.  M.  Hendrix. 

Female  House  of  Refuge* Baltimore Mrs.  Mary  Keene. 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School* Baltimore Brother  Dominic. 

Industrial  Home  for  Colored  Girls* ....  Melvale Miss  Maud  Moore. 

House   of    Reformation    for    Colored 

Boys* Cheltenham John  B.  Pyles. 

House  of   Good  Shepherd  for  Colored 

Girls* Baltimore Rev.  T.  J.  Broyderick. 

Massachusetts. 

Lyman  School  for  Boys Westborough Theodore  F.  Chapin. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Lancaster Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Morse. 

Michigan. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls Adrian Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Sickles. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Lansing E.  M.  Lawson. 

Minnesota. 

State  Training  School Red  Wing F.  A.  Whittier. 

Mississippi. 

No  school. 

Missouri. 

Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys —  Boonville R.C.Clark. 

State  Industrial  Home  for  Girls Chillicothe Mrs.  Emma J.Mackay. 

Montana. 

Montana  Reform  School Miles  City J.  B.  Hawkins. 

Nebraska. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys Kearney B.  D.  Hayward. 

Girls' Industrial  School Geneva H.M.Clark. 

Nevada. 

No  school. 
New  Hampshire. 
State  Industrial  School Manchester Tom  W.  Robinson. 

New  Jersey. 

State  Home  for  Boys Jamesburg John  C.  Kalleen. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls Trenton Mrs.  E.  V.  H.  Mansell. 

New  Mexico. 
New  Mexico  Reform  School El  Rito 

New  York. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum* New  York Charles  D.  Hilles. 

New  York  Training  School  for  Girls . . .  Hudson Hortense  V.  Bruce. 

State  Industrial  School Rochester Franklin  H.  Briggs. 

*Private  institution  receiving  State  aid. 
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Name  of  Institution.  Location.  Superintendent* 

House  of   Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents ..................................  Randall's  Island  ____  Joseph  P.  Byers. 

C  Brother  Henry,  Di- 
I       rector  Male  Dept. 
New  York  Catholic  Protectorate*  .......  New  York  .........  J    Sister  M.  Antoninus, 

Directress  Female 
I      Dept. 
North  Carolina. 

No  school. 
North  Dakota. 
State  Reform  School  ....................  Mandan  ..............  J.  W.  Brown. 

Industrial  School  ........................  Ellendale  ............ 

Ohio. 
Boys'  Industrial  School  .................  Lancaster  ...........  C.  B.  Adams. 

Girls'  Industrial  School  .................  Delaware  ............  T.  F.  Dye. 

Oklahoma  Territory. 

No  school. 
Oregon. 
Oregon  State  Reform  School  ...........  Salem  ................  N.  H.  Looney. 

Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  Reform  School  ...........  Morganza  ...........  W.  F.  Penn. 

Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  (Boys)  .  .  Glen  Mills  ...........  F.  H.  Nibecker. 

Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  (Girls)  .  Philadelphia  ........  Mrs.  Martha  Falconer. 

Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

State  Reform  School  ....................  Plankinton  ..........  S.  E.  Young. 

Tennessee. 

Industrial  School  ........................  Nashville  ............  W.  C.  Kilvington. 

Texas. 

House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory  .  Gatesville  ...........  L.  J.  Tankersley. 

Utah. 

State  Industrial  School  .................  Ogden  ...............  E.  M.  Allison. 

Vermont. 

Industrial  School  ........................  Vergennes  ..........  Elwin  L.  Ingalls. 

Virginia. 

Laurel  Industrial  School  ................  School  ...............  Geo.  L.  Emmons. 

School  for  Colored  Boys  ................  Hanover  C.  H  .......  John  H.  Smyth. 

Washington. 

State  Reform  School  ....................  Chehalis  .............  C.  S.  Reed. 

West  Virginia. 

Industrial  Home  for  Girls  ..............  Industrial  ...........  Hilda  M.  Dungan. 

Reform  School  for  Boys  .................  Pruntytown  .........  D.  S.  Hammond. 

Wisconsin. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  ..............  Waukesha  ..........  .  A.  J  .  Hutton. 

Industrial  School  for  Girls  ..............  Milwaukee  ..........  Emma  F.  Bland. 

Wyoming. 

No  school. 


*Private  institution  receiving  State  aid. 
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Institution.  Location.  Warden  or  Suvt. 

Alabama, 

State  Prison Wetumpka F.  K.  Bunkley. 

State  Prison Spigners S.  D.  Fields. 

Arizona. 

Territorial  Prison Yuma Jerry  Millay. 

Arkansas. 

State  Penitentiary Little  Rock J.  A.  Pitcock. 

California. 

State  Prison SanQuentin John  C.  Edgar. 

State  Prison Folsom Archibald  Yell. 

Colorado. 

State  Penitentiary Canon  City John  Cleghorn. 

State  Reformatory Buena  Vista A.  C.  Dutcher. 

Connecticut. 

State  Prison Wethersfield Albert  Garvin. 

Delaware. 

No  State  prison. 
District  of  Columbia. 

No  prison. 

Florida. 

No  State  prison.    Convicts  are  employed  in  camps,  under  the  supervision  of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Georgia. 
No  State  prison.    Convicts  are  employed  on  contract,  under  control  of  the  State 

Prison  Commission.    There  is  also  a  State  Farm  in  Baldwin  County,  with  separate 

buildings  for  men,  women  and  boys. 

Idaho. 

State  Penitentiary Boise  C.  S.  Perrin. 

Illinois. 

State  Penitentiary Joliet E.  J.  Murphy. 

Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary Chester James  B.  Smith. 

State  Reformatory Pontiac M.  M.  Mallary. 

Indian  Territory. 

No  prison. 
Indiana. 

State  Prison Michigan  City James  D.  Reid. 

Woman's  Prison Indianapolis Miss  Emily  E.Rhoades 

State  Reformatory Jeffersonville W.  H.  Whittaker. 

Iowa. 

State  Penitentiary Anamosa W.  A.  Hunter. 

State  Penitentiary Ft.  Madison N.N.Jones. 

Kansas. 

State  Penitentiary Lansing W.  H.  HaskelL 

Industrial  Reformatory Hutchinson E.  E.  Marshall. 
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Institution.  Location.  Warden  or  Supt. 

Kentucky. 

Main  Penitentiary Frankfort E.  T.  Lilliard. 

Branch  Penitentiary  Eddy ville H.  T.  Hagerman. 

Louisiana. 

State  Penitentiary* ...  Baton  Rouge W.  H.  Reynaud. 

Maine. 

State  Prison Thomaston B.  O.  Norton. 

Maryland. 

State  Penitentiary Baltimore John  F.  Weyler. 

House  of  Correction Jessup's  Cut 

Massachusetts. 

State  Prison , Charlestown Ben j.  F.  Bridges. 

State  Reformatory Concord Alvah  Smith  Baker. 

Reformatory  Prison  for  Women South  Framingham .  Frances  A.  Morton. 

Michigan. 

State  Prison Jackson Allen  N.  Armstrong. 

State  House  of  Correction  and  Branch 

Prison Marquette James  Russell. 

State  Reformatory Ionia Otis  Fuller. 

Minnesota. 

State  Prison Stillwater Henry  Wolfer. 

State  Reformatory St.  Cloud Frank  L.  Randall. 

Mississippi. 
State  Penitentiary Jackson J.J.Henry. 

Missouri. 

State  Prison Jefferson  City Matt  W.  Hall. 

Montana. 

State  Prison , Deer  Lodge 

Nebraska. 

State  Penitentiary Lancaster A.  D.  Beemer. 

Nevada. 

State  Prison Carson  City J.  L.  Considine. 

New  Hampshire. 
State  Prison Concord Henry  K.  W.  Scott. 

New  Jersey. 

State  Prison Trenton G.  O.  Osborne. 

State  Reformatory Rah  way Joseph  W.  Martin. 

New  Mexico. 

Territorial  Penitentiary Santa  Fe  H.  O.  Bursum. 

New  York. 

Auburn  Prison Auburn George  W.  Benham. 

Clinton  Prison Dannemora George  Deyo.     , 

Sing  Sing  Prison Ossining Addison  Johnson. 

Eastern  Reformatory Napanoch George  S.  Coutie. 

State  Reformatory Elmira Joseph  F.  Scott. 

State  Reformatory  for  Women Bedford Katharine  B.  Davis. 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women . .  Albion Alice  E.  Curtin. 

North  Carolina. 

State  Prison Raleigh J.  S.  Mann. 

*  A  portion  of  the  convicts  are  employed  on  two  farms  and  two  levee  camps. 
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Institution.  Location.                    Warden  or  Siipt. 
North  Dakota. 

State  Penitentiary Bismarck N.  F.  Boucher. 

Ohio. 

State  Penitentiary Columbus Orin  B.  Gould. 

State  Reformatory Mansfield J.  A.  Leonard. 

Oklahoma  Territory. 

No  prison. 

Oregon. 

State  Penitentiary Salem C.  W.  James. 

Pennsylvania. 

Eastern  Penitentiary Philadelphia Charles  Church. 

Western  Penitentiary Allegheny W.  McC.  Johnston. 

Industrial  Reformatory Huntingdon T.  B.  Patton. 

Rhode  Island. 

State  Prison Howard Andrew  J.  Wilcox. 

State  Workhouse  and  House  of  Correc- 
tion    Howard James  H.  Eastman. 

South  Carolina. 
State  Penitentiary Columbia D.  J.  Griffith. 

South  Dakota. 

State  Penitentiary Sioux  Falls H.  T.  Parmley. 

Tennessee. 

Main  Prison Nashville Luke  McMenaway. 

Brushy  Mountain  Prison Petros M.  H.  Gammon. 

Texas. 

State  Penitentiary Huntsville  T.  H.  Brown,  Asst. 

Supt. 

Rusk  Penitentiary Rusk John  B.  Reagan,  Asst. 

Supt. 

Searcy  Baker  Huntsville,  Superintendent. 
Utah. 

State  Prison Salt  Lake  City Arthur  Pratt. 

Vermont. 

State  Prison Windsor W.  S.  Lovell. 

House  of  Correction Rutland David  L.  Morgan. 

Virginia. 

State  Penitentiary Richmond E.  F.  Morgan. 

Washington. 

State  Prison Walla  Walla F.  A.  Dryden. 

West  Virginia. 

State  Penitentiary Moundsville C.  E.  Haddox. 

Wisconsin. 

State  Prison Waupun Henry  Town. 

State  Reformatory... Green  Bay C.  W.  Bowron. 

Wyoming. 

State  Penitentiary Rawlins J.  P.  Hehn. 
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UNITED  STATES  PRISONS. 

Institution.  Location.  Warden  or  Supt. 

U.  S.  Penitentiary Ft.  Leavenworth, 

Kan R.  W.  McClaughry. 

U.  S.  Penitentiary .  Atlanta,  Ga Wm.  H.  Moyer. 

U.  S.  Penitentiary McNeill's  Island, 

Wash C.B.Hopkins. 

U.  S.  Naval  Prison Mare  Island,  Cal  —  Lieut.  Col.  Lincoln 

Karmany. 

U.  S.  Naval  Prison Boston,  Mass Col.  Thos.  N.  Wood. 

U.  S  Naval  Prison Portsmouth,  N.  H ...  Edward  E.  Wright. 

CANADIAN  PRISONS. 

Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory  for  Women.  Toronto,  Ontario Mrs.  E.  O'Sullivan. 

Central  Prison Toronto,  Ontario ...    Dr.  J.  T.  Gilmour. 

Kingston Kingston,  Ontario..  Dr.  J.  M.  Platt. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 

Quebec Oscar  Beatichamp. 

Dorchester Dorchester,  N.  B . . . .  J.  A.  Kirk. 

Stony  Mountain Stony  Mountain, 

Manitoba A.  G.  Irvine. 

New  Westminster New  Westminster, 

B.  C J.  C.  Whyte. 

Resrina Regina,  Sask J.  G.  Black. 

Prince  Albert Prince  Albert,  N. 

W.  T F.  W.  Kerr. 

Dawson Dawson,  Yukon A.  Ross  Cuthbert. 

White  Horse White  Horse,  Yukon.  A.  E.  Snyder. 


INDEX. 


Addresses  of  welcome,  8,  10. 
Altgeld,  John  P.,  61. 
Andrews,  Chancellor  E.   B.,  325. 
Archibald,  W.  P.,  218,  305. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.,  227. 

Barrows,  Samuel  J.,  30,  148,  k30,  303. 

Batt,  Rev.  W.  J.,  97,  110,  333. 

Berge,  G.  W.,  36. 

Bertillon  measurements,  20,  154. 

Blitch,  Dr.  S.  H.,  271,  273. 

Booth,  Mrs.   Maud  Ballington,  110,  111,  309, 

321. 

Brinkerhoff,  R.,  10,  48. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.,  11,  48,  148. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  123,  129,  138. 
Brown,  Mayor  H.  W.,  10. 
Brown,   J.    W.,   224. 
Bryant,   Wilbur   F.,  264. 
Bullock,  Rev.  M.  N.,  129. 
Butler,  Amos  W.,  217. 
Byers,  Joseph  P.,  127. 

Caldwell,  Peter,  11. 

California,   new  penal  laws,  2C6. 

Canada:  Parole,  218,  305;  prisoners'  aid  so- 
cieties, 305. 

Cassidy,  M.  J.,  48. 

Chaplain,  The,  an  aid  to  discipline,  243. 

Chaplains'  Association:  Proceedings,  97; 
International  Association,  140. 

Children:  "Childhood  and  Crime,"  170; 
"Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work," 
193,  222;  department  for  observation  of, 
232;  contributory  delinquency  law  in  In- 
diana, 266;  child  labor  in  Georgia,  267; 
effect  of  surgery  on  morals,  291;  juve- 
nile courts,  see  that  heading;  directory 
of  State  reform  schools,  344. 

Civil  service,  62,  193,  267. 

Coates,  H.  F.,  216. 

Collins,  C.  V.,  20,  304. 

Colorado  juvenile  court  law,  171. 

Comfort,  Rev.  J.  W.,  149. 

Committees:  On  time  and  place,  183;  on 
organization,  183;  on  memorials,  227;  on 
Howard  Day,  264;  report  of  auditing 
committee,  264;  report  of  committee  on 
time  and  place,  303;  on  arrangements 
for  International  Prison  Congress  of 
1910,  304;  report  of  committees  on  me- 
morials, 330;  report  of  committee  on  or- 
ganization, 335. 

Conference  sermon,  21. 

Connecticut:  New  penal  law,  265;  Prison 
Association,  317. 

Crime  and  its  Treatment,  address,  36. 

Crime  and  Criminals,  address,  39. 

Criminal  Law  Reform:  Report  of  commit- 
tee, 184;  discussion,  212. 

Davis,  Dr.  Katharine  Beinent,  205,  225. 

Death  penalty,  325. 

Delaware,  new  prison  buildings,  266. 

Delegates  and  visitors,  339. 

Detective  paper,  162. 

"Dickens's  Dutchman,"  127. 

Directory   of   state    penal   and   correctional 

institutions,  344. 

Discharged  prisoners,  111,  267,  304,  314,  318. 
Discipline,    prison:     Report    of    committee, 

234;  the  chaplain  as  an  aid  to,  243. 
Drinkall  case,  the,  160. 


English,  Mrs.  Lilla  G.,  115. 

Escaped  prisoners,  149. 

European    institutions:     Prison    chaplains, 

137;  Reform  School  at  Kassa,  Hungary, 

230. 

Fallows,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel,  111. 

Feeble-mindedness,  relation  of  to  crime,  303. 

Felton,  Charles  E.,  11,  48,  58,  331. 

Female  offenders:  "Methods  of  Reform  in 
Prisons  for  Women  and  Girls,"  86;  as- 
sociation of  girls  and  women,  193;  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women. 
205;  Indiana  Industrial  School  for  Girls 
and  Woman's  Prison,  95;  Indiana  law 
requiring  woman  attendant  in  transfer 
of,  266. 

Finger-print  system  of  identification,  154. 

Fish,  Rev.  Aloys  M.,  309. 

Florida  prison  system,  271,  273. 

Flynt,  Josiah,  158. 

Follett,  Judge  M.  D.,  212,  302. 

Fredenhagen,   Rev.  Edward  A.,  309,  318. 

Fresh  Air  Treatment  for  Moral  Disease, 
paper,  205. 

Freudenthal,  Dr.  B.,  81. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  87. 

Gardner,  Orville,  106. 
Garvin,  Albert,  16,  46,  304,  329. 
Gates,  Rev.  A.  G.,  112. 
Georgia  child  labor,  267. 
Glenn,  John  M.,  304. 
Gould,  O.  B.,  46. 

Haddox,  C,  E.,  46. 

Hadley,  H.  H.,  106. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  11,  12,  48. 

Hay  ward,  B.  D.,  222. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  167,  225,  230, 

301,  304. 

Hickox,  Rev.  George,  97. 
Howard  Association,  136. 
Howard,  John,  87,  115,  264. 
Hunter,  Wm.  A.,  265. 

Indeterminate  sentence  and  parole:  Ne- 
cessity of,  15,  38,  80;  a  partial  failure, 
16;  advocated  by  Governor  Altgeld,  51; 
effect  on  convicts,  55,  327;  objections  to, 
57,  191;  hoped-for  results  not  secured,  62; 
some  needed  changes  in  methods,  82;  in 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  88;  parole  violators,  149;  de- 
cision of  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Nel- 
son Hughes  case,  163;  in  different 
States,  189;  in  New  York  Reformatory 
for  Women,  205;  the  parole  board,  212, 
215;  constitutionality,  213;  money,  etc., 
for  paroled  prisoners  in  Indiana,  266; 
new  law  in  Michigan,  267;  in  Oregon, 
267;  in  Canada,  218,  307,  310;  in  New 
York  State  Reformatory,  322. 

Indiana:  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and 
Woman's  Prison,  95;  indeterminate  sen- 
tence in,  218;  average  term  of  imprison- 
ment, 192;  escapes  from  State  Reforma- 
tory, 154,  157;  new  penal  laws,  266. 

Insane  criminals:  Former  treatment,  34; 
in  Minnesota  State  Prison,  81;  new  Cali- 
fornia law,  266;  new  Indiana  law,  266. 

Jails:  A  disgrace,  15;  effect  on  inmates,  35; 
radical  change  necessary,  65;  separation 
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of  inmates,  132;  detention  in  Minnesota 

affected  by  new  law,  267. 
Johnson,  Rev.  P.  C.,  39. 
Juvenile  courts:    Need   of,  33;   effect  of  on 

commitments      to      reformatories,      86; 

"Childhood  and  Crime,"  170;  in  Europe, 

229,  232. 

Knowlton,  H.  W.,  106. 
Koliner,  Dr.  John,  291. 

Lafayette,    visit    of    to    Eastern    Pennsyl- 
vania Penitentiary,  115. 
LeCormi,   Rev.  John,  131. 
Legislation,  penal,  during  the  year,  265. 
Lindsey,  Ben  B.,  170. 
Locke,  Wm.  Henry,  D.  D.,  333. 

Manual  training,  224. 

Martin,  George  W.,  321. 

Maryland  Penitentiary,  escapes  from,  151. 

Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women,  86. 

McAuley,  Jerry,  106. 

McCiaughry,  R.  W.,  47,  304. 

Medical  department  of  State  penal  and  re- 
formatory institutions:  Some  needed 
reforms,  279;  tuberculosis,  2&8;  surgery, 
291;  laboratory  work  should  be  con- 
nected with  university  medical  faculty, 
301. 

Michigan,  new  Indeterminate  sentence  law, 
267. 

Mickey,  Governor  John  H.,  8. 

Milligan,   Rev.  J.  L.,  11,  167,  169,  304,  329. 

Mills,  Frederick  H.,  252. 

Minnesota:  Escapes  from  State  Reforma- 
tory, 156;  labor  in  State  Prison,  256;  new 
penal  law,  267. 

Moore,  Ensley,  225. 

Morton,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  86. 

National  Prison  Association:  A  brief  his- 
tory of,  10,  48;  "Unfinished  Business," 
58;  epitome  of  Declaration  of  Princi- 
ples, 73:  reminiscences,  122. 

Nebraska  Prison  Association,  314,  321. 

Negro  criminal,  the,  273. 

New  Hampshire  State  Prison,  escapes 
from,  151. 

Newspapers   in   prisons,   52,   59,   60. 

New  York:  Escapes  from  prison,  152,  154; 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  205:  la- 
bor in  state  prisons,  258;  men  paroled 
from  Elmira  Reformatory,  322. 

Nicholson,  Joseph,  48. 

Ohio:    Escapes    from    State    Reformatory, 

152;  parole  board,  216. 
Oregon,  new  parole  law,  267. 
Organization:    Congress  of  1905,  5;  1906,  325. 

Paddelford,    Fred  L.,  163,  219. 

Pardons,  188,  215,  217,   220,  327. 

Parole,  see  Indeterminate  Sentence  and 
Parole. 

Pennsylvania:  Prison  Society,  49,  116; 
State  penitentiaries,  see  "Reminiscences 
of  Prison  Reform,"  115. 

Pettigrove,   Frederick  G.,  304. 

Phipps.   Henry,  126. 

Physicians'    Association,   proceedings,   271. 

Plavirrounds.   33. 

Politics  in   institutions,  38,   50,   58,  61,   83. 

Postal  service,  assistance  of  in  capturing 
escaped  prisoners,  155. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work:  Re- 
port of  committee,  193;  discussion,  222. 


Prison  Administration,  Practical  Gains  in,  in 
America,  address,  47. 

Prison  directory,  347. 

Prison  discipline,  report  of  committee,  234. 

Prison  Evangelism,  the  Philosophy,  Prog- 
ress and  Promise  of,  paper,  98. 

Prison  labor:  Necessity  of,  14;  introduc- 
tion of,  50;  difference  in  systems,  63; 
essential  to  a  prison  system,  253:  new 
laws  in  Indiana,  266;  in  Illinois,  267;  re- 
cent changes  in  industries,  268. 

Prison  reform,  115,  125. 

Prison  System,  the  Essentials  of  a,  paper, 
253. 

Probation,  148,  324. 

Randall,  Frank  L.,  46,  75. 

Ransom,  Dr.  J.  B.,  286. 

Rape,   new  Indiana  law  concerning,  236. 

Recidivists,   79,   173,   194. 

Reese,  Judge  M.   B.,  7,  16,  214,  314,  329. 

Reeve,  Charles  Ho  well,  331. 

Reformatories  for  adults:  A  partial  fail- 
ure, 18;  advantages  of,  35:  cause  of  fail- 
ure, 56;  transfer  of  incorrigibles  a  mis- 
take, 61;  trades  teaching,  65;  "Some 
Needed  Changes  in  Methods,"  paper, 
75;  directory,  347. 

Rhoades,   Miss  Emily  E.,  95. 

Rhode  Island:  Escapes  from  State  Prison, 
153;  "Court  and  Practice  Act,"  267. 

Robinson,  Judge  G.  S.,  183,  220. 
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